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continued. The battle of Sahay... The Freech are de- 
 ferted by the Prufſians, and afterwards by the Saxons. © 
The army under Marshal Maillebois marches into Bo- 
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Ce, VII. 1% of the batth of Dettingen, The 


French army, which vas ſent to the Emperor's aH. 
Z ance in Bavaria, deſerts him. 2 „ FTE 8 


New treaty againſi his enemies, Lewis XV. 
| at the ſame- time the Emperor, Den Philip Infant 9 
Spain, and Prince Charles, auho attempts to aſcend th 
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e of f affairs of Exrope,. * and a- 


of the hiftory 4 thoſe events which 


ther, even when they endeavour at their 
mutual deſtruction. A general conſent has e- 
ſtabliſhed what we call the laws of war, laws 
unknown to other nations: the point of prece- 
dency or rank of almoſt every prince has * 
regulated: the Catholics have two cities in 
common; one of which is Malta, the centre o 
perpetual war againſt the enemies of the Chri- 

ſtian name; the other is Rome, which, in more 

reſpects than one, is ſo far the capital of ahe .. 


2 x 7 | 
1 


M: 


th 2 * put l 


nent ee profeſſiog the Koman- Ca- 
tholic religion, that each has a right to nami- 
nate one of the principal miniſters of the ſove- 
nmeign, and that their ccdeſiaſtic (and even tem- 
por) cauſes are tried there by the tribunal of 
1 tze Rota, compoſed of judges taken from each 
* nation. Upon the frontiers of all Catholic Wl 
ſtates, the ſovereigns have territories ſubje& to 
the eccleſiaſtical juriſdition of a foreign biſhop. } 
Maothing is more frequent, than to ſee the privi - 
leges, the honours, and even the military or- 
ders of one country conferred on the inbabĩtants 
- of another. Moſt princes have even ſovereign- 
ies ſituared in the midſt of a foreign ſtate. Thus 
.- Ir is that the Pope is poſſeſſed of Avignon in 
France, and of Benevento in the kingdom of 
Naples ; ; and thus the Venetians have fovercign- 
ties in the midit of the Milaneſe. There is not 
a prince in Germany, part of whole territories 
are not Der incloſed by thoſe 2275 R 
Wa. 
In all theſe ite hs old Roman Jaw i is in 
= fol force: they have all the fame learned lan- 
ge; and the ſeveral courts have adopted the 
fame living tongue. Commerce has Mill ftrength- 
ened theſe connections. Merchants maintain fo 
cloſe a correſpondence, even in time of war, 
that the Engliſh have been conſtantly intereſted 
In the Spaniſh trade, even while they were arm- 
ed for the deſtruction of that monarchy ; ; fo} 
that when their privateers took a prize, they 
really plundered their own countrymen. Ia 
mumhort, the wars carried on by Chriſtian powers 
Are in ſuch a manner civil wars, that, in 1701, 
Ei. Victor Duke of Savoy was fighting againſt his 
1 4 „ * Prince of Vaudemont 
5 7 2 commanded 
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| „ for the Spaniards in the- „ | 

of Milan; while bis ſon, who had followed the 
Auſtrian party, was very near taking his own 

father priſoner. In the war carried on by hbe 
Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, in 1713, 
againſt his couſin Philip V. King of Spain, the 
Duke of Liria ſerved againſt his father the Duke „„ 
Jof Berwick. In the war whoſe hiſtory I am going . 

to relate, the Kings of France, Spain, Poland,... 
and the Elector of Bavaria, were the neareſt re. 
lations of the Queen of Hungary, whole territo 
ries they invaded; and the Elector of Bavaria, „ 
in particular, grounded his right to ſtrip her, | 

on that very connection of blood. During the 47 
courſe of this war, Francis, Great Duke of Tus ©  } 
cany, the preſent Emperor, kept an envoy art 
[Paris 2, whoſe children were fighting againſt | 7 
this very prince: and the ſons of the chief mi- 

Iniſter of Tuſcany were all engaged in the French 

ſervice. A thouſand inſtances of this kind were 7 

before our eyes, and yet did not ſurpriſe us. 

The ſovereigns of the different ſtates in this 
part of the world are all. allied either by block — 
or by treaties; and yet they very ſeldom con- = 
clude either. a marriage or a . which does „ 
not prove the ſource of diſcord. „„ 
Commerce, by which they are alſo necellh- — 
rily connected, generally divides them. Theſe : 
two motives of war are unknown to the reſt of 
the world. They know of no ſuch thing as a 
wife bringing war to her haſband for her domer, 
by pretenſions to a diſtant province: they- know 
of no act of confraternity among princes; f 
no reverſion of one family to another not at 
all relared-: 0 that 3 11 lite __ 


5 5 od be 2 = a 


n 3 de 4 the Game time to ſeveral 
8 ſovereigns, who are diſputing wih each 
other about the homage and the fief itſelf, as it 
frequently happens in Germany and in Italy. 
Hence it is, that, excepting the in vaſions of con- i 
- querors, which are {till more cruel in Aſia than 
in Europe, and the unavoidable quarrels in re- 
gaard to frontiers, eſpecially betwint the Turks 
aud the Perſians, ee e ee 5 
peace. = 
. Fs boſs lies; examine. cloſchy i into the great e- 
ee. this fablanary world, obſerve, that there 
have been forty ſevere wars in Europe ſince | 
1600; and that there has been only one war Bl 
of any conſequence. in Great Tartary, in China, Wi 
and in the Indies, countries of far greater ex- 
dent, more populous, and richer than Europe: 
Ain fine, there has been no war at all, either in : 
Aſia, Africa, or America, concerning com- 
mere, Which has not been excitec oy: Euro- 
. e nations. d 
„ bs- . of Maximilian — afterwards 


— been, during —— ee een bone of ebw 
_  rention; between the houſe of France and that 
1 0 Auſtria. The American and Afiatic. com- 
mere proved afterwards a new ſubject of di: 
cord in Europe. And it was the great quarrels 
been Charles V. and Francis I. that firſt 
Nie riſe to the ſyſtem of equilibrium, which in 
dur days has been the cauſe of fo many wars 
and confederacies. Henry VIII. King of Eng- 


r , a>. x Ga. 


wp land, finding bimſclF ſituated between thoſe 
= - powerfal rivals, wanted to hinder either of 
= - | them from oppreſſing the other. He took for his 
= 5 | ow. an | archer FT * — ſtretehed, 
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Elector of Saxony, — t 


Chap: 1. 3 the uur of 1741. „ * = 
with theſe words, He i * Llc [hall be 


maſter. But if this prince held the balance, — * 


beid it with a very unſteady hang 


Queen Eliſabeth conſtantily aſſiſted Heary Iv. 


nued- to be allies of France, ſo long as the 


houſe of Auſtria continued 10 be formidable to - 
thoſe powers. Though the knot Which joined 


them might have been ſometimes ſlackened, it 


was never entirely broke ; for _ wers nn. 


ſenſible of their real intereſts. 


The Proteſtant princes of Germ” wers EE 


likewiſe the natural allies of France; becauſe, 


ever ſince the reign: of Charles V. they were 


afraid of the houſe: of Auſtria's growing tao 


| mighty, ſo as to endanger the liberty of the 


empire. The Swedes were therefore invited 


into Germany by thoſe Proteſtant princes, by 
France, a ad even by Rome her ſelf, ho dread- 


ed the authority of the emperors, which: had 


been lon — but ſtill prevailed in Italy. 


Then it was that England — Holland with 
pleaſure beheld, towards the middle of the laſt 
century, the Imperial branch of Auſtria redu- 
ced to the neceſſity of yiel ling Luſatia to the 


to France; at the ſame time that Lewis XIII. 


ſtripped RN branch of the e 


Rouſſillon. 
Cromwel, the olacper 1 England, id; not 
act counter to this ſyſiem; and though be bad 


murdered ahes brother-in-law of Lewis XIII. 11 


e 5 4 3 055 5 | 


who was oppreſſed by the houſe of Auſttiaz and * 
the United Provinees were indebted for their 

liberty to the protection of Eliſabeth, and to this 
very Henry IV. England and Holland conti- Go 
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refefture of Alſace 5 
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gainſt the Auſtrians, till the time when 
Lewis XIV. began to be formidable by his con- 


eee the made 'of des green 


| 218 ard ableſt miniſters, and, in fine, we 
the weakneſs of his enemies. In 1667, he had 


| made Himſelf maſter of one half of Flanders; 


and the year following he had taken Franche | 
Comte from the houſe of Auſtria. Then the 
Dutch, a people who bad ſuddenly raiſed them- 
ſelves by their courage in war, and by their in- 
duſtry in peace, ceaſed to be apprehenſive of 


the Auſtrians, their ancient maſters; and turned 

___ © their jealouſies againſt the French, their an- 

e ent protectors, Their negotiations obliged i 
TDewis XIV. to conclade the treaty of Aix- la- 


| Chapelle;'s ſucceſs of which they greatly boaſted. 
| 'This was the origin of that nous irruption 


- which: this monareh made into Holland in the 


5 year. 1672. He eaſily made Charles II. King of 
England chime in with his views, knowing he 


: wanted money, and that he had ſome reaſon to 


complain of the Seven Provinces. Lewis choſe 
_ rather to puniſh Holland than to conquer Flan- 
ders, à country to which be had ſome claims, 


And of which he would perhaps have kept poſſeſ- 
e ſion. But not long after, the Dutch and the Eng- a 


liſh entered into an alliance; and from that time 


© forwards they have obſtinately oppoſed the in- 


tereſts of France. Se e ee 


| Lewis XIV. increaſed ;- and this increaſed the 
| „ number of his enemies. a 


Thar very item, of — , 


Hs "kev: ſo long purſued againſt the Auſtrians, was f 


| e ee gun the French. William, | 


. 


. "i . : 
Stdthlder of the Unite ror PS.” 


— — 5 —— fon to . 
be had not above fix ſhips of wur. N 
withſtanding his navy met with duch ha — „ 
| ſhock at the Hogue; and the India company, 0 
refted by" great Colbert, had been reduced 27 

he concluded a peace at RV 
wick, which was neither inglorious nor-vnpro- 
S firable, That very ſyſtem of general equilibri- 
um, compoſed of folmany; — pro- 

duced this peace, and gave birth to a kind of b 
poliey hitherto unknown to Europe 
The laſt prince of the Auſtrian- branch uppen 
the throne of Spain, was in a declining ſtate of — ll 

health, and had no children. This indeed © 
the courts of London and of the Hague b 
conclude a treaty with Lewis XIV. whom Hex 
did not love, whereby they diſpoſed of the do» _ 2} 
minions of ou in conjunction with that ' 1 
Prince. They divided them among ſeveral + 
d rinces, giving part of che ſpoil ts Lewis XIV; 5 

eſt this prince ſhould graſp at the whole inhies 
| rirance. ' Charles II. King of Spain was fo in 

cenſed at the inſult offered fo his weakneſe, in 
making a partition of his during his lifes * 3 
time, that he he named e den of the Elector of _-7 
Bavaria heir to all his dominions. This yourig | . 
Was 1 grandſon of Philip III. 


chokes appeared Jul and) rodent + 22 
"houſe 


. Hat >” | 
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| houſe of Auſtria 1 MES but 2 not 

help herſelf, The inevitable diſputes which would 
have attended a partition, were prevented by this 
means, and the equilibrium of Europe was pre- 


ſerved. But the Prince of Bavaria died three 


ond afier be had been dec 


ne ſoceelſor a9 | 

the crown of Span. 
Then another treaty af parti tition was 5s pro 

| ſed, whereby, among other conventions, 1 opo 
gave the duchy of Milan to the houſe. of Lor- 
rain, and the duchy of Lorrain to the King of 
France; a project which has ſince been partly 
executed. Upon this the King of Spain, ſceing 
| himſelf ſo near his end, though-in the flower of 
life, was diſpoſed to leave all his kingdoms fo 
- his wiſe's nephew, Charles the Archduke, ſe- 
_ cond fon of the Emperor Leopold: but he durſt 
not think of leaving them to the eldeſt brother, 
from the ſtrong notion be entertained of a ba- 
lance of power; and from a pet ſuaſion, that the 
apprehenſion of ſeeing Spain, the Indies, the 
empire, Hungary, Bohemia, and Lombardy, 
all ſubject to one prince, would be a means of 
arming the reſt of Europe. He wanted the 
Emperor Leopold to ſend his ſecond ſon Charles 
0 Madrid at the head of ten thouſand men: 
but neither France, England, Holland, nor I- 
taly, would at that time have ſuffered it; they 
were all for a treaty of partition. The Empe- 
ror did not chuſe to ſend his ſon by himſelf into 
Spain, nor was he able to force a way for ten 
thouſand men into that kingdom. The lame 
thing happened, in an affair of the greateſt, im- 
portance betwixt two great princes, as eve 
2 Np va pt 2 2 Es in - ar; mai. 
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iſh pride was 
offended at the German ſtiffneſs: the Counteſo 


de who een eee 
of Spain, inſtead of conciliating the — 


Queen 
minds of the Spaniards to the German intereſt, 
alienated them from it; and the court of Viens = 


na offended them a grear. deal more, by theis — 
havghty n 


nner of proceeding. 
The young Archduke was ac 


the Spaniards by an abuſive name; hue: he _ 


learned to his coſt; with what circumſpection 2 
2 _— — their words. The Bi- 
Iador from Spain to the 


court of Vienna, being diſſatisſiec with the 
Germans, generally took care to make matters 


worſe, by aggravating thoſe expreſſions to the 
court of Spain ; while he bimſelf aid mum 


niards. 1 


2 ed juſt like-the horas of the:bulls.im my n 
cc try, ſmall, hard, and crooked.” ' This let“ 


ter being made public, the Biſhop of Letida was 
recalled; but, at his return to Madrid, he only _ 


increaſed the averſion which the — had 


already conceived a ainſt the Auſtrians. 


A number of g incidents, with which 


the molt important affairs are generally inte-ꝛ 
woven, contributed to the great change wien 


happened in Europe, and paved the way foe 


' that revolution, by which the houſe of - Auſtria 


was for ever deprived of Spain and the Indies. 
Cardinal Portocarero, and the reſt of the Spa- 


niſh grandees who had moſt credit at court, de; 
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more injurious things againſt the Auſtrian'couns —Þ 
<a, than the Archduke had IS: — 
in one of his letters, 4e have their minds form- „ 


* 
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5 monarehy, all 190 in perſuading Charles II. 
to prefer a grandſon of Lewis XIV. to a prince 
who was at a great diſtance from Spain, and at 
the ſame time unable to defend it. Fhis was 
not annulling the ſolemn renunciations which 
the mother and the wife of Lewis XIV. had 
made of the crown of Spain; becauſe theſe had 
been made merely with an intent to hinder the 
eldeſt of their deſcendents from ever enjoying the 
ſovereignty of the two kingdoms : but in the 
. preſent caſe the eldeſt was not pitched upon; 

while at the ſame time it was doing juſtice to 
the rights of blood, and preſerving the 1 
: monarchy entire and undivided. : - 

Charles being a ſcrupulous prince, conſulted 
the ableſt divines, who were of the ame: opi- 
nion as his council. In ſhort, infirm as he 
was, he wrote with his own. hand to Pope In- 
nocent XII. and propoſed the caſe himſelf. The 
Pope, imagining that the weakening of the houſe 
of Auſtria would ſtrengthen the liberty of Italy, 
. wrote in anſwer to the King, that the laws of 

Spain, and the general good of Chriſtendom, 

required he ſhould give the prefefence io the 

houſe of France. The Pope's letter was dated 
the 16th of July 1700. He wilely treated this 
caſe of conſcience as a ſtate-affair ; while the 
King of Spain, who with very good reaſon was 
_ deſirous of having juſtice. on his fide, treated 
this weighty matter of ſtate as a caſe of con- 
Kience.. x: 


2 Lewis XIV. ratified af 8 


this was the whole ſhare which the court of Ver- 
failles had in this memorable event. There was 
not even ſo much as a French ambaſſador at 


FI n time at * + for Mathal.Harcourt chad 
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Chap- I. | the: war" of 1941, at. 
| been recalled fix months before from that court; 
where his preſence was become dilagreeable by 
the treaty. of partition, which France ſeemed 
ready to maintain. by force of arms. In-vain 
did all Europe imagine that the will of Charles II. 
had been dictated at Verſailles. The dying 
prince only conſulted the intereſt of his king- 
dom, and the wiſhes of his ſubjects. So ſecret 
was this reſtament, which changed the face of 
Europe, that Count Harrach, the Imperial am- 
baſſador, ſtill flattered himſelf that the ſucceſ- 
ſion was ſettled on the Archduke; and he wait- - 
ed a great while for the iſſue of the great coun- + 
cil, which was infivectarely held after me Kiogy 5 
deceaſe. "Ef 
The Duke 4 Abrantes approached bim with 
open arms. The ambaſhdor no longer doubt- 
ed but the Archduke was declared Ring from 


wat very inſtant; when the Duke d'Abrantes- 


expreſſed himſelf in theſe words, as he embra- 
ced him, © I come from taking my leave of the 
. douſe of Auſtria.” Thus the houſe of France, 
after two hundred years ſpent in war, and in 
negotiations, about a few frontier-provinces of 
| the Spaniſh dominions, acquired by the ſtroke 
| of a pen the entire monarchy, without treaty or - 
| Intrigue, or even without having had any hopes 
of this ſucceſſion. W̃e thought ourſelves obli- 
ged to publiſh the naked truth, in regard to a 
fact which has been hitherto darkened by ſuch a 
number of miniſters and hiſtorians, whom prezu- 
dices or appearances have ſeduced. All that has 
been handed about in ſo many volumes, in re- 
gard to Marſhal d' Harcourt's giving away fuch 
ſums of money, and the bribing of the Spaniſh 
Mis: to come at Wann WF. 
ra 
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Ants the field. The Duke of Savoy, father-in- 


ks he i of "err. 


e n and 
popular errors. The miniſter who had the de- 
pattment of foreign affairs at that time in 
| France, has given an authentic teſtimonial of 
this truth, in a piece written with his own 
hand. The King of Spain, however, at the 
- fame time that he bequeathed rhe ſucceſſion | 
of his 'dominions to the grandſon of a King who 
bad been fo long his enemy, had his thoughts 
ned on the conſequences which might follow | 
from the idea of a general equilibrium. The 
Duke of Anjou, grandſon of Lewis XIV. was 
called to the ſucceſſion of the crown of Spain, 
becauſe he was not to expect that of France; 
and the fame teſtan. ent which, in default of the 
princes deſcended from Lewis XIV. gave the 
crown to the Archduke Charles, who was after- 
wards Emperor, mentioned in expreſs terms, 
that the empire and Spain ſhould never be re- 
united under the fame ſovereign. 
- "The Auſtrian branch which ſat on the 1 
rial throne, finding itſelf deprived of the Spa- 
niſh ſucceſſion, nd. ſubſtituted in default 
5 — 5 iſſue of the Duke Anjou, excited almoſt 
every power in Europe againſt the houſe of 
— This ſame Leopold, who was nei- 
ther able nor willing to ſend ten thouſand men 
Into Spain to ſecure the crown for his ſon the 
Archduke, ſoon brought an hundred thouſand 


la to the Duke of Burgundy, and to the King 
of Spain, entered ſome time after into an all 
ance againſt his ſons - in- law. . : 
England and Holland having declared in fa 
vour of the Archduke, bore the greateſt part of 
the burthen of the whole war; gl at length the 
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cations which 3 the motive ol ſack 
furious diſſenſions, ſerved as a pretext for a. 
peace. The caſe foreſeen by Charles II. King 
of Spain came to paſs. The Archduke, on whom 


whom they were carrying on this bloody war, 
was become Emperor in 1711, by the death of 

his eldeſt brother Joſeph. The Tories in Eng- 
land, who oppoſed the Whig miniſtry, embra- 
cd this opportunity to determine the Queen not 
to waſte any longer the blood and treaſure of 
the Engliſh, only in order to make the new 
Emperor Charles VI. far more powerful than 
ever Charles V. had been, and to act contrary 
to the very intention and real intereſt of Eng- 
land, as well as of the reſt of Europe, who had 
been apprehenſive of ſeeing the Imperial and 
Spaniſh crowns on the ſame head. But what 
contributed the moſt to the great work of peace, 
was an incident from which no one could ever 
have expected a conſequence of ſuch import- 
ance. _ | 
As the havghtivels. of a German lady had 

been one of the chief cauſes of the teſtamentary 
— on of Charles II. ſo the indecent beha- 
f an Engliſh lady to Queen Anne gave 
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with the Ducheſs of Marlborough, began to loſe all 
patience; an incident which the Tories impro- 
ved to their advantage... The Queen changed 
her miniſters. and maxims ; and England, 
which had been the inveterate enemy of France, - 
concluded a ſeparate peace. Soon after this | 
the lucky vidory which Marſhal Villars ob- 
tained at Denain, in the neighbourhood of Lan- 
Wi ae} wa and the: oc | 


the Spaniſh . monarchy; was entailed, and for 


peace to Europe. The Queen, being offended _ 


WE 


Tor Charles VL PTS 4 gener peace. 
Lewis XIV. after ten years reverſe of fortune, 
— ute having been reduced in 1710 to the di- 
ſtreſſed condition of conſenting to abandon his 
grandſon the King of Spain, and having had 
the mortification of not being liſtened to, unleſt 
he joined the allies himſelf againſt his on blood, 
* 45 enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing bis 
1 firmly ſettled on the throne of Spain, 
But notwithſtanding this monarchy had been 

- en to Philip, only to prevent its being diſ- 
membered, yet they were obliged to divide it. 
3 Emperor, by the treaty of Raſtadi and Ba. 
den, made in 1714, kept the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, together with the dukedom of Milan, 
und the kingdom of Naples, in ſpite of that an- 
Cient lau which determines that this kingdom 
mall be always incompatible with the empire. 
Charles V. had ſubmitted to that law when he 
received the inveſtiture of the kingdom ef 
Naples of the Pope, before he had been poſſe 

ed of the Imperial crown: but this mighty vaſ 
Bi found no great difficulty in obliging ſuch 

_ a weak fovercign as the Pope to releaſe him 
from his oath; and Charles VI. met with the 

_ "Bme complaiſance from” the e Rouen ts 
Charles W. 

_ * Sielly, een of the: Scand m6- 
narchy, vas then given to the Duke of Savoy, 

Who Had afterwards'Sardinia in exchange. The 
ile of Minorca and Gibraltar, which had been 
taken by the Engliſh, were ceded to that nation. 
The King of Pruſtia gained Upper Guelderland. 
_ The Dutch had a barrier compoſed of Namur, 
 Toornay, Menin, Furnes, ' Warneton, pres, 
3 8 At the fame time that the 
Emperor 
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Emperor left the care of defending thoſe places 
to the Dutch, : he. conſtantly paid them two mil- 
lions fi ve bundred thouſand livres a- year; a 


convention almoſt unparallelled in hiftory, to 


give his money and his ſtrong. towns to his al- 
hes, inſtead; of 1 then, garrifaned, by his 
own troops. 

The Eleftor of 1 6 bin "who 
By was afterwards: Emperor by the name of 
his Charles VII. and his brother the Elector of Co- 
un. logne, were reſtored to their territories, and to 
cen thoſe rights of which they had been ſtripped 
di for having fided with France, and for being 
„ The Emperor Joſeph had put 
them under the hann of the empire, by his own 
— aythoruy, without the conkept of the three. 


Gderable advantages from: this peace; the chief 
of which, though not ſufficiently regarded, was 
the preſervation of the human ſpecies. _— 4 
bloody war, in which there were at leaſt fix 
hundred thouſand combatants on one ſide and 
the other, in Italy, Spain, Germany, and 


dred thouſand men every year. And it is be- 
yond all doubt, hat the ſouth of Europe bad 
| in ten years loſt above a million of men in the 
flower of life. 

FCC 
twenty years which followed the peace of U- 
trecht; happy years, whoſe felicity met with 


her of Newfoundland and Acadia; by the Aſſien- 
3 1 ut her in p ol the Ne- 


. 


eges. 
Thus all the belligerant powers reaped. con- 


Flanders, muſt have deſtroyed about a hun- 


very little interruption. England increaſed her 
trade by the ſurrender which France made to 


5 2 . 5 


EC.” 


5 1 "lis Fur l. 
7 fo trade with Spanich America; and, in fine, by 


the permiffion which ſhe extorted from Spain, 
of ſending every year a ſhip to Portobello, which 


became the Maple of an immenſe counterband 


commer Ce. 


France had only three badied merchant | 
ſhips at the time of the treaty of Utrecht; but 


was miſtreſs of above eighteen hundred in 1740. 
Her commerce and her manufactures were in a 


flouriſhing condition. Out of the wreck of 2 
deſtructive ſeheme, which in 1719 ruined one 


part of the nation, and enriched the other, a 
new Eaſt-India company aroſe, whieh in 1725 
was poſſeſſed of a ſtock of one hundred millions 
of livres lent to the ſtate, and of thirty-nine 
millions in ſhips, ſtorehouſes, and valuable 


commodities. This company rebuilt and en- 


Iarged the city of Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies; 
which at preſent contains one hundred thooſand 
inhabitants, is regularly fortified, and defended 
by four hundred and fifty pieces of cannon : 


they cleared Port V Orient in Britany, and of a 


village made it a trading town: they had ſixty 
ſhips from four hundred to eight hundred tuns: 
io fine, during the ſpace of twenty-eight years, 
their commerce had been a nurſery of ſeamen, 

and a conſtant ſource of treaſure and plenty; 
for while all the ſtock-proprietors received a 


conſiderable intereſt from the farm of tobacco, 
the whole profits of the company were employ- 
ed in making new ſettlements: they could be 
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charged with nothing but faperfluons expences, Wi 


Which indeed are a mark of riches. The com- 
meree of the French colonies alone produced a 


circulation of one hundred millions of livres, 
| RT RE IEEE: the com- 
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miſphere to the other : e of teh enloyin 
the number of. 1 hab) nts had. z 
ſince the year e, 


ved in the elegance of their buildings the 
kingdom was viſibly grown more pop and 
during this long ſpace of time had met with no 
ſhock of foreign wars. The rupture between 
the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, and 


and nation, but between the two princes z; the 
people hardly minded it at Paris, where their 
thoughts were all emplo fed about the great: 
game of Racks, which. > and which Tune, 
ſuch a number of mens fortunes. | 


— 
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vinces Which bad been wreſted from that mo- 


em In vain did the 8 troops — 
> deſcent upon ee which then be 7 
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poſſeſſed by the Duke of Savoy in virtue of the 
treaty of Utrecht. The conſequence. of. 4 | 


by the belp of a Bririch flect,- and: even aided & by. 
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after a reign of four years in Sicily, Were made 
Kings of Sardinia, which they ſtill poſſeſs. 
Never were there ſo many negotiations 28 t 


that time; Never more treaties, nor more jea- 
ou _ 


_- 
4 
Fo” 


Almoſt all the towns in 3 were 1 A | 


Ithe King of Spain, in 1738, was neither long 
nor unfortunate. It was not between nation 2 


"Tha deion of Soaks was a6 etommethedi | 
Inarchy ; but it was not then a time d make be 


to the Emperor; and | afterwards upon Sie, 


the Regent of France, took Sicily to himſeli- 
This iſland. had been ceded by the treaty of U. 
trecht to the houſe of Savoy, whoſe princes; - 
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a government, cloſely-. connefted. with 
that miniſtry which in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
bad done every thing to ſettle Philip V. on the Wi 
_ the throne, was become his enemy. Affairs went 
out of their natural channel to ſuch a' degree, 
that the court of Madrid flung herſelf into the 
"arms of her rival and enemy, the court of Vien - 
na; Which, after having ſo long contended 
- _ with her for the Spaniſh monarchy, remained 
© miſtreſs of Naples, and had Ty open her | 
dot of the iſland of Sicily. | 
In ſhort, this ſame bree Charles VL 
nk ſole intention had been always to prevent 
the new houſe of Spain from having any admit. 
"tance into Italy, was at length ſo far prevailed 
"pon, contrary to reg n opinion as to conſent 
that a ſon of Philip of his ſecond wife, 
Eliſabeth of n bg be introduced with 
x thouſand Spaniards into the duchy of Parma 
and Placentia, though the ſucceſſion was not 28 
ww open; He gave the eventual inveſtiture of 
_ this country, as alſo of the great dukedom c 
- Tuſcany, to Don Carlos, in 1725, by a fotemn 
5 treaty, which had been upon the carpet long 
before that time; and he received two hundred 
* thouſand Spaniſh piftoles, 'the price of an en- 
| gagement fo r which he was one day to pay fo 
"7 > oO GT A this convention every thing was odd 
. and ſurpriſing. It was two rival families that v- 
nited, without truſting to each other * it was the 
i 2 um, who had bed their utmoſt endeavours 
f n throne Philip V. and had firipped him of 
den and Gibraltar, which they ſtill conti- 
ae to poſſeſs in ſpite of Spain, that were the 
: 1 of the -it was Riperda, 2} 
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| was dilgr aced. 


£1 7 the jarripg intereſts were ceconciled by treaties. 
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who ſigned it, and who, after h 


"Whill the Spaniſh Lo bs Bout on thus 
ired dominions by a tranſiont conjunction 
with her enemy, there was a miſunderſtanding | 
between her and the French branch, in ſpire of | 

all the ties of blood and intereſt, by which they 


| ſhould have been naturally unlied. Thus it was 
| that the two branches of Auſtria had been for- 


merly divided. France at that time, having 
joined with England, had no real allies: but in 


the year 1727 every thing began to return into 


nis natural channel; the French miniſtry 


betwixt the 


ſtrengthened the bonds of amity 


two houſes of France; and this miniſtry ap- 


pearing honeſt and difipterefted, became inſen- 


fibly the mediators of Europe. 5 


England and Spain went to open war FY 4 
point of commerce. The Spaniards laid fiege 


to Gibraltar, and waſted their time and forces 
| before that town, which the Engliſh had ren- 
| dered impregnable. France offered her media- 
| tion®, and faved the honour of the Sp niatas; | 


at the fame time a ſtop was put to the ſiege, and 


The Emperor wanted to clude the pron 


he had made of giving Tuſcany, Parma,” and 5 
Placentia to Don Carlos: but the French mini- 


ſtry engaged him to keep his word. The Fime 


| _ miniſtry prevailed. very artfully on the Engliſh, 
though the avowed enemies of the grandeur of 
| the houſe of Bourbon, to tranſport the fix thou- 
_ fand-Spanjiards into Italy, which were to ſecure 
i Don Carlos the poſſeſſion of his new domi- 
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be placed all his glory, all together rendered 
un 
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wood: thither, ge ding) ed: togethe 
with bis troops, by an Engliſh fleet. He was 
| owledged ſovereign. of Parma in 1731, and 
ho to-the dukedom of Tuſcany, The Grand 


Duke, who was the laſt prince of the bouſe of 
Medicis, accepted of the heir who bad beep no- 
WL. do bem: 


ions without alking his 
The * u hed fora time before 


; prevailed on the Emperor, in compliance with 


the intereſt. of all the trading, nations, of which 


France was not at that time the leaſt conſider- 


able, to ſuppreſs the Eaſt - India company which 


he had erected at Oſtend. Thus this crown en- 


joyed the tranquil glory of being the mediator 
neighbours, when the death of Au- 
| monk vpe a rt changed the face of 
1 leury, ho was. F four- 
ſcore, thought ook: of continuing that happy 
to France and to Europe. His inclination, 
character, his age, his moderation, in which 


extremely averſe to a war. Walpole,” the 
Engliſh miniſter, was of the ſame ditbolition 
oo. had obtained all that ſhe had demanded : 

the north was in a profound tranquillity z w 


_ the death of Auguſtus II. King of Poland in- 


volved" Europe again in thoſe calamities from 
which it is Fldom exempr for the {ſpace of. ten. 
; without interruption. 


" King S$raniſlaus, the fubcr-in-lawof Lewis XV. | 


z who had been alteady named King of Poland 


in 1704, was elected King in the Gil legiti- 


mate and the moſt folemn manner, But the 
Emperor Charles VI. made them proceed to 
- another election; which was . : 
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asgerſed the whole body of the Poliſh nobili 
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prince's arms, and by thoſe of R 1 
Jof the late King of Poland, Eletor of Saxony; 
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and nephew of Charles VI. carried it againſt - 
his competitor ; and the houſe of Auſtria, hien 
had not been able to keep poſſeſſion of Spain and 
the Weſt Indies, had power ſufficient to wreſt 
Poland from the father-in-law of Lewis XV. 
France then beheld ſuch another caſe renewed as 
that which had happened to Armand Prince of 
Conty, who, though legally choſen, yer, n 
unprovided with money and troops, and more 


recommended than eee loſt the kingdom 


to which the people had called him. King Sta- 


niſlaus went to Dantzick to ſupport his election: 
but the majority, by whom he had been choſen, 


* 


ſoon gave . to the minority that oppoſed* _ 
him. This country, where the common peo- 
ple are ſlaves, where the nobility ſell their votes, 


where the public treaſury has never any money 


ſufficient: to maintain an army, where the las 
are without vigour, and where liberty is pro- 
ductive only of diviſions; I ſay, this country 


vainly boaſted of a numerous nobility, who are 


able to bring one hundred thouſand horſe into 
the field. Ten thouſand Ruſſians diſperſed Sta- 
niſlaus's whole party. The Poles, who a cen- 
tury before uſed to look upon the Ruſſians - 


with contempt, were at that time overawed and” - 


directed by that nation. The empire of Rua 
was become formidable ſince it had been new 
modelled by Peter the Great. Ten thouſand- £1 
Ruſſian ſlaves, by being diſciplined to — 

and King Staniſlaus was obliged to ſhut . 
up in the city of Dantzick, where he was — 
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OLD REEL fare of faces 
To hold the balance even, France muſt. have | 
tranſported a numerous army by ſes; but Eng- 


Fleury, who was willing to keep terms with 
England, neither choſe to have the diſgrace of 
entirely abandoning, Staniſlaus, nor to riſk too 
| 2 a number of troops in his defence. He 


DTT men, commanded by a: brigadier. 
This officer, not. imagining; it to. be a, ſerious 

_ commiſſion, when he came near to Dantzick, 
thought he ſhould. ſacrifice the lives of his men 
to no manner of uſe, and therefore put back 
into Denmark. Count de Plelo, ambaſſador 
ffom France to the King of Denmark, with in- 
. beheld this retreat, which ſeemed fo 


: bas a young man, was a polite ſcholar and a 
philoſopher, and had a ſoul actuated by heroie 
ſentiments, worthy of a better fortune. He re- 
ſolyed to ſuceour Dantzick with this ſmall body 
of men -agaioſt- a whole army, or to periſh in 

the attempt. Before be imbarked, he wrote a 
letter to Count Maurepas, miniſter of ſtate, 
Which he concluded with theſe words: I am 


ee before Dantzick; where he landed his f 
men, and attacked the Ruſfian army. As he 


5 under his command, that eſcaped the fword, 
vere made priſoners of war. His letter, which 
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men. The Ama: of 8 | 


land would not have looked on ſuch an im- 
menſe armament with indifference. Cardinal | 


e fitted out a ſquadron, with only fifteen 


le to the nation. The Count, though 


- „ certain I ſhall never return, therefore I re- 
commend my wife and children to your care.” 


had foretold, be was ſlain; and the few ſoldiers 


HON gs: ea W with the 
news 
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g- whole council. He was lamented and admirell 
5" by all Paris. 1 remember, that when bis wi- 
8 dow appeared ſome time after in the public 
h walks with her children, the croud ſurrounded 
of WM ber wht! acclamations of aſſection, -exprefiing 

venerat Hg A huſband's me- 


en idk was taken on Which aſton the 
er. French: ee, who was then in that town, 

was made priſoner of war, notwithſtanding tbe 
privileges of his character. King Staniſlaus 
n made his eſcape through the entmy in a diſ- 
kx guiſed habit, after he had ſeen a price ſet upon 
his head by the Ruſſian general, 4 a free king- 


— dom, in bis on eguntry, and in the midſt f 
be nation by whom he had been lawufully elected. 


| The French miniſtry would have fbrfeited 
their reputation, à thing ſo neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of grandeur, if they had not taken ſatiſ- 
faction for ſo groſs an affront; but this ſatisſac- 


attended with ſome benefit tothe nation. The 
Muſcovites were too far off, to call them to an 
account; 46 that it was the buſineſs of the 
French miniſtry to wreak their vengtance 
| the Emperor, uhich they effectually did in Ger- 
many and in Italy. France joined with Spain 
and Sardinia; and theſe three powers had thæir 
different intereſts, which all concurzed* tothe 
fame end, of weakening the houſe of Auſtria. 
The Dukes of Savoy had: for a long time increa- 
ſed their dominions by degrees; ſumetimes by 
| ſelling their ſuccouts to the Emperors, and at 
other times by declaring againſt them. King 


nnn w „ af getting the 
| 5 Milaneſe ; 


tion would have ſigniſied nothing, unleſs it Was : 


againſt 
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Milaneſe; at promiſed . OP 


niſters of Verſailles and of Madrid. Philip V. 


_ -King of Spain, or rather his Queen Eliſabeth 
of Parma, expected a more conſiderable ſettle- 


ment for her children than Parma and Placen -. 
tia. The King of France had no other view 
than his own , the humiliation of his ene- 
mies, and the icceſs of his allies. No body fore- 
{aw at that time, that Lorrain was to be the fruit 
of the war. Mankind are generally led by e- 
vents, of which they have ſeldom the. direction. 
Never was there a treaty more expeditiouſly 
coneluded, than that which united thoſe three 
monarchs. England and Holland, powers long 


_ "accuſtomed to declare for Auſtria againſt 
France, forſook her upon this occaſion. This was 


the effect of the reputation which the French 


| _ -court had acquired, of equity and moderation. 
The opinion of her pacific. and diſintereſted 


views, kept her natural enemies quiet, even 


While ſhe was at war. And indeed nothing 
Could do a greater honour at that time to Car- 


dinal Fleury, than his attaining to ſuch a degree 
of (credit, as to perſuade thoſe powers, that 
France might wage war againſt the Emperor, 
without endangering the liberty of Europe. All} 
the other powers looked with unconcern at the 
rapid ſucceſs of the French arms. They were 


_ maſters of the field upon the Rhine; and the 


<ombined troops of France, Spain, and Savoy, 
over ran Italy, where Marſhal Villars finiſhed 
his career at the of eighty-four, after he 
Had taken Milan. His ſoctetſor, Marſhal Coigni, WF 
gained two battles ; while the Spaniſh General, 
the Duke of Montemart, obtained a victory 


at Bitonto, in the kingdom of Naples, from 
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whence he took 2 new ſirname. Don Carlos, 
who had been acknowledged heir to Fuſcany, 
vas ſoon made King of Naples and Sicily. Thus 
he Emperor loſt almoſt every foot he had in L- 
aly, by buſying himſelf in giving a King to Po- 
and: and a fon of the King of Spain acquired 
n two campaigns the Two Sicilies, kingdoms 
o often taken and retaken ; kingdoms which -  _. 
he houſe of Auſtria, for more than two centu- - | 
ies, had made conſtantly the 80 of her ng | ; 
enſions. 
This war in Italy i is the only one 0 5 
ded with any ſolid ſucceſs to the French nation 
Kince Charlemaigne. The reaſon is, they ated 
n conjunction with the guardian of the Alps, 
who was become the moſt powerful prince in 
that country; they were aſſiſted by the beſt 
troops belonging to the crown of Spain; and 
their armies. were always Pe . 
with proviſions. 
The Emperor was then glad to receive ſuch * 
onditions = peace as the conqueror was plea- 
ed to - Cardinal Fleury had not only the 
Waddre 1 — England and Holland from 
taking Fig in this war, but likewiſe to conclude 
an advantageous peace without their mediation. 
Europe was accuſtomed to ſee ' kingdoms gi- 
ren away and exchanged. By this peace, Don 
rlos was acknowledged King of Naples and 
Picily. To Francis Duke of Lorrain, the Em- 
peror's intended ſon-in-law, they aſſigned the 
ſucceſſion of the houſe of Medicis, which before 
bad been granted to Don Carlos. The laſt 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, being near his end, 
aſked, ** Whether they would not give. him a 
: third heir, and whether the empire and 
* N rance 
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©: France did not want to make a new child f 
_ < him? Not that the great dukedom of Tu 
cany conſidered itſelf as an imperial-fief, but ti 
Emperor Jooked upon it as ſuch, as well as Par 
ma and Placentia, which had been alway 


bad yielded homage to the Pope. Thus the righy 
of princes | change with the times. By this 


of birthright belonged to Don Carlos, ſon offf 
Philip V. and of a princeſs of Parma, were yield 
ed in full property to the Emperor Charles VL 
The King of Sardinia, who had fixed his ey 
on the Milaneſe, ro which his family, that half 
gradually raiſed: uſelf, had ſome old pretenſions 
obtained only a ſmall part of it, namely, th 
Novareſe, the Fortoneſe, and tte: fiefs d 

 Langhes. His claim to the Milaneſe was den 
ved from a daughter of Philip II. King of Spain 
from whom he was deſcended. France had all 


the natural heir of this dukedom. Philip v. 
had likewiſe his claims; founded on the infeoff 
ments renewed to four of his predeceſſors, King 
of Spain. But all theſe pretenſions were ſuper 
 feded 2 the public utility. The Emperor ken 
on of the Milaneſe, notwithſtanding the 
law ef the fiefs of the empire, which re. 
j- kg that the Emperor, as Lord Paramount 
hall always grant the inveſtiture of them; 6 
therwiſe he might at long-run ſwallow up all the 
al cies belonging to his crown. 
By this treaty, King Staniſlaus renounced the 
BG to which he had been twice elected 
p e able to keep it. They left him 
indeed the title . but be n, 


, theduchies of Parma and Placentia, w hic 


(ua nnn. " — 


claimed by the holy ſee; and whoſe laſt Duke 4 


her ancient pretenſions, derived from Lewis x 


the —_ Was. 2 1 


91 Glid indemhity: an indemnity of greater .ad- 
vantage to France than to himſelf. Cardinal 
Fleury ſeemed: ſatisfied; at firſt with the duchy 
cot Bar, which the Duke of Lorrain had yielded 
pa to Staniflaus; with the reverſion to the crown 
of France. But Lorrain itſelf was not to be ce- 
viel Led till the Duke was put into full poſſeſſion f 
zh Tuſcany. This was making the ceſſion of Lor- 
tha rain to depend upon a great many caſualties, 
nie and profiting very haue by the moſt ſignal ſuc- 
 offcels, and the moſt favourable conjunctures. 
eld The Cardinal was encouraged to avail himſelf 
„Loc his preſent adva 
tio demand Lorrain on the ſame conditions as 
che duchy of Bar, and he obtained it. All it 
os coſt him was ſome ready money, and a penſion 


tages; which induced him 


of four millions ſive hundred thouſand livres to 


PDake Francis, till Tuſcany devolved to him. 
bus the reunion of Lorrain to the French mo- 


in. narchy, a reunĩon ſo often attempted in vain, 


vas irrevocably completed. By this means, a 
olim King was tranſplanted to Lorrain; the 
reigning family of the princes of Lortain to 
Tuſcany; and the ſecond: ſon of the King of 
Spain to Naples: ſa that the French miniſtry 
might have renewed: Trajan's medal, REGna 
ASSIGNATA, Kingdoms diſpoſed of 45 
The Emperor Charles VI. fancied kicfell.a 
great gainer by. this: treaty. Ever ſince the year 
1713, he had endeavoured to engage the diſſer - 
ent ſtates of the empire, with the neighbouring 
princes, to guaranty the indiviſible poſſeſſion 
of his „ daugh - 
ter Mary Tereſa, whom he afterwards married 
to the Duke of Lorrain, Grand Duke of Tuſ⸗ 


cany, in 1736. His hopes were, that a ſon by 


rr ern 


7th ly: of ut I. 


his eldeſt daughter would reſcue his — he 
preſerving the patrimony of Wi 
the-houſe of 5 might continue the Impe- 
rial crown to his poſterity. With this expec- 
tation, he had contributed to place the Elector 
of Saxony, who was married to one of bis nie- 
and had obtained of him the guaranty of that Wi 
famous act of ſucceſſion, called the Caroline prag. 
 matic-ſanttion. He had alſo the guaranty of 
England, Holland, Ruſſia, Denmark, and of 
the ſtates of the empire. He even flattered 
himſelf, that he could obtain of the Elector of 
Bavaria an equivalent te a formal acceptation, WE 
upon marrying his nĩece, the ſecond daughter 
of the Emperor Joſeph, to this Elector. In 
fine, he imagined he had ſecured every thing, | 
when he obtained the guaranty of France. But 
Prince Eugene, ſome time before he died, had i 
told bim, that he ought to have an army ef 
undred thouſand __ WR | 
his bead about any guarantʒ. | 
In the mean time, be preſſed 5 mi- 9 
willy to ſecure by treaty the order eſtabliſned 
in the Auſtrian ſucceſſion; and they agreed to 
doit. Upon which, the Elector of Bavaria, who 
thought he had a legitimate . to the ſucceſ-· 
ſion of the Auſtrian dominio . . 
the daughters of the Emperor Charles VI. im- 
mediately implored the protection of France, who BW 
was at that time in poſſeſſion of ſettling the con- 
teſted rights of princes. The French miniſtry, ſo WW 
early as the year 1737, gave the Emperor to un- 
derſtand, that by this guaranty they had no de- 
Ggn to prejudice the claims of the houſe of Bava- | 
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"Ggn this pragmatic — 

declared himſelf, that he did 

not incend to-injure the rights of any third per- 
0. They deſired him to do juſtice to the 
houſe of Bavaria, and for tet dme went mo | 
ſparks which" were hs > gener 
:ombuſtion, lay concealed under the embers. - 


—— profound rranquillry reigned 
n all parts of Chriſtendom, if we'except the 


IT | 
| bout their Am ican commerce; The French 


ing was ail conſidered as the arbitrator of the 4 


Hifferences of Europe. 


The Emperor — ite a war againſt 


moe. without conſulting the empi ez ' this” | 


proved unfortunate, bur France | 
ber -mediation.” M. de Villeneuve; the 
ambaſſador at the Porte, went to Hunga- 

in 1739, to conclude a peace with the Grand 
fills WOO eee eee | 


| Much about the ame time, Ae | 
ern er- of Genoa, which city was 
ed with a civil war; they likewiſe ſub- 


3 ed and ſoftened the Corſicans, who had 
Fhrown off the yoke of Genoa. © The country” - 
f Corſica, which a long time ſinee has: — 


he title of a kingdom, had ſubmitted, 
We e- eee ene FI — 
noeſe, whoſe country is leſs extenſive, and 


ane _ more than Cork 


inecked / were at char tine in — 
8 under rege hat PTE jj | 


„ r 


 hauff, having travelled in ſearch of adventures, 


opened a correſpondence with the malecontents, 
and offered them his ſervice. After they had ; 
_ agreed about matters, he imbarked for Tunis 
Where be negotiated in their name. Having 
obtained arms, ammunition, and money, win 
tmeſe ſupplies he landed in Corſica, and at lengiil 
was proclaimed King of that land. "IS Cere-| 
mony of his coronation was performed 
' Hurel. He was acknowledged as — = 
— - greateſt part of the iſland, where he-conti 
__ Hued to maintain the war. The ſenate of Ge. 
noa ſet a price upon Theodore's head; but find 
ing they could neither aſſaſſinate him, nor nor re- 
dauce the Cotſicans, they had recourſe to tbe 
Emperor for his aſſiſtance. This appeared 1 
dangerous ſtep; becauſe this prince, looking up- 
on himſelf as Lord Paramount of all Italy, aftcd 
às ſupreme judge betwixt Genoa and the 
The ſenate at length applied to France; ue 
ſent ſucceſſively into that iſland, the Count d 
Boiſſieux, and the Marquis of Maillebois, after 
_  wards' Marſhal of France. Theodore was cx 
pelled, the iſland was reduced, at leaſt for ſome} 
7 time, and the public tranquilliry reſtored. 


to Genoa and Corſica, ſhe was at the ſame time 
interpoſing her good offices between Spain ind 
England, who were juſt enter ing into a ſeatu 
a againſt each other, far more deſtructive tha 
their reſpective claims were worth. The Frend 


deli Spain and Porwgal. - an + 
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had been eranipled upon, and'this ehen 1 
laſted fince 1725. A German comin; of 
the county of Marck, named Theodore de Neu. 


happened to be at Leghorn in 1736. There he : 


While France thus extended her benevolene 


court had even employed her mediation, in 1735 


=] 2 * * 8 EE VI. i fuck 


ſion diſputed by four Powers. The Queen ef 
Hungary proclaimed in all her father's domi= 


| Mts. wii made 2 the King of Foſs: 


1 . Charles, Vi. died: in. 90 
month of October 1740, at tbe age of 
fifty-five. It is of importance to princes, on 
ane life depends the repoſe of nations, not to 
be ignorant that this monarch killed bimſclf by 
a ſurfeit *, at an entertainment, which brought 
him to his ve, and the empire to the brink 
of ruin. If the death of the King of Poland, 
II, could cauſe ſuch commotions; that 


of Charles VI. the laſt prince of the houſe of 


Auſtria, muſt needs produce far other revolu- 
tions. In the * Italy expected to be- 
come independent, a ſituation to which it had 
long aſpired. A great many ſtares, which were 
looked upon as fiefs of the empire, diſclaimed 


this ſubjection. Rome eſpecially, plundered by 


Charles V. ſeverely treated by his ſucceſſors, op- 
preſſed and fleeced by Joſeph, ., brother of 
Charles VI. flattered berſelf. with the hopes of 


being delivered from the pretenſions of the Ger- 


man Emperors, who, ever ſince Otho I. have 
imagined themſelves ſucceſſors to. the rights of 
the. ancient Cæſars. And PROS 4 W 
„ ne 


chuſe at Francfort, . 
mans, though he has not the 
in Rome; and he exacts a tribute of all the pro- 


Vinces of Italy, when he bas forces ſufficient to 


oblige them to pay it. Such a number of du- 
bious and conteſted rights had been the ſource 
of all the calamities, and of the weakening of 
Italy, for the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. It 


| ſeemed therefore probable, that the confuſion 


into which Germany was in danger of 
thrown by the death of Charles VI. would ſet 


the Italians at that full liberty which they had ſo 
long deſired. The new revolution which every 


body foreſa would follow from the extinction 
of the houſe of Auſtria, might not only annibi- 
late the rights and the name of the Roman em- 
pire; but it even appeared doubtful, whether 
_ Germany was not likely to be divided berwixt 


' _ ſeveral princes, all fo potent, as to ſind it diſſi - 
ceult to acknowledge a ſupreme bead, or at leaft - | 


to leave that head poſſeſſed of the ſame authority 
as his predeceflors had enjoyed. It ſeemed 
- therefore that the inheritance. of the houſe of 


| bered. This inheritance conſiſted: of Hungary 


and Bohemia, kingdoms which bad been long 


elective, but were rendered hereditary by the 
Auſtrian princes; of Auſtrian Suabiz, called 
OT e of the . 


lor of Gaol. The German. B.. whom they 5 
jur iſdiction 
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Auſtria could not poſſibly avoid being diſimem- 
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firia, conquered in the r3th century ; of $tiria 
Carinthia, Carniola, Flanders, the Burgaw, the 
four foreſt-towns, the Briſgaw, Friuli, Tyrol, 
the Milaneſe, the dukedoms of Mantua and 
Parma. With regard to Naples and Sicily, 
theſe two kingdoms were poſſeſſed by Don Carlos. 
Mary Tereſa, the eldeſt daughter of Charles VL 
founded her rights on the law of nature, which 
called her to her paternal inheritance, on 
the eee ſanction by which this law Was 
, and on the guaranty of ſo many 
| ces. Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, 
ies the ſucceſſion in virtue of the will of 
the Emperor Ferdinand I. brother of Charles V. 
By this will Ferdinand had, in default of 
male iſſue, inſtituted his eldeſt daughter, the 
Archducheſs Anne, heireſs to his dominions: 
this princeſs was married to the Duke of Bava- 
| ria; from her the Elector Charles was deſcend- 
ed; and there w. een en, | 
| Rightsof a more recent nature were alledged : 
by Avgulius HI: King of Poland, and Elettor 
of Saxony; theſe were the rights of his wife, 
| eldeſt Sao of the 'Emperor Joſeph, the 2 5 
der brother of Charles VI. 1. 15 Mary Tere 
looked upon the pragmatic ſanction as a ſacred _ 
and inviolable law, the Archducheſs, Queen of . 
Poland, had another pragmatic ſanction, ſertled - 
previouſly i in her favour by the father of Joſeph 1. 
and of Gharles; who had made a regulation an 
| 1702, that the daughters of Joſeph ſhould/inhe- 
lit preferably to the daughters of the younger 
| brother Charles VI. in caſe the two brothers 
came to die without male iſſue. After Charles 
e the * — he ann this 
ion; 5 


_— 


"the ee of Fan 


GnAion; 3 therefore they might ſer. his aßide afs | 
ter his death. His brother's daughters had been 
in his power, nor did he -marry them till- he 
made them renounce their rights; now, a re- 
nunciation of that kind might be conſidered as 
involuntary, and conſequently null and void, 
On every ſide they pleaded rights of blood, by | 
ſtamentary diſpoſitions, ' family-compatts, the 
laws of Germany, and the law of nations. 
The King of Spain extended his pe pF a 
to the whole ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 
by aſcending to the wife of Philip II. daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian II. a princeſs from | 
| whom Philip V. was deſcended by the female 
line. It was indeed an extraordinary revolution 
in the affairs of Europe, to fee: the houſe! of | 
Bourbon laying claim to the whole inheritance | 
of the houſe of Auſtria. Lewis XV. might pre- 
tend to this ſueceſſion, by as juſt a title as any 
other prince, Enge he was deſcended in a direct 
line from the eldeſt male branch of the houſe af 
Auſtria, by the wife of Lewis XIII. and likewiſe 
by the wife of Lewis MV. But it was his bu- 
ſineſs to act rather as an arbitrator and protect - 
or, than as a competitor; ſor by that means he 
- had it in his power to determine the fate of this 
ſucceſſion, and of the Imperial throne, —_— 
cert. with one balf of Europe; whereas, had 
he entered the lifts as a pretender, he would 
have had all Europe againſt him. This cauſe 
of ſo many crowned heads was pleaded by pu- 
_ blie_ memoirs, in every part of the Chriſtian 
world; there was not a prince, nor hardly a 
private perſon, that did not intereſt himſelf in 
| Be dit diſpute, and nothing leis was apprehended | 
NIN nts: But bow ;groutly was hu- 
man 
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when the f 


ne. nr} ede ir 
In the beginning of this century the 


Leopold; availing himſelf of the right which 
the German Emperors had conſtanily attributed 
to themnſelves of 


Frederick William, FElector of Brandenburg. 

At that time Pruſſia was only a large deſert. 
But Frederick William II. its fecond King, 

ſued a plan of politics different from mot r 

the princes of his time: for he ſpent above five 

millions of livres in clearing the lands that were 

incumbered: with wood, in building towns, 


. ̃ ä. , ET 007: 


families to Suabia and Franconia; he br 


and furniſned them with all neceſſary imple- 
ments of labour. In this manner, by forming 


| ty-cighr years, amounted to an immenſe trea- 
ſure. ' What he did not put into his coffers, he 
ſpent in raiſing and maintaining an army of | 
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derick III. made a proper uſe of his father's pre- 
paratives. Every body knew that this young 


* 


reign, had employed his leiſure-hours in the 
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CY 


traordinary talents which he had received of 


* 


1 3 3 \ aw" 
5 5 | 
S- 
aroſe ; 


1 Kings, erected ducal 
Pruſſia into à Kingdom in 1704; in favour of 


| 
= 
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and in filling them with inhabitants: he ſent for . 
above ſixteen thouſand men PS Saltzburg, . 


2 new ſtate, and by extraordinary economy, 
he created, as it were, à power of another 
kind. He laid up conſtantly about fixty thou- 
ſand German crowns, which, in a reign of twen- 


fourſcore — choſen men; whom he 
taught a new kind of diſcipline, though he did 
not employ them in the field. But his fon Fre- 


prince, having been in diſgrace in his father s 


culture of his mind, and in improving thoſe ex- 


. Thoſe talents, which indeed would 


0 = have 
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have Mahdy-griced a private ſbjeR, the public 
ſaw and admired ; 1 — did not perceive 
His political, nor his military abilities; ſo that 
the houſe of Auſtria entertained no more dif. 
truſt of him, than of the late King of Pruſſia. 
_ He came to. the crown three months before the} 


em 3 be oe 
- empire, » and upon the Emperor's deceaſe he 
did not loſe a moment, but marched his army 
directly into Sileſia, one of the richeſt provin- 
ces which the daughter of Charles VI. — 
in Germany. His pretenſions were to four du- 
chies, which his family had formerly acquired 
by purchaſes, and by acts of confraternity. His 
anceſtors had renounced all their pretenſions by 
repeated acts, becauſe —_ were not in a con- 
dition to make them but as the preſent 
King had power in hands, be was reſolved 
to maintain his rights. 7 
By this time France, Spain, ne and 
Saxony, were all buſying themſelves about the 
election of an Emperor. The Elector of Bava- 
ria ſolicited France to procure him at leaſt a 
mare of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. He laid claim 
indeed to the whole inheritance in his writings 
but he durſt not demand the whole by his mini 
 MNeers. Mary Tereſa, however, the Great Duke! 
of Tuſcany's ſpouſe; took poſſeſſion immediate 
Jy of all the dominions which had been left hal 
Fu her father. The homages of the ſlates df 
Auſtria ſhe received at Vienna the 7th of No- 
vember 1740; while Bohemia, and the provin- 
ces of Italy, fwore allegiance by their ge 
But ſhe particularly gained the affections of 
r n take the aw] 
cient 


MF, 


Eur VT nation- 1 5 : 3 8 7 | 
in 1222: If for ay of Try Rice lh, 


* pes, be it permixted, in virtue of this = 
« miſe, both to you and your deſcendents, **o 
| « defend yaurſelves, Aena r 8 
. treatecl as rebels. : 
The greater the averſion: whith the- anceftor 
of the Archduchefs-Queen bad always ſhewn 0 
be performghce bfarh? zagements, the more 
is prudent ſtep endeared the Queen to the 
Tftopgarians. This ho had ſo often 
attempted 0 hike U Au e yoke,” em- 
b d that of Mary Tereſa; — — 
been two hundred years e, ke ſeditions, 
quarrels, and civil wars, th — ny began to 
kdore their ſovereign. The "Queen was not 
crowned: oe trek. to after, i, the 22th 
of June 17413 yer her authority was not the les : 
complete. She bad already gained the hearts of 
e "whole nation by that r affabilry, 
which her anceſtors had ſeldom” prackiſed; and 
ſhe had baniſhed that e and faſtidious 
Vir, which is apt to render prince s odious, with- 
opt procuting them the leaſt i 
be tans ont o verneſs ofthe Netherlands, 
er adm body to table: Mary 5 
erh dined Sith 20 the ladies and” officers 'of _ 
diſtindion ; the deputies 6f the Mares accoſted 
| 0 N che never refuſed audience, nor fuk 
body to de een 22 75 
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Ire Pülband, an ech en, ike - 
the name j, or vein without n hy. her | 


; - 


at anytime” whatever, "violate your” privile- + 


Her autit, - 


| 4 the compalſed hes deſign. . This princeſs fla 


pattimony. She was impotent, and yet intrepid. 
Numbers of Auſtrians, who. ſaw only the out 


1 


troops were greatly diminiſhed, and 


5 to ſettle the Imperial e e upon her huſband 
It the Queen of Hon "EAT Ea Wag” v1 ſuch offer, 


mentioned it. 8 1 of Auſtria 8 od 
ry day ſhe received their oath, and ſoon 2 


tered herſelf in theſe. beginnings, that the dignb 
ties with which ſhe adorned the prince her huf 
band, would have paved the way for the In 
perial throne ; but ſhe had no money, and hal 


in different parts of her vaſt dominions. 

The King of Pruſſia propoſed to her at fih 
that ſhe ſhould yield the Lower Sileſia to him; 
_ he offered bis whole credit, his aſſiſtance 
his arms, with five millions of French 5 to 
guaranty the remainder of her dominions, and 


-Miniſters of the experience foreſaw, that 


Germany muſt be thrown. into a total confuſion, 
But the "blood of ſo. many. Emperors, which 
flowed through the veins of this princeſs, would 
not ſuffer her even to think of diſmembering her 


ward grandeur, but not the 'weakneſs., of the 
court of Vienna, . publicly declared, that the E 
| Jeftot of Brandenburg would de put under the 
ban of the empire in ſix months. Even the 
-rainifters of this prince were frightened at the 
Found of 3 name: but he Rigs who 
aw that this power was at that time no 
= a name, and that the ſtate in bes 
Europe then was, would infallibly procure 2 
e marched his army into 81 
month of December 1740. Th 173 . * 
put this device on his ſlandards, Fro Deo & [ot 


N But . Deo; u ta 


LL 


lays M. "ue war of 1741. ; 


it was not PR thus to mix the name of God 
with the quarrels of men ; and-that his diſpute 
was about a province, and not concerning re- 
lgion. Before his regiment of guards he order=. 
ed the Roman eagle to be diſplayed in relief, 
on the top of a gilded ſtaff; a ſtep which Lid 
him under the neceſſity of being invincible. He 
barangued his army, in order in every reſpect Th 
to reſemble the ancient Romans. Entering Si- _ 
leſia, he made himſelf maſter of almoſt the 
i «bole province, of which they had refuſed him 
a part; but nothing as yet was decided. Mar- 
ſhal Neuperg marched an army of about twenty- 
four thouſand Auſtrians to the relief of the in- 
vaded province; and the King of Pruſſia ſoun 
bimſelf under a neceſſity of coming to an en- 
gagement at Molwitz, near the river Neiſs. 
Then it was that the Pruſſian infantry thewed 
| what they were able to perform. The King's ca- 
valry, leſs ſtrong by half than the Auſtrian, 
was entirely broke; the firſt line of his infantry 
was taken in Hank; the battle was thought to 
be loſt; all the King's: baggage was pillaged; - 
and this prince, in danger of being taken, was 
carried away by the eroud that ſurrounded him + 
but his ſecond line of infantry ſet every thing a- 
gain to rights, by that unſhaken diſcipline to 
which they are ſo well accuſtomed; by their in- 
ceſſant fire, which'is repeated at leaſt five times 
in a minute, and by fixing their bayonets to 
heir muſkets in a moment. They gained the vie- 
ry; and this event t became the rf td. of a ge 
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The Ki ing of France j 1 with the Ki, ing 25 of 2 
Jia and Poland, to raiſe Charles Ahert, the 
; of Bavaria, to the Imperi 


— Europe imsgined that. the: King of. 
Pruſſia had ated in concert with France, 
when be firſt entered gileſia; but they were ii 
miſtaken; as we generally are, when we; rea. Wi 
ſon only from probabilities; The King of Prul- 
ſia ran a very great-Tiſk, as he himſelf confeſſ- 
ed; but he forcſa that France would 8 gg 
ſo, ſine an opportunity of ſupporting him. lt 
was viſibly; her inteteſt to act againſt Auſtria, i in 
favour: of; her ancient ally, the Elector of Bava 
ria, whoſe father had been ſtrĩipped of all hi 
dominions for bis alliance with France. Afiec Wi 
the battle of Hockſtet, this very Elector, Charles 5 
Albert, was made priſonen in his infancy by the 
Auſtrians, who had diveſted him even of bis 
name of Bavaria; and France might find her: 
advantage in revenging his cauſe; Ir ſeemed. 
no difficult matter to obtain the Imperial crown, 
and a part of the Auſtrian: ſuceeſſion, for this: 
prince. By this ſtep the new; houſe. of Auſtria- 
Lorrain would be deprived, of that ſuperioriiy: 
which the extinct: — had affected over the 
other powers. of. Eorope:;, this was aboliſhing: 
the old competition e Bourboniſts and 
the Auſtrians, and doing more. Henry IV. 
and Cardinal Richelieu had ever r_ preſumed ro 
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hap. III. the war of 1741. 4t; 
eſia, he was the firſt that foreſaw this revolu- 
ion, though the foundations of it were not yet 
nid. This is ſo true, that he had concerted no 
meaſure at all with Cardinal Fleury; that the” — 
Marquis de Beauveau, who was ſent by the 
Ning of France to Berlin, in order to compli- 

ment the new monarch, could not tell, when 
ie ſaw the firſt motions of the Pruſſian troops, 
whether they were deſtined againſt France or 
Auſtria, King Frederick ſaid to him, at his 
ſetting out upon this expedition, I fancy I 
am going to play your game; if I throw aces, 
© we will ſhare between us.“ This was the 
only overture of the negotiation, which was yet 
at ſome diſtance. Cardinal Fleury was at thar 
ime in his eighty-fifth year, and unwilling to 
gage either his reputation, his old age, or 
dis country, in a new war. He was deterred, 

Yreover, by the guarantee of the pragmatie 
anftion, which the court of Verſailles had late- | 
y ſigned and ſworn to: but, on the other hand, — 
de might have been encouraged to it by the pre- 
eding treaties with the houſe of Bavaria. It is = 
ery certain, that Paris and Verſailles loudly ß, 
demanded this war, which was afterwards ſo 
preatly- condemned; I heard a perſon of very 
Heat diſtinction ſay theſe very words: Car- 
F- dinal Richelieu pulled down the houſe of Au— 
* ſtria ; and Cardinal Fleury, if poſſible, wilt 
* ereft a new one.” | Theſe words, which were 
peated to the miniſter, vexed him prodigiouſ- 
y; nor did he give way, till he could no longer 


cliſt thoſe who were ſo eager for this expedi-- . 


harged the Count of Belleiſle to draw up a plan” { 
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in the empire, and of the war that was prints 3 
ed, in order to procure for Charles Aba, © - £5 
lector of Bavaria, the Imperial crown, and a 
part of the Auſtrian ſuceeſſion. The Gount de- 
manded eight days; and at the- expiration of ” 
this-term he p his'ſcheme;. of which be 
cauſed three copies: to be drawn ; one for: the - 
Cardinal, another, for the depoſit of foreign ak Y 
fairs, and a third he kept himfſel 2 

If there could be any depending on the de £ 
ſigus of man, never vas there a project that bid 

fairer. for ſucceſs. The Count, who was aſter- 
wards. Marſha] Duke de Belleiſle, demanded on- 
ly-that. fifty thouſand French ſhould. paſs the 
Rhine, beſore the month of June, to march to- 
wards the Danube. In this army he inſiſted 
that there ſhould be at leaſt twenty: thouſand 
horſe; and, according to his cuſtom, he en- 
tered into all the particulars: of the march, and 
of the ſubſiſtence of the troops; in every pig 
repeating, that ĩt would de better to do nothing 
at all than to act by halves. They had near 
fix months to prepare for a revolution, which 
had been already 12 the King of Pruſſa il 
in the middle of. winter. Saxony ſeemed . diſpo- 
ſed to join with France and Pruſſia. The King 
of England, Elector of Hanover, vas to be :for- 

ced to a. neutrality: by another army of forty 
thouſand. French, which ſhould be ready to en- 
ter his German ter ritos ĩes on the ſide of Well 
phalia; while the amy under: Marſhal Belleifle 
vas to ſupport: Saxony, Pruſſia, and Bavaria 
by; advancing towards the Danube; The Elec 
tor of Cologne at that time eſpouſed” the in- 
tereſt of his brother, the intended 

The old Elector OY who. was to. obui 


V 
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ſor his heirs a: renunciation from the King of: 


Pruſſia, of that x prince's ri rights to the dachies: of 


Juliers and Bergses, — the; protection oi. 


Franee, was more impatieut than any body eiſe: 


to ſee: the Bavarian Elector on the Imperial 
throne. In ſhort, every thing contributed to his: 
election. The. Imperial crown alone woald? 


have been an inconſiderable thing. They were: 
ta help the Elector of Bavaria to take Auſtrian 

Snabia and Bohemia They were likewiſe tot 
join Spain in putting Don Philip, the: for: off 


Philip... and ſon - in ia of Lewis: EV. impoſe: 


ſeſlon of the Milaneſe and oſ Parma. In ſhortz. 


they made a diviſon of: part of Europe in 17415 


as they had done in 1736, and as England and 


Holland, in conjunction with France, wantech 


to do before the death of enn, Jag - 


Spain. 
' Marſhal; Belleifie; was; ſem tac knelt. 101 
the King of Profſia's camp: and: to Dreſden, im 


order to concert the vaſt projects, which, froms 
the concurrence: of ſo many: prinees, one 


have imagined: could not: poſſibiy miſi He 
greed upon every point with the: King of Profs: _ 

;. who has: given him this character that: 
he never ſaw a man more ſit for the: cabinet? 


or ſor the field. From thence he went to Sa- 


rony, and-prevailed i in: ſuchia manner on the 


mind of the King of Poland; that this prince? 
made his troops: march; even before there was 
a treaty ſignecdl. Thus the Marſhal 


grand confederacy,. which was to: procure, the: 


empire and hereditary crowns, for a prince who 


was able to do nothing of” bimſelf.” "France at 


eee Fey votes, and 


armies, 


+ : 


ited. 
| all over Germany; be was the very ſoul of the 


1 
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armies, n W 
miſed eight and twenty thouſand of his troops, 
though with French money he had hardly. 
twelve thouſand. The King ſent the army he 
had promiſed bim; and by letters patent“, 
made the ſame prince bis lieutenant-general, 
whom he was going to make 9s". e e Ger- 
ny: 
-The Eleftor of Bavaria, firengthened by thoſe 
ſaccours, eaſily penetrated into Auſtria, while 
Mary Tereſa was hardly able to make a ſtand 
againſt the King of Pruſſia f. He immediately 
made himſclf maſter of Paſſaw, an Imperial ci- 
ty, ſubject to its biſhop, and which ſeparates the 
Upper Auſtria from Bavaria. From thence he 
continued his march to Lintz 4, the capital of 
Upper Auſtria. Parties made excurſions to with- Bl 
= AE leagues of Vienna. The alarm was 
2 in this capital; they prepared in a hurry 
ſiege, deſtroying almoſt an entire ſuburb, 
and a palace, which was cloſe to the fortifica- 
tions. The Danube was covered with boats, 
full of coſtly moveables, which they were carry- 
ing to places of ſaſety. The Eleftor of Bava- 
ria even ſent a ſummons to Count: x re Reg 
Governor of Vienna. 

England and 1 as at char time 
Som. holding the balance, which they always 
pretended to have in their hands. The States- 
General were ſilenced at the ſight of Marſhal 
Maillebois's army in Weſtphalia ;. and this ſame 
army had the ſame effect on the King of Eng- 
5 ;who was LT gage e os W 


5 
1 
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1. 4c 
dominions, Where hei then; refided.. He had 


raiſed! an army of twenty: ive ihouſand men to- 
aſſiſt Mary Tereſa ;- bat be was obliged to ahan- 


don her cauſe at the head of this very army” 
| which, had been raiſed. for ber defence; and to 


ſign a treaty. of neutrality, His domeſtics made 
ule of a paſſpott of the general of the French 
army for part of his eqpipege, Which he ſent 
back to London, and whither- he returned b7 
the way- of: Weltphalin and: Holland. At. that . 

time there was not a ſingle power, either with ⸗ 


in or without the; empire, that ſupported | this 
pragmatic | 


anion, which ſo many princes had 
gvarantied: . on the ſide threatened by 
the enemy, was very weak, and not likely to 
hold out long. Thoſe who were beſt acquainted: 
with Germany, and with public affairs, conclu- 


ded; that as ſoon as Vienna was taken, the gate 
| would be ſhut - againſt. the Hungarians; and of 


courſe all the reſt of her dominions would be. 


| pen to. the victorious arms of the allies, all pre- 
ienſions would be regulated . ae 


to the empire and to Hurope. 
The more- the ruin of this e Seed 8 
inevitable, the more courage ſhe exerted- In 
this diſtreſs: ſhe left Vienna, and threw = 
ſelf into the arms of the Hungarians, he had 
been ſo ſeverely treated by her father, and by 


ber anceſtors, Having convened the four or- 
ders of the ſtate at Preſburg, ſhe appeared in 


the aſſembly, holding her eldeſt ſon in her arms, 
almoſt yet in his cradle, and addreſſiug herſelf 
to them in Latin, a language in which ſne en- 
preſſed herſelf exiremely. well, ſhe ſpoke to them 


W-imoſt.in theſe words. Abandoned by my- 
i W by: 


. "RP 


«© my neareſt relations, I have no reſource left 
% but in your fidelity, your courage, and my 
% conſtancy. I commit to your hands the daugh- 
4 ter and the fon of your Kings, who expect 
«of you their ſafety.“ At this ſpeech the Pa- 
latines were greatly moved, and, drawing their 
ſabres, they all cried out, Moriamur pro Rege 
noſtro Maria There 17 75 «© Let us die for our 
King Mary Ter They always give the 
title of King to 2 Queen; and never was 
there a princeſs more deſerving of this title. 
They wept when they took the oath to defend 
| her : ſhe alone appeared unconcerned; but as 
ſoon as ſhe retired with her maids of honour, 
the tears ran plentifully down her cheeks. At 
that very tinie ſne was with child; and it was 
not long ſince ſhe had wrote to her mother-in- 
law, the Ducheſs of Lorrain, I know not whe- 
ther I ſhall have a town left me to by brought 
to bed in. 
__- Such was her diſtreſſed e Py in this 
condition ſhe moved the Hungarians to pity. 
-She excited England and Holland in her favour, 
ſo as to aſſiſt her with money; ſhe had agents 
in different parts of the empire; ſhe negotiated 
with the King of Sardinia, while her provinces 
furniſhed her with troops. - 2 
The whole Engliſh nation were animated in 7 
her defence. The Engliſh are not a people that 
wait for their prince's opinion to direct them. 
Even private people propoſed a free gift to the 
| of Hungary. The Ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, the widow. of that general who had fought Wl 
for Charles VI. contrived a meeting of the prin- 
. Cipal ladies in London, who engaged to give 
the Queen of Hungary an hundred thouſand 
pounds, and the Ducheſs laid forty thouſand of 


n 
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it down. The Queen bad the noble ſpirit nat 
to accept of this money which was ſo generouſ- 
ly offered. her, chuſing only what ſhe expected 
of the nation aſſembled in pailiament, It was 
thought that the victorious armies of France and 
Bavaria would have laid ſiege to Vienna. One 
ſhould always do what the enemy are appreben- 
by. of; and this was the King of Pruſha's opi- 
But. whether the ſeaſon appeared too far 
5 or whether they wanted to eſtabliſh 
i an equilibrium of power, between the houſes of 
Bavaria and Auſtria, | by leaving Vienna and 
Hungary to one, and the remainder of the Ger- 
man poſſeſſions to the other; they did not lay 
ſiege to Vienna, but turned towards Bohemia. 
| The French army, under the command of 
the Elector of Bavaria, marched towards Pr mo: 
and in the way were joined by twenty thouſand 
Saxons, in the month of November 1741. 
Count Maurice of Saxony, natural brother, of the 
King of Poland, ſcaled the town. This gene- 
| ral, who had the ſame extraordinary ſtrength of 
body a his father, with the ſame gentle diſpo- 
ſition, and the ſame valour, was poſſeſſed of 
far ſuperior abilities in the art of war. From 
his reputation, he had been choſen Duke of 
Courland, by the unanimous voice of the na- 
tion ; 1 Ruſſia having deprived him of the 
benefit of this election, he comforted himſelf 
for his loſs in the ſervice of France, and in the 
Wy focial pleaſures of that nation, who were not as 
Jet ſufficiently acquainted with his merit. 
To form an idea of the character of Count 
Saxe, whoſe name will be handed down to po- 
ſterity, it is ſufficient to mention, that being 
accuſed at that time, by ſome perſons about the 


King 


nne en wien . Pre: ſer the generak WM 
of allied armies at variance, he wrote to Gene. 
ral Schmittau the following words. *Thok Wl 
«who know me will 6-52 that I am much 
© fitter to enter the liſts with an enemy, Than 


e 10 ſpin an intrigue.” 
TI 'be were” now under u. neceſſity of taking 
Prague in a few days, or of ab the en- 
Lerpriſe. They wanted 8, and the ſex 


Jon. was far advanced ; and this great cim, 
though but ill fortified, was fill able to with- 
ſtand their firſt attacks. General , 2 
native of Ireland, who commanded in'the'town, 
had a garriſon of -rbree thouſand men; the 
Srand Duke made what baſte he could to his 4 
aſſiſtance with an army of thirty thooſfand, an 
was arrived within five leagues of Prague, the Wi 
25th of November. But that very night the 
French and Saxons ſtormed the rown, 
They made two attacks with a terrible fire d 
their, artillery, which drew the whole garriſon 
that way. In the mean time Count Saxe filent- 
Iy applied a ſingle ladder to a part of the town, 
very remote from the attack; the ladder wa 
too ſhort, ſa that they were obliged to lengthen 
it with hand-barrows. "Monſieur 'de*Chevert, 
at that ũme Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment 
of Beauce, was the firſt that mounted; Marſhal 
_ Broglio's eldeſt for followed him ; they got upon 
the rampart, and found, ar ſome lirtle diſtance, 
only a ſingle centinel; me ren ollowed in crouds, 
and made themſelves maſters of the town. The 
garriſon laid down their arms, and Ogilvi for 
rendered eres arp got 1 with his three 
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om pillage ; and what was very extraordinary, 
he l and the conquered were mixed 
bell mell together for three days, French, Sa- 


ons, Bavarians, and Bohemians, without know- 


ing one another, and without one drop of blood 
being ſpilt. 
| The Elector of Bavaria, who' was juſt come 


Wo the camp, gave the King an account of this 


veceſs, as a general would write to a prince 


* oſt” armies he commanded. He made his 
Tr _ entry into Prague the very day it was ta- 


„ and was crowned in the month of Decem- 
In the mean time the Grand Duke, find- 


tek ir impoſſible for his army to ſubſiſt in the 


jeighbourhood of Prague, retired to the ſouth- 
rn part of the province, and left to his brother 


rioce Charles of Lotrain the command of the 
army. 
| Daring theſe” eraaſlAions, the King of prulſa 


was making himſelf maſter of Moravia, a pro- 
ince ſituated betwixt Bohemia and Sileſia ; ſo 
at Mary Tereſa ſeemed to be overpowered on 


All ſides. Her competitor, who had been already 


owned Archduke” at Lintz, and had taken the 
rown of Bohemia at Prague, was ſer out for 
Francfort to receive the Imperial crown under 


De name of Charles VII. All the Electors had 


uſpended the vote of Bohemia, while the 


WQueen of Hungary was in poſſeſſion of that pro- 
Piace, pretending that a woman had no right of 


ufffage.. As the Duke of Bavaria was malter of 
Prague at the time of his election to the Imperial 


Aignity, he might have availed himſelf of the 


vote of Bohemia; but having no need of it, he 

ſuffered this vote to re main inactive. ee 

| Marſhal Belleiſle, who followed” him from 
3 5 Prague 
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Prague to . ſcemed rather one of lf 
firſt electors, than an ambaſſador of France. ki 
had canvaſſed all the electors, and directed, 

very negotiation; he received the honours di 
to the repreſentative of a King, who gave aw 
the Imperial er The Elector of - Ment 
who preſides at the election, gave bim the righ 
hand in his 0 ; while the ambaſſador gay 
the right hand to the electors only, and tod 
place of all the other princes. His full power 
were delivered in the French tongue to the G 
man chancery, which bad hitherto require 
' theſe inſtruments to be preſented in Latin, ai 
the language of a government which aſſumes ta 
title of the Roman empire. Charles Albert wal 
elected the gth of January. 1742, in the md 7 
peaceable, and the moſt ſolemn manner; 
that he then ſeemed to be at the higheſt pitch i 
Felicity and glory. But fortune ſoon changetl 
and his very elevation rendered him one of 1 
Moſt unhappy princes upon earth. | 
They now began to be ſenſible of the fall » 
they had committed, in not having a ſufficicull 
body of cavalry. Marſhal Belleiſſe was ſick ai 
Francfort; nor could he at the ſame time nM 
nage the negotiations, and command a diſtau 
army. A miſunderſtanding inſenſibly aroſe : 
mong the allied powers; the Saxons complain 
ed of the Pruſſians; the latter of the French; 
and theſe of them all. The Queen of Hunganil 
maintained her cauſe by her conſtancy ; ; by neil 
ney received from England, Holland, and Ve 
nice; by loans in Flanders; and eſpecially by u 
deſperate ardour of her troops, which ſhe had 
length aſſembled from all quarters. The Frenalil 
* Es; were . away by fatigues, by yu 2 
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WA and deſertion, and found a difficulty in 
"Wccroicing. It did not fare with them as with 
ie armies of Guſtavus Adolphus, who, having _ 
gun his expedition in Germany with Teſs than 
en thouſand men, ſoon found himſelf at the 
jead of thirty thouſand, increaſing his troops in 
Je enemy's 3 in proportion to the | 


oald have been forty-five thouſand ſtrong when 
entered Bohemia, conſiſted only of rhirty-two 
ooſand effective men when it ſet out from 
rance. In this number there ought to have 
een twenty thouſand horſe, whereas there ne- 
Xz rer were eight thouſand. Thus every day the 
Wrench diminiſhed, and the Auſtrians increaſed. 
WE cioce Charles of Lorrain, the Grand Duke's 
rother, was in the heart of Bohemia, with thir- 
fie thouſand men. The country was entire- 
Hof his fide, when he began a defenſive war 
ich ſucceſs, by continually alarming the ene- 
"Soy, by cutting off their convoys, and by ha- 
Walling them on every ſide with clouds of Huſ- 
s, Croatians, Pandours, and Talpaſhes. The 
WF 2ndours are Sclavonians inhabiting the banks 


K q f the Drave and the Save; they wear a long 
1 WE oat with NO ſtuck in their belt, a ſabre, and 
bY: = poniar The Talpaſhes are an Hungarian 


| nfantry, armed with a r full, two piſtols, and a 
bre. The Croatians, whom the French call 


* 7 2vates, are the militia of Croatia. The Huſ- 
4. are Hungarian cavalry, mounted on v 


mall horſes, that are light and indefatigable; 


baraß and deſtroy the troops diſperſed in 
J. ifferent parts, and not properly ſupported by 
* avalry; which was every where the caſe of the 


Poe of France and Bavaria. The Elector 
0 8 . 


* of bis arms. The French army; wen, 


„ w. , ran 
thought a anal body of men Culficient to pre, 1 
ſerve a vaſt extent of country. which the QE. 


of Hungary was not ſuppoſed to be in a condi 


tion of recovering. It is eaſy to condemn the 
operations of was when they prove unfortunas 
but it is not fo eaſy to foreſee thoſe misfortune, Wl 
However, Matſhal Belleiſle had long fore warne 
the court of France in all his letters from Frans 1 
1 8 1 
„ They Fe, len troops behind them,” 00 8 
he, * in the Upper Auſtria, whoſe retreat will til 
2 infallibiy cut off.” He wrote to Monſieur dM 


Brereuil, at that time ſecretary of ſtate in the 


department of war, the 17th of Decemba|ii 
1741, in the following terms. I cannot hey 
«« . dwelling on this important point: I can abi 


« ſure you, that the misfortune I foreſee vi 


„happen: the firſt ſource of our diſaſters mu 


<c certainly ariſe from the mixture of nation, 1 
and from the diſperſion of the troops.” The 


Marſhal, was taken ill at Francfort, towards ib 
end of November. His firſt care was then, u 
| write to court, that they ſhould by all mean 
ſend a general to command the armies. In con 
ſequence of which, as early as the 8th of De 


cember, they gave orders to Marſhal Broglia 


an old officer, bred under Marſhal Villars, 1 1 


celebrated for ſome ſignal exploits, to ſet out 1 
from Straſburg. At his arrival in Bohemia, be 


found the victors imbarraſſed with their con- 
queſts, and the Auſtrians ſetiled in all the di- 
ferent parts of the ſouthern part of Bohemi; 
while Upper Auſtria was guarded only by fi 


teen thouſand Bavarians, and eight or nine 


thouſand French. Count Kevenhuller, Gov. 
nor of Vienna, appeared ſuddenly in thoſe qua. 


* _ 
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ters, with the garriſons of the towns left bebind 
im, with the troops recalled from Italy, and 
yith twenty thouſand Hungarians. At that time 
count Segur, a lieutenant- general, was in 
Eintz, an open town, where the Elector of Ba= 
varia had left only about eight thouſand men. 
EKevenholler advanced with an army of thirty 
W:bouſand, under the command of the Grand 
Duke. The only meaſure then to be taken, was 

- it ure; but the Elector ordered Count Segur 
Wo defend what was not tenible. The French 
Wacricadoed themſelves, and prepared to with- 
and even the moſt violent attacks, in hopes of 
me diverſion being made by the troops of Ba- 
ria: but the latter were beaten and diſperſed; 
ad inſtead of relieving Lintz, they loſt Scharding. 

W The Great Duke came then in perſon before 
itz, and fummoned the French to ſurrender 
Whemſclves priſoners of war. Upon their refu- 

, he made his troops advance, with fire- 

5 unn in their hands; and burnt part of his on 

: _ for the fake of burying the French in its 

| A deputation was undertaken by M. 
.- — a lieutenant- general, who is lately 


Ji, cad with all the reputation | that valour, "ſenſe, 
an nd probiry can give. The Great Duke told 
ou, that he inſiſted on their ſurrendering them- 


les priſoners of war. Well,“ faid M. 
Pochatel, you may begin again to dern the 
town, and we ſhall begin again to fire.” The” 
Prince grew more moderate; and ir was agreed 
Wt length, that the French ſhould march out with - 
OY deen and not ſerve for 4 whole” 


After this firſt ſucceſs, the Hungarians rapidly | 
anced to Paſſaw, and retook it, © From : 
E 3 . thence | 


* 


. 
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thence they overſpread Bavaria on the fide of 
Auſtria; while the Auſtrians entered this clec- 
torate on the ſide of Tyrol, and ravaged it from i 
one end to the other. Scarce had a common 
partiſan, whoſe name was Mentzel, a fellow 
known by his brutality and his depredations, Mi 
made his appearance before Munich with his i 
huſſars, when the metropolis of Bavaria ſurren- 
dered by capitulation. All theſe events follow. 
ed cloſe to one another, while at Francfort they 
were preparing for the coronation of the _ : 
tor of Bavaria, To conclude the ſcene, the 
fame day that he was choſen Emperor, he heard i 
that he had loſt Lintz; and ſoon after, that he 
had neither capital nor territories left, 


SA IV. 


The mis 7 FEAR of the Emperor Charles vl 
continued. The battle of Sahay. The Frenei 
are deſerted by the Pruſſians, and afterwarb 

- ty the Saxons, The army under Marſbuli 
' Maillebois marches into Bohemia te no pur poſe i 
Marſhal Nella ſaves the e 42 up ma. 

8 ee, 3 


\Ortone became : as contrary t to . Bavaria 2 
Emperor in Bohemia, as in Upper Auſtm 
and. Bavaria, His fate was ſo much the barde; : 
as things ſtill. bore a favourable aſpect in BoheW I 

mia, and the good ſituation of his allies ſcemeli 

to render them greatly ſuperior, ſo as to be abl 
to oblige the enemy to quit his dominions. For, 4 
on the one fide, Count Saxe had taken Eg 
within five and twenty * of Prague, ol f 


* 
7 
5 W. 
"3 3 
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thus Bobemia was-held by the two -xtrer 
and on the other, ihe King of Prafſiz had gained 
a victory over Prince Charles, near Czaſlaw, in 
the heart of Bohemia, whither he bad penetra- 
ted with his army. 


ſupporting him, and might aſſiſt in preſerving 
be conqueſts which the French armies had made 
in conjunction with their allies, in favour of the 
common cauſe. In the midſt of theſe ſeeming 
advantages, Marſhal Belleifle, who was recover- 

ed of his illneſs, ſet out from Francfort for the 
French army, commanded: by Marſha} Broglio ; 
and found the Auſtrians at Sabay, near Frauem - 
berg, upon the road to Prague. Theſe two ge- 
netals did not agree well in their notions; but 
their zeal for the public ſervice united them. 
That night they lay on the ſame mattreſs, ant 
the next day they fought one of the ſharpeſt and 


VII moſt glorious battles in the whole war; if glory - 
ni is annexed to ſmall events well conducted, and 
16 intrepidly ſupported, as well as to more deci- 
ſbal five engagements. Six hundred carabiniers, 


and three hundred dragoons, with the Marquis: 
de Mirepoix and the Duke de Chevreuſe at their 
| head, attacked and defeated a body of two thou-: 
ſand five hundred cuiraſſiers, commanded by 
Prince Lobkowitz, though the latter were well 
MN of and defended themſelves with great 


very. 
zz rr 
in this engagement. The Duke de Broglio, and 
all the officers, ſet an example to the ſoldiers. 
M. de Maleſieux eſpecially, who was major of 
| the carabiniers, drew them up in- ſuch a manner 
5 contributed greatly . 


3 === 


The Saxons a = : 


the Count de Berenger did great ſervice with the 
brigade of Navarre., This was not a great bat- 


ue, but a trial of ſkill between the Auſtrian and 


French generals, wherein each combatant did 
wonders, and by which the French troops recei- 
ved more honour than real advantage. All this 
bravery was thrown away; and they might 
have perceived, notwithſtanding this ſeeming 
ſucceſs, that the pit was dug, and they were 
tumbling into it. 5 

The King of Pruſſia, diſfatisfied with Marſhal 
Bevglia: had wrote him a very lighting letter, 
after his victory at Czaſlaw, wherein he added 

a poſtſcript with his own hand: * I am quit 
« with my allies, for my troops have juſt now 
obtained a complete victory. It is your buſi- 
« neſs to make what advantage you can of it 
immediately, - otherwiſe you may be anſwer- 

able to your allies.” No body comprehend- 
ed the meaning of theſe words, I am quit with 

allies. Marſhal Broglio wrote to court, that 
the King of Pruſſia might have made uſe of 
more obliging terms, and that this prince did 
not underſtand French. But he underſtood it 
very well, and it was an MPA matter to oa oa 
hend his meaning. 

This monarch remained i in a a ſlate of inaclion 
after the battle of Czaſlaw, and they could not 
conceive what he meant by this inaction. There 
was no advantage taken of the little battle of Sa- 
hay; in ſhort, the troops wanted ſubſiſtence, 
The loſs of a' whole kingdom may ſometimes 


depend on the too great diſtance of a magazine, 


and on the ſcarcity of a ſingle article of provi- 
ſions. The recruits which were expected from 
France came too late ; the troops under 3 


The i , ran. 


a, 


mand of Marſhal Broglio, were ſo far dimioiſh- 


ed, that, at a review, of forty-lix battalions, - 
-which ſhould have made very near thirty thou- 
ſand men, they reckoned no more than twelve 


thouſand. _ 
The remainder of the army was diſperſed i in 


different poſts, while Prince Charles of Lorrain 


and Prince Lobkowitz were reuniting their for- 
ces. Tocomplete the misfortunes of the Frencb, 
there was as little harmony berween their generals 


as between the allies. Had the Pruſſians ated - 
in concert with the French and the Saxons, it 


appears beyond all doubt, that as they were in 


poſſeſſion of Prague, of Egra, and of the 
northern part of Bohemia, and moreover, vic- 
torious at Czaſlaw and at Sahay, they mult have 
continued maſters of Bohemia. Marſhal Belle- 
ile, to whom the King of Pruſſia wrote every 
ty with the greateſt degree of intimacy, and. * 
| 1ather as a friend than as a crowned head, waited 
on this monarch the 5th of June in his camp, 
in order to ſettle every thing that might contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs of the common cauſe, The 
King told him in theſe very words: “ I give 


« you warning, that Prince Charles js advancing. 
% towards M. de Broglio; and that if you do 


« not improve the advantage you had at Sa- 
5 „ hay, I ſhall TER EG a ſeparate 


And 1 it was very near 2 twelvemonth 


Wy ſince this prince had been upon the point of co- 

| ming to an agreement with the Queen of Hun- 
gary; the negotiations had been renewed at 
Brellaw, and at the Hague; in ſhort, the ar- 


ticles of the treaty had been drawn up, and they 


wanted FO but * The ſure way to 


preſer ve 
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ſerve an ally, is to be able to do without 
him: bur Marſhal Broglio s army was far from 
being in this happy fituarion ; for it was daily 
_ wallting by ficknefs and deſertion.” 
The French were driven from all their clas; 
this loſt all their ammunition and proviſions, 
part of which was-plundered by their. own fol. 
diers, and the other part by the enemy. Prince 
Charles paſſed the Moldaw, and purſued a de- 
tachment under M. de Aubigne, which was re- 
tiring in diſorder. From thence he followed 
the French troops to Thein, to Piſeck, and 
from Piſeck to Pilſen, and to Beraun. Theſe 
retreats coft the French as many men at leaſt ag 
a battle, and beſides it diſpirited the troops, 
The huſſars perpetually harraſſed them in their 
_ precipitate mat ches; their equipages were plun- 
dered; andevery Frenchmanthat ſtrayed from bis 
corps, was ſure to be butchered. In the midſt 
: of this diſorder of fo many detached bodies fly- 
ing from before the enemy, Marſhal Broglio ſa- 
ved the army, by making a ſtand with about ten 
_ thouſand men againſt Prince Charles's whole ar- 
my, by putting a deep rivulet between the 
Prince and him, by 7 Rtealing a march, and at 
length by — 14 towar ds Prague with his 
whole army. All this was admirably conduct- 
ed, yet did not at all contribute to re-eſtabliſh 
his affairs. While he was exerting his endea- 
vours to prevent his troops from being deſtroy- 
ed by the united armies-of Prince Charles and 
Prince Lobkowitz, he was deſerted by the King 
of Pruſſia. The firſt diſaſters of the French in 
Bavaria and Bohemia were the cauſe of the trea- 
ty's being drawn, and the latter of its being 
* che 11th of . 1 The Tg 
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Pruſſia had taken up arms at a proper time, in 
order to make an eaſy conquelt of Sileſia; and 
he was willing to lay them down at a proper 


time, in order ta. preſerve the largeſt..and the 


richeſt part of that province, as far as the river 
The Queen of Hungary, after having had it 


in her power fifteen months before, to obtain 


troops and money of the King of Pruſſia, to pre- 
vent the war, and to put. the Imperial crown 


on her huſbands head, if ſhe would only have 


reſigned a part of this province, thoughtherſelf 
very lucky in, yielding much more to 522 
than he had aſked at firſt, while ſhe obtaine 

nothing of him in return. She likewiſe granted 
him the county of Glatz; yet, though. ſhe did 


| not make an ally of this prince, ſhe-was for 


ſme time, delivered from a; very formidable er 


in this treaty the Emperor was deſerted, nor 


wa the leaſt mention made of France. One of 


| the conditions of the peace was, That Saxon) 


ſhould be comprehended in it, provided, their 
troops withdrew from the French within ſixteen 


The Saxon army withdrew before : the rime 


; 7 : ; \ V 


| preicxibed ; and the French remained the on 


protectors of the Emperor, and the only; troops 
expolcd to danger. Francfort, where this 
prince had been crowned, ſerved for his aſy.. 
lum. In vain did Marſhal Belleiſle, though in- 
firm, poſt away from the King of Pruſſia's camp 


to the court of Dreſden.; in vain did Marſhal 
B oglio aſſemble his ſcattered troops, Which 
| Were naw. F There was 


7 


very little 


* 


ubordination in his army; 


-they | 
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wune of being the fear of war, is alſo very great; 


There was another inconveniency, which 2. 
Marſhal Belleiſſe, who. arrived at Prague from Wi 


the neighbourhood of Prague, part of the bat- 
talions defipned for Bavaria, wanted ro preſerve 


Thus there were two generals, while the prin- 
_  cipal officers did not know whom to obey: But 


vice did not ſuſſer much; a thing ſtill more ex- 


were ſtill in poſſeſſlom of the place of the greateſt 

Bohemia was rhe theatre of theſe revolutions; the 
__nefs and'cruetty of an unbridled ſoldiery. The 
city of Munich was obliged to pay the heaviel 
plundered, and the people driven to 9 


found themſelves in a ſtrange country, without 
againſt Prince Charles, who was ſuperior in 
guage of the country which has the misfor- Wi 


you receive intelligence oftener and ſooner; 
the national troops are always favoured, and 
the foreigners are betray ern. 


Fe 3 


Dreſden towards the end of the month of June, 
had the commiſſion of general in Bohemia; 
and Marſhal Broglio, who had under him, in 


his command, as being the oldeſt Marſhal. 


Cardinal Fleury continued the command 0 
Marſhat Belleiſie. While they remained in ti 
dubious and da us ſituation, the King's ſer: 
traordinary than this diviſion of authority. 
The French, thus deſerted by rheir allies 


importance among all their conqueſts But whilſt 


Hungarians, ſtill maſters of the capital of Bavariz 
Jorded'ir over the people with' all the licentiouſ- 
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contributions ; the neighbouriny villages wen 


a, 


* 


bon rv. 4 WY Yes. 


wo at 


F 
ad aſſembled his troops, and withdrawn from . 
Munich ſo early as the month „ "We" ber 
nhabitants, highly incenſed a the gar- 
iſon, knocked numbers of them down as 


out ic Big er Pics dd ne witke the Empe- 
An ; but while be kept Prague aha 4 Egra for 
in im, he ſent the Duke of Harcourt to relieve 
the We „with an army of about fifteen thouſand 
n. nen. This diverſion ſer Munich for à minute r 
vr. 


a 


. 


rates of Munich, which was almoſt an open 
own, and intrenched themfelves in this fitua- 
on. But ſome days after, they wete obliged 
o ſurrender 'a ſecond time, and to deliver up 
heir arms. This coſt the lives of à great many 


while others got off by ſurrendering part of their 
F operty. The Bavarian troops, were always 


Harcourt could do, to maintain himſelf along 
de Danube againſt a- e enemy. But al 5 
Europe had then its eyes. upon por Frogue where 
me two French Marſhals had, r io many 
Sdifaſters, aſſembled about e Fa Tony 
thouſand eff. Qive. men, either in the town, or 
onder the walls. Prince Charles of Lorrain ap- 
peared before this city the 27th of June 1744 
with an army of about forty-five thouſand men; 
Wand General Feſtititz brought bim eighieen 
thouſand Hungarians, who had been employed 
Fin Sileſia, and who, by the late peace with the 
King of Pruſſia, were let looſe againſt che French. 
| No inftance as yet had been ſeen. of an army a 
ol ſixty thouſand Men belieging another arm 
lor — — but the more numer- 
ous 
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hey were marching out; then rhey ſhut the 


itizens, who. were maſſacred by the Pandoursz 


besten; and it was as much as the Duke of - 


town, the x more. it b was * — preſumel 
tbat they muſt. want ammunition and Weiden ; 
The Queen of Hungary uſed all le ende 
Yours o recover his capital; ſhe gave ere 
borſe in her ſtables to. carry the ar illery ani 
- ammunitions for the ſiege of Prague; .the loci 
of ber court followed her example, or Paid faſ 
the waggoners horſes in money. 1 
this court had been exhauſted, Me: more thy 
hopes began to revive... .. fo 
be Queen had made berſelf an pr 
Ja” in order to enter Prague on bor ſeback a 
triumph, at the head of her victorious army 
So ſure were they in all parts of the . Queen of 
'Hongary's dominions, of taking Prague in 2 1 
xy little time, that a general of the Auſtria 
"Netherlands ſent a ſervant from Bruſſels vii 
Prague, in order to get the firſt information «a 
ms taking of that city. - 0 J 
The French miniſter ordered Marſhal Bellcieſ 
. 10 offer to evacuate, the rown, provided the 
Deen would permit all the French troops i 
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_  {Bohemig to retire, and the Auſtrians on thei 
5 gde evacuated Bavaria, This propoſal ſeemed 


_ 3s be the preliminary. of. a general peace ; bu 
the Auſtrians were far from. accepting of it; for, 
in the ſecond conference, Marſhal Konigſed 
declared to Marſhal Belleiſle, that the Queen, 
his miſtreſs, expected that the whole French 2 
my ſhould. ſurrender . themſelves priſoners d 
-war., in Prague almoſt every thing was want 
og, except courage. Towards the end of Jul 
butchers meat coſt four livres a-pound; horls 
. Neth was ſerved up at the very beſt tables; and 
1 the . of OS |, . fourteen 
5 thouſaud 
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N were venere, to o be Kalled; * 
e left to en, The Dakes 


eury; the Count de Clermont-Tonnere, co- 
nel-general of the horſe, and M. de Sechelles, 
work gry of - the” army, ſent their -plarei:roy 
the mint at Prague,” 58 order to eaſe bot 
Joffcers and ſoldiers. 2 20931106; i age 

To be thus diſtant om pete native Coil, is 
the midſt of a people whoſe langua 
not underſtand, and by whom boy's — hated; 
to be expoſed to all ſorts of want, without be- 
ing ſure of receiving any relief; in ſhort, - to 


battered their intrenchments with an hundred 
pieces of cannon, and "thirty-ſix mortars; but, 
having no good engineers, they proceeded very: 
lowly in their works. The branches of their 

trenches were too long and too wide, and the 
French beneſited by theſe miſtakes. They 


Auguſt was the moſt memorable, being a doun- 
right battle. The beſieged, to the number of 
twelve thouſand, attacked the beſiegers, made 
themſelves maſters of a battery of cannon, tool 


u took General Monti, killed fifteen hundred men, 
and wounded above two thouſand. In this'2c- | 
don the Duke de Biron, the Prince des Deux 
5 Ponts, brother of the reigning Duke, and the 


Prince de Beauveau, were wounded: The 
Marquis de Teſle, chief equerry to the Queen, 


5 * The Marquis de aumont, colo-, 


de Biron, de 
| Fer, de Luxemburg, de Bouffler, de Bog 


ge they did 


have no other ſubject of converſation thawtheir - 1 
paſt miſtakes and preſent danger; this was he 
Inte of the French: in Prague. The Auſtrians 


nde fallies every day; but chat ef dhe nad ee 


two hundred priſoners, filled up the works, 


and his lieutenant-colonel, were ſhin near to 
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bot ſurpriſed the Auſtrians. They n never woull 
ö carry any of thoſe feeble works which 
did not ſo much as merit the name of fortifics 
nons, but contented themſelves with firing fron 
their dartories,, thoogh to no manner of pur rpoſe, 
- eve ng the leaſt breach; 6 
. that the town was rather inveſted than beſieged 

And yet the loſs of all the French troops, both 
in Prague and Egra, ſeemed to be inevitable ig 
the. long-run. There was only one reſource 
left. This was, to fend to their aſſiſtagce thatve. 
ry army of about forty thouſand men, who, un- 
dier the command of Marſhal Maillebois, hal 
_ compelled the King of England to ſign an apps 
rent neutrality, and who kept Holland and Hs 
Hover in awe: but this army was two hundred 

from Prague. This expedient was pro- 
by the Marquis de Fenelon, ambaſſader 
Holland. It had its in conveniencies; but i 
was alſo attended with its advantages. The 
Freneh were then” in ibe moſt perplexed ſitus- 
on Though: their country is able to raiſe and 

maintain ibree hundred thouſand men for + 
— years, without exhauſting itſelf; . yet 
there were hardly more than twenty thouſand 
at that time in the heart of the kingdom. ao 
bad ſent at diflerent intervals into 
better part of two hundred and twelve eons 
and one hundred and ſeventeen battalions, 
which had been recruited from time” to time. 
Theſe troops, which were diſperſed at Prague, 
at Egra, in Bavaria, and in the Upper Palat- 


ttallons and — ne, * — 

and | Gene eee 58. Heſbans,. with 

wo of — It was obvious, abet lg all 
* troops had acted together in one body;/ 
aſſiſted by Pruſſia and Saxony,” the 
J infallibly have carried their point. Om 
be + other hand, if the army under Marſhal 
Maillebois was to move from the banks of the 
thine, and to penetrate into Bohemia, the 
ingdom would be left naked: and then even 
de Dutch alone might be formidable, ſo as to 
ſult the French frontiers with forty thouſand 
men. It is true, the Marquis de Fenelon an- | 
wered for the neutrality of the: States-General;- 
t the King of England might enter Flanders 
vith 2 powerful army. Upon this occaſion the 
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Marſhal de Puiſcgur. repreſented the difficulties / 
indthe dangers; Marſhal Noailles acknowledged 
doth, but inſiſted on the neceſſity of the under- 
_ Marſhal d'Asfield was of the ſame opi- 
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w, but neceſſary rev ſenſible: ind * e- 1 
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deſt and the ableſt generals were conſulted. The / 


And the King determined on this hazad- 


7 — of : livies that. the King 


Ject of entering Bok 
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not 
Emperor who had ſo poorly defended his 
againft the Auſtrians; | Carding 
eury wrote to him to diſſuade him from it; 
and the only reaſon be gives in his letter of the 
5 Auguſt, is couched in thefe terms: Hoy 
2 vould it become an Emperor to appear at te 
Bead of our armies, without an equipaę i 


of France 


= the ctr any annual. Marſhal Maile 


Piarſhal Puiſegur, . it abſolutely necef 8 
fary that this army ſhould march, was of « 
nion that it ſhould go at leaſt where Ma 
Anme, but the t 


dimal's intention was; char Maillebois's army 
ä 4 reſt of Se Kage 


Mos the:nwat ties; this miniſter ellayed cvey 65 
— of accommodation. He took care 1 
ſound King George II. who had been obligel 

5 


the preceding year to remain neuter in a cauſ 
which the Engliſh had at heart. He ftatteral 


ter how — — — 
his greateſt friends at the fame time allowed, thet 
no miniſter before him had more aſe of che 
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money in pa influence. lie made 
50 ſecret of this himſelf; for the author of theſe 
memoirs heard him 4 There is à drag v 


r and it is 
« fold only in my ſhop.” - "Theſe words, which 
new no elevation of ftyle or of underſtan« 8 
| were ex preſſiwe of his character. War was ne- 
ver his taſte. He always thought it would de 
the pericd of his power. I can undertake,” 
be uſed to ſay, to manage a parliament in time = 
| © of peace; but I cannot anſwer to do it in 
time of war.“ Cardinal Fleury had often 
| profited by this timidiry, and therefore preſer- 
ved a ſuperiority in his negotiations. This is 
what the party that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole laid to his charge: They continually com- 
plained of his dilatorineſs in declaring war-a- 
gainſt Spain: A ſtrange fort of crime, in having 
| defired to continue peace to a trading nation. 
This party was made up not only of the To- 
| rlesj; Who 456 always enemies of the Whigs; 
but was moreover a coalition of Whigs and Fo. 
MA | . : Ties, 
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res, qual diſhed, b auſe they were dete 
8988 Er — 3 
F 
apd ,what; wa ave- lately: baheld in Sweden 


jealouſies, and — 3 and though i in ably 
lute monarchies theſe evaporate into — — 
murs, yet they become ee en ee gen 
men governments. ; a 
The country-party e 3 

King George II. had ſacrificed, by his treaty of 
_ neutrality, the glory of Great Britain to the pre- 
ſervation of Hanover. At the fame time they 
laid the whole blame upon Sir Robert, who had 
no ſhare in this neceſſary and tranſient treat), 
which was made only to be broke. Long mo 
this they had attacked this miniſter in open # 
liament. Mr Sandys, member then of the — | 4 
of Commons, ſaid theſs words publicly, the 234 
of February 1241. Get ready, ſor in three 
4 days time I ſhall impeach you.  * 1 accept 
4% the challenge, replied the miniſter, < 


4% vided we fight honourably. And at the 
time he quoted this yerſe out of Horace, 


we confeire N F; 1 palleſeere eu. 


Accordingly, on the day appointed, his 2 
made à motion in the houſe of Commons, 10 
addreſs his Majeſty to remove Sir Robert Wal 
poke from his council, and from his preſenc 
Flag ſame. time, my Lord Carteret made the 3 
ſame motion in the houſe of Peers. And the 
* *. eee * * n mit 7 
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This es nien injuſtice. to want: to 
aim a man, before he bad been con vici 
baving deſerved it. However, that which ſome - 
times happens, happened then. The right ſide 
of the queſtion. carried it in both bouſes, and 
Ae maintained. his ground ſtill for ſome 
But at the expiration e 
— * which the repreſentatives of the people 
have @ right to fit in parliament, new members 
being choſen, and the country- party 
ſtronger, the miniſter, who had ſtood his g 
twenty years againſt fuch a number of enemies 
av, that he muſt be obliged to lay down“. The 
King made him a Peer of Great Britain, by the 
: wad pert en and w_ OT 
cligned all his employments. Upon 
commenced a parliamentary proſecution againſt - 
im+ they inſiſted on his giving an account of 
x thirty millions of livres, which be had ex- 
| in ten years ſecret ſervices; among which 
* — twelve hundred thouſand livres 
en to political writers, or to thoſe who had 
2200 IT 
2 zenſed at this accuſation, e- 
led their purtait, by procoguing. the parlia- 
ment, that is, by | in vir- 
| wa the royal prerogative. 3 5 "TX 
| | The perſon who then TAS band 
Ws this very Lord Cartetet, who bad made the 


n 
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againſt 
be Ert eee! 
© the nation that he was as much- incli- 
| d to war as they : de that the better 10 govern 
be favoured their paſſions. 
Lord Grier, who bad bera ormerly e. 
Warm drama 8 
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Sir Robert in the houſe of Peers. 


| Robert o 


and Hilderſheim to be yielded to the Electot d 


| & bretand, rhe one of the en Learned men in 
England. He ſpoke ſeveral living languages, e 
ſpecially French and Seen, — well; 
was bold, artful, active, indefatigable, prodigy 
of the public money upon occaſions; and as in- 
elined to war through pleaſure and taſte, 1 
Walpole had been inclined to peace. He & A 
not get into Sir Robert's place, which is that of 
High Treaſurer under another title; but rel i 
ned his ancient poſt of Secretary of State for the i 
northern provinces; and immediately he came 
into higher credit than bad ever tee v to " 


Fe Gene fore overtures voinhis: mi-. 

- piſter: concerning an aecommodation, and even i 
went fo far as to propoſe the mediation of Gren 
Britain. But all the anſwer my Lord Cartete 
made him, was to engage the parliament ts 
grant money to the King for the raiſing d 
27 ; for taking the Hanoverian forces into 
pays : nting Subſidies to Denmark and ty 
lt, who were always ready to ſell mes 
to 4 parties; for augmenting the ſubſidies d 
the Queen of Hungary; for entering into an 4 
harice with the King of Sardinia, and maintais 
ing his army; for conducting a conſpiracy a 
Naples; and for ſending fleets to the Mediter 
ranean and to America. He formed- allo # 
ſcheme of procuring tbe biſhopricks of Oſnabuy 


Hanover in full property; and, in ſhort, of m# 
king his maſter the umpire of both hemiſpheres 
At the ſame time that Cardinal Fleury addref 

ed himſelf to ſo imperious a court, he app 

er to the very general that W 
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had been undertaken, 


table. 


ging Prague... He » wrote. to. Field-Marſhal Ko- 


nigleck, a letter * the 11th of July, which 


was delivered him b 1 Marſhal Belleiſle ; ” where- 
in be excuſed himſelf in regard to the, war th: 
1 that he h 
been carried away by the torrent contrary to his 


| own inclination... It is known, ” ſaid he, to 
lf 4 aa many, how ſtrongly. 1 oppoſed the 


olution. we have taken,, And that I was in 


4 ſome meaſure forced, to cpnſent to it. Your 
“ Excellency is too well acquainted with what 
Lf bas paſſed, not to gueſs at the perſon who {et 
| © every engine at work, to determine the King 


to enter into a confederacy, ſo contrary to my 
© inclination and io my principles,” All, th. 


| anſwer the Queen of Hun aal ordered t be 
made, was to print the. Car 

Jeaßy to ſee what —_ effects this letter muſt have 

produced. In the firſt place, it threw; the. 

[whole blame of the war on the very genera *who 

vas employed to negotiate with Count Konig- 


ſeck; and to render his perſon odious, was not 


the way to facilitate the ſucceſs of his negotiation. 


In the ſecond place, it was in ſome meaſure ac- 
know ledging the weakneſs of the miniſtry ; and 
it implied. a very flender knowledge of mankind 


not to foreſee, that this weakneſs would be made 
4 handle of, that the allies of France would 


gow indifferent, and her enemies more inttac- 


The Exe ſeeing bis letter printed, wrote 
a ſecond, wherein he complained to the Auſtrian 


general of the publication of his letter; and told 
dim, 0 that he ſhould not be hercafier ſo for- 


OT to Write to him.” This ſecond letter 


aa yore. harm than the firſt. He denied 
them 


o - * 4 a” 
- bye! 
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inal's letter. It 4s 


5 quota of troops. Holland was e ede 


— by which. no 1 1 was 

crowned all thoſe improdent ſteps, hich br. 
ſevere Judges were apt to excuſe in a- man why 
was eighty-ſeven years of age, and fired with 
W papa At length, the r rey 


rl rating wider moods A 
—.— th ſecularifations of biſhopricks 
r The Engliſh miniſter 
did not think he wanted the —— aſſil- 
ance to 'obtairi theſe biſhopricks, and infulted 
that prince's. offers by rendering them public, 
The conſequence 1 Ton that the Emperor diſown. | 
ed his propoſals peace, as e n 
| N. diſowned the war. f | 
2. difpote naw grew warmer then ever, 
Sober on the one hand; and England on the o- 
ther, who were really principals under the name 
of auxiliaries, endeavoured to hold the European 
balance with ſword in hand. Towards the 
1 of 1742, the court of England ſent into 
ers, fixteen thouſand Engliſh, ſixteen thoy- 
 fand Hanoverians, and fix thouſand Heſſians; 
| who, in conjunction with fiſteen thou and At 
Arians, a formidable army. They 
were commanded by the Earl of Scair, an of 
cer formed under rhe Dyke of Martborough, and 
afterwards ambaſſador in Fratice, in 1715. 
Before nd ftruck a blow, ſhe wanted to 
drag H into this quarre); but the (lates, 
| alert ſtrictly to the treaties by which they 
y bound to ſepply the Queen of Hung: 
Ty ry with money, would not as yet furniſh an 


to two parties, one defirons of preſer vin 
* EE” e A dirs, 


g * 


dbat time not ſo. well known, but which was 
Wining ground every day, wiſhed for a change 


arty durſt not as yet declare themſelves openly 
Pprevailed over gratitude to the blood of the Naſ- 


forces to thoſe of the Queen of Hungary and of 
Wc King of Great Britain. 
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public, ſeemed to be founded rather on diffe- 


ar caſe, had been the cauſe of De Wit's being 
The grandſon of the Penſionary De Wit, who, 


oot to the council. They never bad one tu- 
ultuous deliberation 3 but, on the other. hand, 


ates had taken a reſolution to augment their 
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not one of the regency could tall, whether de 
ere determined for a war. 

Lord Carteret went over to the Hague, in or- 

r to hurry them into this meaſure, Lord 


s, repaired likewiſe to the ſame place with 
bs ra view. The Duke of Aremberg, as 
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e able io penetrate 8 without their 
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of government, and a Stadtholder. But this 
before the other two. The love of liberty ſtill | 
zus, and over the intrigues of the Pzince of O- 

age. Theſe principles, this diviſion of minds, 
and this dilatorineſs ſo. common io republics, 
when they are not threatened by ſome preſling 
Winger, prevented the Dutch frem joining their 

| The parties which at that ws divided the re- 


pence of opinion, than on violence of faction. 
hat ſpirir of ſedition, which, in almoſt a ſimi- 


maſſacred by the people, ſeemed to be extinct. 
ike him, oppoſed the war, walked quietly oa 


ey had no determinate project; and when the 
r00ps with wenty thouſand men ax all events, 


_ who commanded the Engliſh army at 


ger as any, backed them with his vague ſuli- 8 
cuations. My Lord Stair had an army that 


ET - 
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of the amazement and concern of my Lod 
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aſſiſtance : for, reckoning the Auftridns, = 
were above eighty thoũſand men. He wan 
to take Dunkick, whoſe fortifications were wen 
on the land- ſde, from the nature of the fo: 
which is all fand. It is very certain, that lM 
France they were under apprebenſions for Dui 

kirk. The Engliſh, who were continually p 
claiming at the Hague, that the French had rf 
ſtored the fortifications of that harbour, vil 
every endeavour to excite the Dutch to join witli 
them in demanding fatisfaftion for this pretend 
ed infraction of the treaty of Utrecht. Mari 
Puiſegur adviſed Cardinal Fleury, to propoſe 6 
queſtering Dunkirk into the hands of the Stat 
General till the concluſion of a peace. Such 
propoſal, which was frank and artful at the am 
time, ought to have engaged the Dutch to t«ii 
"have as mediators, and not as enemies. Tix 
Propoſal was made them by the Marquis of Fs 
nelon: but though the Engliſh party had not 
yet authority ſufficient to force Holland into 
War, yet they had ſuch influence as to hind 
their accepting an honour, which would nec 
- arily have rendered them neuter. In the mes 
time, the allied army at Bruſſels might har 
_ penetrated into France: but the King of Eng 
land wanted to temporiſe, and to wait till Ho 
Jand had fully determined; which was one 4 
the greateſt miſtakes committed during ths 
Whole war. I was at that time myſelf witnd 


_ Stair, who faid, that the King his maſter h 
_ Joſt an opportunity, which he would 

meet with again. Nothing was then done © 
ther in Flanders or upon the Rhine: but iis 
eyes of all Europe were fixed upon Bohemiy 
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ail maſters of Prague, and ſtill beſieged. The 


veal marching tO their aſſiſtance through Weſtphalia, 

WF r2nconia, and the frontiers of the Upper Pala- 
at U unate. Prince Charles, upon the news of the 
Dur march of this army, turned the ſiege of Prague 
pronto a blockade, and im dee flew to the 
dre defence of Bohemia. 

It was at this very time &, that a partiſan whoſe 
wü bame was Trenk, at the head of a crew of Pan- 
ene dours, Talpaſhes, and Croatians, took the town 
rior Chamb on the frontiers of the Upper Palati- 


e nate, which {till held out for the Emperor. He 


ate. put all the inhabitants to the ſword, and ſet fire © 
chi o the town, afier having firſt given it up ta be 
ane plundered by: the: foldiers, and taken, as it is 


be id, to his own ſhare, the ſam of 390,000 


this place. Theſe ſame banditti, having met a 


Wick and their conductors. With ſuch ſavage 
ferocity did theſe irregular. troops of Hungary | 
carry on the war in every quarter. : 


and Egra muſt ſoon undergo the ſame fate; yet 
E they ſtil] flattered themſelves with hopes from 
Maillebois's army; while the raiſing of the fiege 
of Prague revived the ſpirits. of the court of 
Francfort, The Emperor enjoyed a tranſitory 


colours taken from the Auſtrians in thoſe allies, 
which had been ſo many real battles, and where- 


* December: 14. & 15. + ar . * 
? EE | t 


The two 1 > FE _ Belleiſle, 7 8 
my commanded by Marſhal Maillebois, was 


German florins, which had been depoſited in 
French convoy of -ſick foldiers, maſſacred the 


In France, moſt people were afraid that Prague 


ſatisfaction, when the Prince of Deux Ponts,. 
brother of the, reigning Dake, brought him the 


in this prince had greaily eee himſelf. 
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fore had been Juſtly concerted. Count Saxe wy 


of Bohemia on one fide, while Marſhal Brogls 


*% 


mia, where he made four hundred priſoners d 


| Joined his troops to the grand army, who were 


engage in an action the ſucceſs of which may 


- The 2 . 74 Fart! 


At length the army under Marſhal Maillebsy 
arrived, towards the beginning of September, o 
the frontiers of Bohemia. Hitherto every mes 


to join this army with the body under his com- 
mand in Bavaria, which indeed conſiſted of ny Wl 
niore than twenty-ſeven thin battalions and thir. 
ry ſquadrons, but was a great addition to the 
new army. Count Saxe, who had already the 
character of improving every opportunity, hal 
juſt ſtole away with the corps under his com- 
mand in Bavaria, from Kevenhuller's army 
which had cooped him up; and by a very der 
trous march, he advanced towards the frontier 


approached on the other, 

The Duke of Harcourt, with a detkchment of 
Count Saxe's troops, had already taken the little 
rown of Plan, at the weſtern extremity of Bohe- 


war. Count Saxe having afrerwards evacuated 
Plan, and taken another poſt called Elbogen, 


toon within ſight of the Auſtrians. They now 
had it in their power to come to an engagement 
with the enemy: but it was a very hazardous af- 
fait; and if they ſhoald happen to be defeated, 
they were neither fure of a retreat nor of ſubſilt- 
ence. The miniſter had wrote twice to Marſhal 
Maillebois: „ Take care not to expoſe the 
« King's armies to any diſgrace ; and do not 


«© be dubious.” 

But there could be no con whoſe ſucceſi 
was not dubious; and the difficulty increaſed e- 
very day in regard to | ſubſiſtence, becauſe the 

enem g 


Chap. 1. the war of wu 
„enemy had plundered a magazine. The French 
i w2oted to open a road to Prague, by Caden, 
"i HE on the river Eger, leaving Egra and Elnbogen 
behind: when once they had taken poſt atGaden, 
"4 BY the communication with Prague ſeemed cafy, 
ind they might receive proviſions from Saxony. 
2" Moreover, Marſhal Broglio had poſted the Mar- 
„aui Armentieres at Leutmeritz with ſome 
h troops. Leutmeritz is a ſmall town of Bohe- 
by mia, where the Eger falls into the Elbe, about 

half-way between Caden and Prague. The 
1 whole depended on the poſt of Caden; ſo that 
we people of Paris exhauſted their conjectures 
| and criticiſms on this important operation. Ne- 
* ver was the conduct of generals cenſured with 
0 much ſeverity and precipitation: nay, it has 
| of been even ſince publicly queſtioned whether the 
tl French troops had ever been at Caden or not. 
5 I ſhall give here the real fact as it has been 1 
eeſted by the general himſelf. This detail will 
ot perhaps be of any importance to poſterity; 
- but it is intereſting at preſent. The 22d of Oc- _ 
ga, tober, Count Saxe detached ſome troops to Ca 

ere den, in order to break down the bridge over the 
Eger, and to prevent the enemy's paſſage... In 
e conſequence, of this order, an independent com- 
* pany enters Caden, and breaks down the bridge; 


arrive, reſtore the bridge, and make themſelves 
maſter of Caden. Then all communication he- 
tween Broglio's army and that of Marſhal Mail- 
edois was cut off. The latter received no ac- 
count from Leutmeritz; nor could he proceed 
Ito. Caden but by a defile,. which appeared im- 


founded with THEN 3 through which 
{tk G3 tiers 


but no ſooner is this done than the Auſtrians _ 


practicable. The kingdom of Bohemia is fur- 
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* 
der Marſhal Maillebois had no more bread than 


of a pound of meat a- piece. They tried the de. 
| file of Caden; the artillery could not paſs ; the 


| pli 


$ and to fight, or to go no farther.” All the 
turn towards the Danube, in order to ſave Be 
Lorned towards Bavaria. It was, however, 
new troops; which, in conjunction with tho# 
to command them. 


12th of November; and the 22d he took upd 
Bavaria. Marſhal Belleifle continued in Praga 


* ; 
- 
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there are only narrow paſſes, where a hundred 
men may ſtop a whole army. The forces un 


would laſt them till the 24th of October; fo thy 
the general was obliged to reduce the ſoldiers tg 
half-allowance, by giving them only a quarter 


waggoners all deſerted ; their places were fup- 

<1 by ſoldiers, yet no progreſs was made; 
raurmurings, want of diſcipline, mifunderſiand 
ings, ſcarcity, every thing, in ſhorr, obſtructel MI 
their paſſage. A council of war was called the 
17th of October, where all the general officen 
were of opinion for retiting. Count d'Eſtes i 
fent his opinion in writing. I ſee,” ſaid te, i 
* no other way than to aſſemble all our force 


reſt propoſed whar had-been firſt mentioned be 
fore their march into Bohemia; which was, to 


varia and frighten Auſtria. Thus the army coull 
Hardly ſet foot in Bohemia; bur, fatigned and 
diminiſhed by a long and painful march, re 


great advantage to that electorate to have thet 


of Count Saxe, compoſed an army of about fify 
thouſand men. The court ſent Marſhal Brogly 

This general having paſſed through Saxon 
with five hundred hotſe, reached Nurenburg ti 


him the command of the army at Dingelfing i 


where he cut out work for the Auſtrians : 2 
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Maillebois's army of courſe acquired a ſuperiori- 


ty in Bavaria. Munich was diſengaged #(eeond | 
time; and the Emperor returned to his capt-- 
| tal. This prince had flifl'a body of about tet br 
twelve thouſand men; the French were maſters of 
de courſe of the Danube, the length of more than 
thirty leagues, from Ulm as far as Puſſau; while 


in Bohemia they ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Egra and 


Prague, and were maſters of the little cirele o 


Leutmeritz, between Prague and Saxony. Thus 


after, and Marſhal Belleiſſe found himſelf hue 
op in Prague, with the remainder of an entire 


army now reduced to about ſeventeen thouſand 
men, without ſubſiſtence, without money, and 


| without any profpect of ſuccours. He had no- 
| thing to hope but from himſelf, and from the 


dif] 3 of a great many officers, who 
did not fall ſhort of his expectation. Þ can- 


not, faid he, in a letter dated the 283th 6f Oc- 
tober, © ſufficiently commend on this 6cca- 
“ fion the zeal of the Duke de Chevreuſe, of 
© the Duke de Fleury, and of the Marquis de 
| © Surgeres, Who have ſold all they had Teft to re- 


** mount the dragoons. The Marſhal, ſecond- 
ed by his brother, opened a paſſage through the 
enemy, beat their different parties, x 


at the diſtance of above fix leagoes all round 


him, took care to have proviſions Brought inte 
Prague, and eſtabliſhed a ſtrif police. in the 
town, as well as a ſevere diſeipline among the 
288 which was not the eafteſt part of his 


When we ſee, by the memoirs of the Rege, to 


what extremity they were reduced; What oi 
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5 were among hs: 8 how i _ 
__ complained, and how greatly they it, Provo. 
ked by want, and diſcouraged by a ſeries of mi- 
ſery, we are ſurpriſed that the Marſhal could e. 
ver manage ſo well. M. de Sechelles wanted 
money, and yet be never let the hoſpitals want. 
The moſt diligent aſſiſtance was neceſſary upon 
this occaſion ; for about twenty ſoldiers died e- 
very 'day, one upon the other, ſince the month 
of June. Theſe, with ſo many other loſſes, con- 
tinually preſented. themſelves to the minds of 
the ſoldiers; who were terriſied not only by 
their preſent miſery, but likewiſe by their future 
evils, which are generally heightened by the i i 
magination. 
Insa this cruel fituation were they i in the month 
of November, when the miniſter ordered Mat- 
ſnal Belleiſle to try to evacuate Prague, in ſpite 
of the army that blockaded it. The General 
wrote, that he had concerted d ren for what- 
ever orders he might receive; that if the Cardi- 
nal wanted he ſhould hold out four months long- 
er, he would undertake to do it ; and if he was 
commanded. to evacuate Prague with all his 
troops, he would conduct them in ſafety to E- 
gra, in ſpite of the enemy's army, and of the 
rigour of the ſeaſon. The court choſe the laſt; 
and it was accordingly. executed. During the 
blockade this General had remounted his caval- 
ry, his dragoons were formed of the horſes be- 
longing to the artillery ; he had covered wag- 
gons to carry proviſions ; 5 in ſhort, he wanted 
no manner of conveniency. 
And yet the expedition was * hazard- 
ous. Prague was ſurrounded: by Prince Lobko- 


W , who were diſtribured: into different 
$4512, * quarters: 
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quarters : the inhabitants of the toum were ſo 
many ſpies: the cold was intenſe to that degree, 


r., e e e e 


25 to be almoſt intolerable: about two thouſand 
ſoldiers were ſick ; and the Marſhal himſelf had 


been ill a long time, ſo that he was not able to 


ride on horſeback. - Nevertheleſs, in the midſt 


of all theſe difficulties, he fixed on his retreat 


in the night of the 17th of December 1742. In 


| order to compaſs it with ſafety, it was neceſſa- 


iy be ſhould deceive Prince Lobkowitz, the in- 


— 


habitants of Prague, and his own troops. For 
this pur poſe he frequently ſent out detachments 


to gather in corn in the neighbourhood; and 
theſe detachments had always cannon and cover- 
ed waggons with them, to the end, that when 


he evacuated the town in this manner, it ſhould 


| occaſion leſs ſurpriſe; and two days before his 


retreat he laid contributions: payable in four 


| months, The day of his departure he kept the 
gates ſhut; and having given out that he would 

go upon an expedition towards a particular ſide. 
of the country, he went another way, and ſtole 
2 march of twenty-four hours of Prince Lobko- 


wiz. Thus proceeding in order of battle, and 
ſometimes followed by thirty pieces of cannon, 


| according as the enemy might preſent them- 
ſelves, he forced their quarters, repulſed their 


cuiraſſiers, and penetrated into the country by 


an unfrequented road, with eleven thouſand foot, 


and two thouſand five hundred horſe,” The re- 


treat was continued ten days in the midſt of ice 
and ſnow. The enemy's cavalry incommoded 
| their march, hovering continually about them 


in front, in the rear, or in flank ; but they were 


| always repulſed. If they could have fallen upon 


the 


7 
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e - proviſions „ Belleiſle's whole army Would 
; bare been ede N 

To pre vent this e be wy diſtribu+| N 
ted his army into five diviſions, each of which 
had irs own ſhare of ammunition: and proviſions, 

The third day's march he was overtaken by 
Prince Lobkowitz, who appeared at the head 
of a body of cavalry on the other ſide of a. plain, 
where, if they had a mind, | they might come 
to an engagement. Prince Lobkowitz held a 
council of war; in which it was reſolved not to 
attack an army whom deſpair muſt render in- 
vincible: he therefore determined to cut off 
their retreat, and to go and break down the 
bridges by which: the: French: molt. pals over the 
ringer „ 

But the Marſhal. pitched: upon: 4 coed: which 
would have been impaſſable in any other ſeaſon; 
for he conducted his army over frozen moraſſes, 
The cold was the moſt formidable enemy he 
had to encounter; above eight hundred ſoldiers 
periſhed upon the. road; one of the : hoſtages, 
whom he \bronghe along wich him from Prague, 
died in his coach. At length, after a journey of 
eight and thirty leagues, he arrived the 20th of 
December at Egra. The ſame day the troops 
that remaĩned in Prague made a plorious capi- 
tulation. M. de Chevert, who had ſealed the 
town, was leſt to command the garriſon, Which 
conſiſted of about. three thouſand men, one 
third of whom were ſick. In this ſituation be 
tock hoſtages of the town, whom he ſhut vp 

in his oun hovſe, and put ſeveral tuns of gun- 
powder. into bis cellars, fully determined to 
blow them and himſelf up into the air, if the 


inhabitants offered the leaſt violence. This in- 
= trepidit 
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garriſon with all military honours to the city of 


| Egra, except the ſick who were not able to fol- 
low him, but were forced to ſubmit to the hard | 


condition of being made priſoners, though theic 
dehavier: deſerved a better fate. Thus this ci- 
, which-had been taken-in half an hour, was 


happily evacuated afier a ſiege and a blockade 


of tive months. The Frenchibeing left alone, 


and without allies, were not able to preſerve 


| ONS did not a lite contribute to the . 
nourable conditions which he obtained of Prince 
s Lobkowitz.. He was permitted io conduct his 


Bohemia for the Emperor; but they, milgpad 3 | 


him to his geen, dominions. „ 


* 
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State of E 3 during This war. . ee of 
affairs betwixt England and Spain.. Commer- 


cial intereſts. What ſhare Italy tcok in the 


troubles which happened after the death of 


Charles VI. What ſhare H olland took, Death © 
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IN ths race „ 7 dank of the 
laſt Auſtrian Emperor to the end of 1742, 
we have ſeen Bohemia, Bavaria, and the Upper 


Palatinate taken and retaken; Pruſſia and Saxo- 


ny united with France till the peace of Breſlaw 
made in June 1742, and afterwards becoming 


neuter; the other princes of the empire in a 
profound ſilence; George II. King of Great 
Britain beginning openly i in 1742 to break his 

| forced neutrality, and his troops, to the number | 


2 men in Flanders, in a 


ſtate 
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Ae of ination, but ready to act; in fine, the 
Auſtrian armies in een of all Bohemia, EX> 
epting the city of E But there was till an 
army of fifty thouſanc French 1 in Bavaria and in 
the Upper Palatinate, under the command of 
Marſhal Broglio, againſt a like number of the e. 
nemy ; fo that it yet appeared dubious whether 
the Bavarian Emperor was to be viftorious with 
the aſſiſtance of France, or whether he ſhould 
be able to preſerve his e eſtate, or e· 
ven the Imperial crown. _ 
Ir is to be obſerved, that, - ſince the monk of | 
Avgolt 1741, France had at different times ſent 
to the Emperor's aſſiſtanee one hundred and fifiy 
ſquadrons, without reckoning eleven indepen- 
dent companies, eight of light troops, three 
- thouſand Palatines, and thro thouſand Heb 
ſians; to. theſe we muſt add the Bavarian troops 
«themſelves, which were in French pay. They 
 » Iikewiſeraiſed, towards *% end of the year 1742, 
thirty thouſand militia diſtributed among the 
8 according to the number of inba- 
itants: in regard to which we may take no- 
tice, that the generality of Paris furniſhes no 
more than fourteen hundred and ten men ; while 
Normandy furniſhes three thouſand and ninety, 
which ſhews that the latter is een as the 
moſt populous province... 
France at that time employed every reſource: 
for beſides what ſhe paid to the Heſſians, and to 
the Palatines; beſides the annual penſion of fix 
millions to the Emperor; ſhe granted ſubſidies 
to the King of Denmark, to prevent his furniſh- 
ing the King of England with troops; and ſhe 
likewiſe continued to pay ſubſidies to Sweden, 
whom the had afliſted in her 8 
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and had it not been for this war betwixt Sweden 
and Ruſſia, the court of Peterſburg might have 
ſent thirty thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of the 
[Queen of Hungary, as ſhe did ſome time after- 
walde pf 7 „ 
We ſee what efforts France was obliged to 
make, both at home and abroad; ſhe was obli- 
ged to arm one part of Europe, and to main- 
tain the other. Poland intereſted herſelf but ve- 
ry little in the affairs of her King, the Eleftor 
of Saxony; and this prince, ſince the peace 
which he had concluded with the Queen, ſeem- 
ed to concern himſelf no farther in the quarrel 
of the empire. The Grand Signior, who was 
afraid of Shah Nadir, the uſurper of Perſia, and 
conqueror of part of "Aſia, gave no diſturbance. 
to Hungary. Such was the ſituation of the 
north, and of the eaſt of Europe, of the ſouth, 
id of the welt, I mean of France and 
Italy, Spain afforded another ſcene; wherein 
England ated a principal character, both by the 
intereſt of the equilibrium of power, which ſhe 
Blways affected to hold, and by her commerce, 
a more real and more ſenſible intereſt. We have 
already taken notice, that, after the happy time 
ff the peace of Utrecht, the Engliſh, who were 
in poſſeſſion of Minorca and of Gibraltar in Spain, 
bad moreover obtained ſome privileges of the 
dort of Madrid, which this court had refuſed 
even to the French, her defenders. The Engliſh 
merchants were permitted to ſupply the Spaniſh 
dlonies with negroes, whom they purchaſed in 
Africa to make ſlaves in the new world This 
negro- trade, for which they paid thirty-three 
piaſtres a head to the Spaniſh government, was 
za object of conſiderable gain; for the ſouth · ſea 
8 f ; H comp ny, 
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"Eauſe the others had made unlawful gains; is 
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, in furniſhing four thouſand eight 
red negroes, had likewiſe obtained the pn. 
vilege of ſelling the eight hundred without pay. 
ing any duty. tha the greateſt advantage the 
Engliſh enjoyed, in preference to other nation, 
was the permiſſion granted them, in the yex 
17 16, of ſending a ſhip annually to Porto . 
This ſhip, which in the beginning was | 
lowed to contain no more than five hundred 
tuns, was in 1717, by agreement, raiſed i 
eight hundred and fifty tuns; but in reality, and 
by abuſe, to a thouſand, which made two mi. 
lions weight of goods. Theſe thouſand tum 
were the leaſt part of that commerce. A pinnac 
attended the veſſel under pretence of carrying 
proviſions to it, and went continually to and 
fro; this pinnace took in loads of goods in the 
_ Engliſh eg w and conveyed them to this ve 
ſel; which conſtantly repleniſbed, 2. 
; eee Myron ah Beſides, other 
— — uſed to come and fill the company's ſhip 
and their boats frequently landed ſuch goods on 
the coaſts of America as the inhabitants wanted, 
This was doing a great injury to the Spaniſh ge- 
vernment, and even to the ſeveral nations cot- 
cerned in the trade carried on from the N 5 
hy vong to the gulf of Mexico, 
© © The Spaniſh government treated the _ 
-traders with ſeverity ; and ſeveritics are gener 
Iy carried too far. Sometimes the innocent ven 
"confounded with the guilty ; the ſums lawfuk 
Iy due to the one were e ry pr them, de- 
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ſhort, they complained heavily on both des, 
A great many Engliſh became pirates with in- 


_ puniry; they met with ſome e _— 3 
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| coaſts of Florida, who were fiſhing for the gal- 
leons that had been caſt away, and of which 
they had recovered four hundred thouſand * 
ales The Engliſh killed part of the crew, 
and ſeized all the money. The Spaniards de- 
manded ſatisfaction for theſe outrages of the 
| Engliſh governors in thoſe quarters; but the 
| Engliſh free-booters, when they took a Spaniſh 
veſſcl, uſed to fink it, with all the crew, after 
had gutted it, that there might not. be any 
proof of their villany. At other times they ſold 
thoſe Spaniards in their own colonies; and when 
8 theſe wretches demanded juſtice of the Engliſh 
governor, thoſe who had Told them got off by 
ding, that, from their fwarthy complexion, 
they had taken them for negroes. The 
underſtood one another, and divided the ſpoils 
vith the judges, and then ſaid, that they had been 
| tried by their peers. 
The Spaniſh guarda-coftas revenged them- 
ſelves frequently of theſe cruel hoſtilities; - 


extremely ill. In the mean time they were ne- 
gotiating at Madrid and at London to terminate 
the diſputes in America. By the convention of 
Prado, of the 14th of January 1739, Spain ha- 
ving made up her accounts with the ſouth-ſea 
company, promiſed to pay them ninety thou- 
ſand pounds Sterling in four months, making a 
deduttion of what the company was in other re- 
ſpects indebted to Spain: but this deduction be- 

came the ſubject of a freſh quarrel ; fo that the 
| ts of private merchants produced a War, 
wherein both ſides ſpent a thouſand times more 
than th demand o on either ſide . , 
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pirates - 


took a great many veſſels, and uſed the crews 


ſhip, whoſe name was Jenkins, went and 
«mr himſelf before the houſe of Commons in 
1739- He was a plain, open man, and, 281 
is laid, had carried on no counterband trade, 
but had been met by a Spaniſh guarda-coſh, 
within a certain diſtance of the American c 
where the Spaniards will not ſuffer any Engli 
veſſels to fail. The Spariſh commander ſeized 
on Jenkins's ſhip, laid the crew in irons, then 
ſplit the noſe and cut off the ears of their cap. 
tain. In this condition Jenkins appeared before 
the houſe, where he related this adventure with 
the ſimplicity uſual to his profeſſion and charze. 
ter. Gentlemen,” faid he, after they had 
* mangled me in this manner, they threatened 
«& to put me to death; I expected it, and rs 
« 'commended my fout to God, but the re 
tc venge of my cauſe to my country. Thek 
words pronounced with a natural emphaſis, ex 
cited indignation and pity in the whole aller 
bly; and the common people of London wrote 
upon the door of the houſe of Commons, 4 
free ſea, or war. 
We have already taken notice; that Sir Robert 
' Walpole wanted to reconcile theſe differences; 
while his adverſaries were eager to inflame the Wn 
minds of the people Never was more real elo Wh 
quence diſplayed than in the ſpeeches made a 
that time in both houſes of parliament ; nay, 
I queſtion whether the ſtudied harangues which 
were formerly pronounced at Athens and 2 
Rome, upon almoſt fimilar occaſions, are ſoupe- 
rior to the extemporaneous diſcourſes of Sir 
William Wyndham, Lord Carteret, Sir Robert 
__ Walpole, the Earl of Cheſterfield, and Mr 
Pultney, ſince Earl of Bath. Theſe —_— 
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the an of an Engliſh ſpirit and go- 
vernment, are apt to cauſe a ſurpriſe in thoſe 
who are ſtrangers to that nation; juſt as ſome 
| commodities, which are cheap and diſregarded 
in the eee are greatly 
xd in other places. en 
harangues with great precautions; the 
of party runs through them all, and the — 
fate of the nation is generally diſguiſed. The 
miniſterial party repreſent the government in a 
Voriſhing condition; white the contrary fac- 
don affirm that the nation is ruined and-uri- 
one. Where are thoſe days,” cried a mem 
ber at that time in the bouſe, © when a mini- 
| ter declared, that no power in Europe ſhould | 
« fre 2 ſingle cannon, without leave firſt ob- 
*« tained from England?“ 
At length the public voice of the-nation de- 


inſt Spain, towards the end of 1739. 


the two nations; in which the privateers on 
dot ſides, provided with letters- patent, began 


ce for which they were e es 
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wk communication ; by which the Engliſh 


termined the King and parliament; letters of 
gepriſals were delivered out to the merchants, 
znd to privateers; and war was declared in form 


J Ar firſt the Er was the ſcene of Scion beiwerns 


* Europe and America to attack the merchant- 
ue, and mutually to deſtroy the 1 5 com- | 


7 — oP: e and took he 
own of Porto Bello, the ſtaple of the treaſures 
t the new world. He demoliſhed the forts - | 
ations of this place, and made it a new chan- 


Ford in band, 10 carry on that 
| H 3 ecommerce, 
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commerce, .which had been hitherto clande. 
ſtine, and the cauſe of the rupture. This ex. 
pedition was conſidered by the Engliſh as one of 
the greateſt ſervices done to the nation. The 
Admiral received the thanks of both houſes g 
parliament, and they wrote to him juſt as the 
had done to the Duke of Marlborough after the 
battle of Hockſtet. From that time the ſouth. 
ſea ſtocks roſe, notwithſtanding the immenſ⸗ 
expences of the nation. The Engliſh now ex. 
pected to conquer Spaniſh America, imagining. 
that nothing could withſtand Admiral Vernon: 
and when this Admiral went ſome time after ty 
lay ſiege to Carthagena, they anticipated the ce 
lebration of the taking it; for at the very time 
when Vernon was raiſing the ſiege, they ſtruck; 
medal, on which were to be ſeen the harbour and 
the environs of Carthagena, with this legend, 
Hz nas TAKEN CARTHAGENA. The 15 
verſe repreſented Admiral Vernon, with the 
words, ToTuE AVENGER OH EIS COUNTRT, 
There are a great many examples of theſe hay 
medals, which would impofe upon poſterity, i 
the more faithful and more exact repreſenration 
_ of hiſtory did not prevent ſuch errors. 
- 'The navy of France, though in a weak con- 
dition, was yet able to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Engliſh; and ſquadrons were ſent to protect tit 
veſſels and coaſts of Spain. The Engliſh not be 
ing yet come to a rupture with France, coul 
not, according to the law of nations, inſult the 
French flag: but they cluded this new kind d 
policy by a new artifice. They pretended tuin 
to miſtake the French ſhips for Spaniſh. Tha, 
_ fix of their men of war attacked the Cheval? 
d'Epinay, in the neighbourhood of St ge * | 
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who had only four, each of which! moanted 
fewer guns than any of the Engliſh : but find- 
ing themſelves very roughly handled, they put 
an end to the engagement, aſking pardon! for 


their miſtake. This was a new way of juſtify- 


ing boſtilities. They behaved in the very ſame 


manner, towards the Streights of Gibraltar, to 
| the Chevalier de Caylus, who gave them the 


very ſame reception, though they were five to 
three. And thus they tried one another's ſtrength, 
without declaring war. Such was the firſt be- 
ginning of that extraordinary kind of policy, 


| of waging war in full peace; of committing ho- 


ſtilities in one part of the world, while they 
ſhewed mutual reſpect in the other; ; and of ha- 
ving ambaſſadors at an enemy's court. This 
fort of caution was of ſome comfort to the peo- 
ple, becauſe, at leaſt, it ſhewed a mark of mo- 
deration, and gave them fill hoges" of public 
MON | 

Such was ; the ſituation of France in 1 to 
Spain and England, when the death of the Em- 


| peror Charles VI. threw Europe into confufion. 


We have already ſeen what effects were felt in 
Germany from the quarrel between Auſtria and 
Bavaria. Italy was ſoon laid waſte by this Au- 
ſtrian ſucceſſion. Spain claimed the dachy of 
Milan; and Parma and Placentia were to de- 


ſcend, by right of blood, to one of the ſons of 
| the Queen, born Princeſs of Parma. 1 


Philip V. wanted to have the duchy of Milan 


* his third fon: for it would have alarmed I- 


taly too much, had he deſigned Parma and Pla- 
centia for Don Carlos, who was already maſter 


of Naples and Sicily. The union of too man 
ſlates — the fame ſovereign would have gi- 


ven 
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the houſe of Lorrain, ingrafted on the houſe 


bliſhed a declaration of his rights, In the Febru- 


Don Philip, and to a part of his army, through 


1 
bl 

3 
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TAR Fl general umbrage. So that Don Phili 
was the prince 3 allotted the duchies 
of Milan and Parma. | 

The Queen of Hungary, then in poſſeſſion of 
the Milaneſe, uſed her beſt endeavours to main. 
tain her ground in that country. The * 
Sardinia likewiſe revived his claims to this pr 
vince. He was afraid to fee it in the Lands of 


of Auſtria ; which, being poſſeſſed at the ſame 
time of the Milanclaand of of Tuſcany, might ſoon 
ſtrip him of thoſe territories which had been ce · 
ded to him by the treaties of £737 and 1738, 
But he was ſtill more afraid of ſeeing himſelf 
hemmed in by France, and by a prince of the 
bouſe of Bourbon, while another prince of this 
family fat upon the throne of Naples and Sicily, 
So early as the iſt of January 1742, he po- 


ary following he determined to join his forces to 
the Queen of Hungary's, without — with 
her in the main: they only uni 

o mmon danger. They propoſed no 
e eee at that time. Fhe King of Sar- 
35 even expreſsly reſerved to himſelf the 
power of taking other meaſures whenever be 
thought proper: ſo that, upon the whole, it was 
no more than a treaty betwixt two enemies, 
who thought only of defending: themſelves a- 
gainſt a third. The court of Spain ſent Don 
Philip to attack the King of Sardinia, who nei- 
ther choſe to have him for his friend nor for his 


neighbour Cardinal Fleury granted a paſſage to 
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Chap. V. be war of 1741. "=. 
| He thought he had done enough already: in ſend Z 


ing a fleet to America. 

This miniſter, a year after he had ſent two 
armies into Germany, of about forty thouſand 
| men each; to the aſſiſtance of the Elector of Ba- 
W varia, ſcemed to be afraid of lending twelve 
thouſand men to a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, 
and ſon-in-law-of Lewis XV. At one time we 
do a great deal; and at another time we are a- 
fraid of doing ever ſo little. The reaſon of this 
condut was, that he flattered himſelf ſtill with 
| the hopes of gaining the Duke of Savoy, who 
ſeemed to leave the door open for an accommo- 
dation. 
The Cardinal had e motive. He did | 
not care to come to an open rupture at that time 
with the Engliſh, who would have infallibly de- 

W clared war againſt France. For, in the month 
of February 1742, the parliament had voted for- 
ty thouſand ſeamen for the public ſervice, and 
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ed conſiderable ſapplies to the King, firongly 
recommending to bim the balance of Europe. 
The Engliſh had a confiderable fleet in the 


preſerved the aſcendant over England in his ne- 
gotiations, and who long depended on the ſu- 


| the fea. The revolutions on the continent, 
which began in Germany, did not permit him 
io bid defiance every where to the maritime 
| powers. The Engliſh openly N the etc 
lement of Don Philip in 

Ialy, under the 2338 maintaining the e- 


9 of e when they * 8 


four pounds for each man: they likewiſe grant- 


neighbourhood of Gibraltar, and another near 
Toulon; and the Cardinal, who had hitherto 


| periority of the cabinet, had neglected that of 


different exe. 


FF 
for his diſgrace. Theſe troops landed at diff- 


. 
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in the wat of 1702, in order to ſetile Spain, the 
new world, the Milaneſe, Mantua, Naples, $i. 
cily, and Flanders, u the 3 Chenes 
while his brother Joſeph w of Hun. 
| gary, Auſtria, Bohemia, and Cer. 
minions, iy with the Imperial dignity, 
they ſurely 1 d upon the e with 1 


1 8 


The caſe is, that the balance of „ bow. 
ever under ſtood, was become the ourite pal. 
fion of the people of England. But the mini 
ſtry had another more ſecret view; they wanted 
to oblige Spain to grant England a ſhare of the 
trade of the new world. Upon this condition 
they would have aſſiſted Don Philip to pals into 
Italy, as they had aſſiſted Don Carlos in 1731, 
Bot the court of Spain did not think proper u 
enrich her enemy; and moreover depended on 
being able to ſertle Don Philip in ſpite of e 
Engliſh. In the months of 2 and De 
cember 1741, the Spaniards had tranſported ſe 
veral bodies of troops into Italy by ſea, under 
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mous for his victory of Bitonto, and afterward 


rent times on the coaſts of Tuſcany, and in ihe 
ports of the ſtate Degli Prefidii, belonging wo 
the crown of the Two Sicilies. As they ven 
under a neceſſity of paſſing through the territo- 
ries of Tuſcany ; the Grand Duke, huſband a 
the Queen of Hungary, granted them a free pa 
ſage, declaring himſelf neuter in the cauſe of bi 
wife. Pope Benedict XIV. through whoſe teri 
tories the Spaniſh army was likewiſe obliged 1 

paſs in * nem conjuncture, as well as the A 


Lin tree, e ” 
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| tended allo to a neutrality, and let them Ly 


| near three hundred years fince the Neapoli 


„ than any other prince, as the 
common father of princes and nations. 

At the ſame time freſh troops arrived from 
Spain by the way of Genoa. This republic 


Don Carlos embraced likewiſe a neutrality, 
though the cauſe of his father and his brother 


| was concerned. But of all thoſe powers in ap- 


pearance neuter, not one was ſo in reality. 
The King of the Two Sicilies ſent to the Duke 
of Montemar ſome Neapolitan regiments in the 


Spaniſh pay. This prince had been obliged ro 


promiſe not to concern himſelf in this quarrel ; 


| becauſe neither the coaſt nor the city of Naples 


were ſheltered from the bombardments of an 
Engliſh fleet. He had not yet had time to ren- 


| der his new kingdom a potent ſtate, fuch as it 
| had been formerly under the Norman princes, 


and thoſe of the houſe of Anjou. It was now 
tans 
had ſeen a ſovereign reſiding in their capital; 
which being always governed by viceroys, and 
often changing maſters, had not been able to 


| acquire that vigour and 1 vhĩch a ſtars 


derives from the ſettled : 


| pace who. reſides there i pee, Thi ial 


had begun with eſtabliſhing e and com- 
merce in his new dominions : but it muſt be the 


| work of time to raiſe 2 navy, and to form di- 
ſeiplined and warlike troops. 
rene did not prevent the Duke of Monte- 


All his neutrality, 


mar's army, as we have obſerved, from being 


| greatly increaſed by ſeveral Neapolitan regi- 


ments, By ſuch a conduct, Don Carlos exerci- 


| ſed his troops, and preſerved peace and com. 
FFF EEO” : 
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The Doke of Modena was 3 in the in. | 


tereſt of Spain ; Genoa was, alſo inclined the 
ſame way; and the Pope having acknowledged 
the Emperor, immediately afier bis death, dig 
not appear neuter in te eyes of the Queen of 
Hungary. 

- Count Traun, who-was governor of the Mi. 
Wet for this princeſs, drew all his forces, to- 
gether with thoſe which were ſent him from 
Tyrol, in order to oppoſe the Spaniards. In 
the beginning of March 1740, the King of Sar. 
dinia joined the Auſtrians with a ſtrong body of 
. forces, and advanced towards the duchy of Par- 
ma. This prince ſeemed-deſervingoof a greater 
extent of territory than that which he polleſſed, 
and which he now was endeavouring to enlarge, 
He exerted then. as much courage and activit in 
the Auſtrian cauſe, as he hed diſplayed againſt 
that houſe in 1733. In both theſe wars he ſhew- 
ed the value of his alliance, and that no means 
ought to be neglected either of making him a 
friend, or of putting it out of his power 0 hurt. 
He had excellent miniſters, good generals, and 
was himſelf both miniſter and general, very ſa- 
ving in his expences, artful in his conduct, un- 
wearied in labour, and brave in war. 
Towards the month of May, he had already 
eighteen thouſand men on the fide of Parma; 


_. -. and the Auſtrians about twelve thouſand towards 
+. , the territory of Bologna. The Duke of Monte- 
mar, being ſomewhat inferior in forces, was 


_ . obliged to give way. The King of Sardivia ad- 
vanced as far as Modena, wanting to draw the 


Duke from his neutrality, and to compel him o 
change fides He propoſed to him, in concert 
| with the et to deliver * 1 
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u which they had no concern: they preferred 
therefore the misfortune of loſing their domi- 


1 uader the name of an alliance. In con- 


quer of this reſolution, they quitted their 
principality, and retired: to e while the 


4 the whole duchy of Modena: ſuch was 
bende 


leaſt to furniſh her with the means of carrying 


per hand, ſhe obtained, in the month of June, 


penny on the church-lands in all her Italian do- 
minions. - Her troops, which were in purſuĩt 
of the Duke of Montemar, through the territory 


go, Cardinal Alberoni wanted to s remedy this | 


dare by .propoling os dub an ali 


hap. Fe the + war Ca 7. 2 * 
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ee and Piedmonteſe ſeized and almoſt 


| | With regard to the Pope, though the Queen 15 
of Hungary did not compel him to depart from 
the fyſtem he had, taken, yet ſhe obliged him at 


on the war, even in the territories of the boly 
ſee: for as ſoon as her arms had gained the up- 


2 | boil from ile Holineſs, for levying the renth 


of Bologna, and the marquiſate of Ancona, l. 
ved at the expences of the Pope's ſubjects. Rome | 

had no means of cauſing her neutrality io be 
yr me . 5 
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dtau bis troops from the Spani 
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body, 38 the Pope was to be the beat, 
as we ſee in Germany, that the Emperor is 
the head of the Germanic body. But this p 
| Jet was too comprehenſive to ſereen them fron 
the calamitics to which a neutral and defencelg 
: country. is expoſed by the fortune of war. 
As to the neutrality. of the King of Naples, 
it turned out thus. The 18th of Auguſt thy 
were ſurpriſed to ſee within Gght of the pon d 
Naples an Engliſh ſquadron, conſiſting of ſu 
ſhips of ſixty- guns, with ſix frigates, and t 
bombketches. Commodore Martin, who com 
manded this ſquadron, diſpatched an officer o 
ſhore with a letter to the chief miniſter ;- which 
contained in ſubſtance, that the King muſt with 
ſh army, or tha 


very inſtant he would bombard the town. Up 
on this ſame conferences were held: but the 
Engliſh captain at length ſaid, that he. ſhoull 
give them only an hour to determine. The 
2 was but ill provided with artillery ;-n 
they taken any precautions againſt an inful 
| which they never expected : then they percti 

ved, that the ancient maxim, viz. He who i 
maſter at ſea, is alſo maſter by land, is ofiea 
true. ; They were obliged to ſign. every thing 
tat the Engliſh Commodore deſired, and eve 
to obſerve this treaty thus ſigned, till they had 
time to provide for the defenc and ſecuri af 

: ds: port and.kingdom. 
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King of Naples could no longer abide by thi 
_ forced neutrality in Italy, than the King of Eng 
land. had — gg et The Duke 
of M-Mntemar, who. was come into Italy in order 


make a conqueſt of - Lombaidy, was now it 


i ing towards the kingdom of Naples, ſtill hard 5 


i Wrcfed by the Auſtrians. At this very juncture 
e King of Sardinia returned to Piedmont, - 
„ to his duchy of Savoy, where the viciſſi- 
es of war rendered his preſence neceſſary. 
be Infant Don Philip had in vain attempted 


o land ſome- more forces at Genoa; the Eng- 
Lb fleet kept fuch a good look-out, as to reu- 
ler it impracticable: upon which he reſolved 
o march his army into the duchy of Savoy, 
xd to take poſſeſſion of that country. Having 
ccordingly executed his deſign, the magiſtrates 
f Chamberry yielded homage to him; when” 
e forced the inhabitants, upon pain of death, 
zot to hold the leaſt correſpondence with their 
jd maſter. King Charles Emanuel paſſes: 
be Alps with twenty thouſand men; and the In- 
ant, who had hardly two thouſand, was obli- 
ed to relinquiſh his eonqueſt, and to retire in- 
o Dauphine, where he waited for reinforce- 


urren, from whence the ſovereign hardly re- 
tives a million of livres annual revenue. Charles 
nanuel abandoned it now to the Spaniards,” 
n order to defend other provinces of greater im- 
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From this ſketch it appears, that all the con- - 


der end of Sileſia to the extremity of Italy. Au- 


laat that time was in open war only with Ba- 
ii and Spain; Naples, Florence, Genoa; 
gad Rome were neuter; the people of the du- 


ics of Milan, Mantua, Parma, Modena, and 
7 4 Guaſtalla, 


pents. As ſoon as theſe were arrived, the 
oaniards made themſelves maſters of Savoy a 
ond time: this is almoſt an open country o £ 
he fide of Dauphine, a country both poor and 


ending powers were in conſtant alarm, and ex- _ 
erienced a continual viciffitude, from the fur- 
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_ *commotions 5 an — concern, long 


out even preſaming to give him either their e 


troops to march through their territory into . 

raly; but it was refuſed. The Swiſs ſell they 

men to the different princes of Europe, and ye 
_ defend their coumry againſt them; the govern 


ſuch a nentrality as theirs was reſpected. Ve- 
: give a weight to her neutrality. 


rel between Auſtria and Bavaria. Even the L. 
lector of Cologne did nor preſume to take the 
Part of his brother the Emperor, being afraid 
of the Duke of Modena's fate. It is true, Hans: 


ta the King of England, and whole troops wee 
in Britiſh pay. Beſides, the German prince 


- through 
: ranches, were ſeldom plundered. The French 


2 preſerved an outward appearance of peace 
with f France. There was an Engliſh conſul 2 
Naples, a French miniſter at Turin, and even u 
Vienna, and thoſe ſtates had theirs at Paris j but 
at the bottom the covrrs of Vienna, London, 


| to ſhake che foundation of the French monarchy. 
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accuſtomed to be a prey to the conqueror, with, 


clufion or their vote. The court of Spain 25 
plied to the Swiſs to grant leave for the Spanif 


ment is pacific, and the people warlike ; ſo tha 
nice raiſed twenty thoofand men in order u 
2 Grind indilfbcent fn the and 


ver embraced one fide; but as a country fubjet 


that ler out their troops forhire, were ſtill look-: 
as neuter. The territories of the en- 
which the contending armies 


ready money for every thing; the As 
s gave notes; and England and Holland 


and Turin, were uſing their utmoſt endeavour 
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England ſolicited Holland more than ever v 
declare ee and France "Mitt 
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Gor a declaration. This little republic 
Phe. at that time have enjoyed the glory of 
deing the umpire betwixt the houſes of 8 
and of Auſtria; it was her intereſt, and it would 
have been noble in her, to have taken that ſtep; 
but the Engliſh faction, which was now upper- 
moſt at the Hague, prevailed over the moderate 
party, and Holland miſſed the only opportunity 
they ever will have, of acting a grander part 


| than any power in Europe. It often happens, 


that a ſingle man ſhews more judgment than a 


| whole ſenate and people, in times of fattions 


and 1 2 M. Van Hoy, ambaſſa-. 
e States-General to the court of 
France, conſtantly repreſented to them, that the 


character of mediators was the only one that 
 fuired their intereſt and glory; that if they took 
| 3 contrary reſolution, they would certainly re- 


pent it when too late. But the faction then 
minant at the Hague, grew. incenſed at his 
counſels, and ſent bim ſuch orders as before were 
never heard, not to inſert any more reflections in 


| his letters. Thoſe who were ſticklers for a war, 


cauſed his letters to be printed in Holland, in 


order to expoſe them to ridicule, as if they ap- 5 5 


peared ==. ch to be the exhortations of a philo- 


| ſopher than the papers; of an ambaſſador; but 
they only publiſhed their own condemnation. . 


There were. Load ſome few members of the 
States-General who thought and who ſpoke like 
this miniſter ; but very little attention was paid 
them: the word liberty alone, the remembrance 


of Lewis XLV,'s irruption, andthe hopes of redu- 


cing the power of his ſucceſſor, inflamed their 
minds.' One would not think itat all probable, 
that in the preſent age we live in, there ſbould 
have been an attempt to revive the cuſtoms and 

I 3 manners 
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manners of ancient Greece: and yet this we ſay 
at that time in Holland M. William Van Haz 
ren, a young gentleman, one of the Seporiceet 
the province of Frieſland to the Stat 
compoſed ſome allegorical poems, in order to ex- 
_ cite the nation againſt the King of France, 
Theſe pieces contained a great many beautiful 
ſtrokes; and the author had the art of enrich- 
ing his Ia and of rendering 
nious, which indeed it 


underſtood by the people; becauſe they were 
natural, and the allegory was clear: they were 
read even in the villages, and in the midſt of 

the public ſquares after divine ſervice ;- and the 


| 8 caſe with Homer's rha 
Nothing contributed more than this to inflame 
the Dutch. It had been propoſed to augment 
the tr of the re 8 
„in order to ſend effectual fuccours 
w/the Opces of Hungary : but the deputies of 
Amſterdam ſtill were wavering. In this {fitus- 
tion they received a letter, from a quarter of the 
town which is called ſe Jaurdain, and has been 
always very tamulruous ; the letter vas couched 
very near in theſe terms: © Meſſieurs du Jour- 
give notice to Meffieurs the deputies, 
that probably they may have their throats 
cut, unleſs they conſent to the raifing of 
- © rwenty thouſand men.” In fact, this aug- 

mentation was ordered fome months after, 


and the Dutch bad then an army of fourkcore 


thouſand men. 
There was 6 appearance 45 yer that the bat 
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greatly 
verſes, though ſublime and 9 wer 


were liberally paid by the people, as had | 
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under hand: it was eaſy to foreſte, 2 75355 
| people who ſo loudly cried out for war, and who 
forced their governors to augment the troops, 
might one day oblige them to chuſe thetnſelves 
2 maſter. But the magiſtraces moſt devoted to 
the Engliſh faction, though determined for a 
war, were ſtill more fo for the preſervation * 
their authority: they bad a greater apprehen- 
bon of a Stadtholder than of the arms of France. 
This appeared very plainly in the promotion of 
the month of September 742; for notwith- 
ſtanding the g inſtances of the provinces. 
of Groningen and Frieſland, who deſired that 
the Prince of Orange ſhould be named” general. 


general. The Prince with indignation rejetted 
he nle} | 
In this violent Babel woe all thoſe powers. 
at the beginning of the year 1743, when Cardi- 
nal Fleury, — having been obliged, in a very. 
advanced old age, and notwithſtanding his pa- 
eic character, to throw Europe into 2 combu- 
tion, quitied the ſtage, leaving the affairs o 
[the French nation in ſuch a criſis, as indeed in- 
thar ſeries of profperity which he had 
enjoyed: all his life, but did not difturb the tran- 
quillity of his mind. He was ninety years and 
months old: and if we do hut reflect, hat, 
dy the exacteſt calculations, out of one hundred 
and forty bee er not above one, accor- 
bing to the courſe of nature, comes tothe age 
uſcore, the Cardinal ought to be conſidered 
as 2 happy man. But if we refeft further, that 
of thole who arrive at this great age, ſeldom 


ol foot, the States made him only a lieutenants. - 


— 
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of any extraordinary reſolwiion; - men. {cidom 
| Keep thoſe reſolutions ſo long. In ___— 


2 


a ſufficient vigour 


fairs; and, in fine, if we recollect, that the 
Cardinal began his function of prime miniſter | 
at the age of ſeventy- three; that is, at a ſtage 
when the greateſt part of mankind retire from 
+ buſineſs; we muſt allow, that no man ever fi- 
niſhed a FF 
career. 

I bis gvod fre et Gagai_s; ih wank 
moderation. Cardinal Ximenes continued to 
wear a Cordelier's habit, but had the riches of 1 
ſovereign, and levied armies at his own ex- 
pence. Cardinal Amboiſe wanted the triple 
crown. Wolſey in his diſgrace bewailed the 
condition to which he was reduced, of being 
attended upon the road by no more than one 
hundred and eighty domeſtics. Every body 
knows the pomp and pride of Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, and the immenſe wealth left by Mazarin. 
- Cardinal Fleury had nothing left to diſtinguiſh 
him but his modeſty ; born to no fortune, and 


ſupported merely by the generoſity of one of tu 
_ uncles, he ſpent what he received in good-natt- 
red offices. When he came to be miniſter, hs 


This Em plicity, which ted to > bis re 
potation and fortune, was nor the conſequenct 


ved, entirely er in ren- 
dering himſelf 83 1 and in diſ- 


Tf 28; 9. Be 


ſome ſhort letters of his 
penned fifteen days before bis death; and plain · 


city to the very laſt. All the ladies at court were 


nal tell the ſtory 


tations of it, the King ſaid to him, I have 
Bras eee me — becauſe you 


2% and I was willing to have the ſatisfaction 
that you ſhould be indebted nn but 
4 to myſelf.” | 


commonly call friends, yet it was neither bis 
principle nor his a” Jos. to laviſh wantonly 
his friendſhip. Thus he beſtowed only the out- 
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included no violent fondneſs nor impoſition ; 
and he knew how to conciliate the affections of 
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wie, ar be had eaed It of Jobs by bn. 
Nnomy, 
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 tingviſhing himſelf by thoſe agrecable qualities 

| which ſo well ſuited his character. When he 

| was at court as almoner to Madame the Dauphi- 

neſs, be gained the good - will of every body. 

His converſation was tweet and agreeable; ſap- _ 
ported by pleaſant anecdotes, now and then en- 
livened by a pleaſant raillefy, which, far from 
being offenſive, had ſomething flattering in its 
nature. He wrote as he fpoke ; there are ſtill 
which were 


| ly prove, that he preſerved this pleaſant viva- 


eee, praiſes, and yet none of the men were 
Lewis XIV. refaſee: him a biſhoprick | 


Bal e rs. 
bihopricx of Frejus aber he bad loſt all expee- 
tends who were ſoliciting for 


Though he bod a great number of 5 | 


ward appearances of it, but in ſuch a manner as 


— 


. 
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- nomy, and done a vaſt deal of good by his ſpi- 
rit of reconciliation. Theſe: were the two pre- 
dominant parts of his character. The reaſon he 
gw to the people of his dioceſe was, his bad 
te of health, which rendered him quite unfit 
to attend his flock. It is for this very reaſon, 
that, in the time of the regency, he refuſed the 
archbiſhoprick of Rheims, which was offered 
bim by the Duke of Orleans When Marſhal 
Villars preſſed him to accept of it, he anſwered, 
That it would not become him to have health 


ſufficient to govern the archbiſhoprick of Kheims, | 
when he had not enough to direct the Gioceſe 


of Frejus. 
This bichopriek of Frejus was at a great di- 
. Nance from the court, and in a country not over 
and above agreeable; for which reaſon he never 
liked it. He uſed to ſay, that, as ſoon as he 
ſaw his wife, he repented his marriage; and in 
one of his pleaſant humours, he ſubſcribed bim- 
ſelf, in a letter to Cardinal Quirini, Fleury, by 
the . indignation, biſhop of: Freut. 
_ + He reſigned this biſhoprick towards the be · 
ginning of 1715. The court of Rome, well in- 
formed with regard to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of 


other kingdoms, ſeemed convinced, that the 


voluntary and abſolute facrifice of this bifhop- 


rick muſt have been founded on the deſign of 


ng him preceptor to the Dauphin. Pope 


he mentioned it publicly; and indeed Marſhal 
Villeroy, after a great many ſolicitations, pre- 
vailed on Lewis XIV. to name the biſhop of 
Frejus to that office by a codicil. And 2 the 


en, that 
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8 leren e 1 regretted ah loſs 
« of. my. ſolitude of Frejus. At my arrival I 
« was informed, that the. King was at the 
« point of death; and that he had done me the 
« honour to nominate me preceptor to his great- 
« grandſon. - Had he been in a capacity to hear 
| « me, I ſhould have begged of him to eaſe me 
« of a burden which makes me tremble; but 
after his death they would not ſo much aas 
10 R to me. The concern has diſordered me 


very much, and I am e ene : 


cc e loſs of my liberty. 


He comforted himſelf however in Sing = 


pupil inſenſibly to buſineſs, to ſecrecy, to ho- 

nour; and in all the agitations of the court, du- 
| ring the 1 preſerved the Regent's | 

good- will, and the ral eſteem; / never put- 
ting himſelf forward, never complaining, never 
expoſing himſelf to denials, nor entering into 
intrigues : but all this time, he ſecretly inform 


ed himſelf concerning the internal adminiſtra- 


tion of the kingdom, and the policy of foreign 


| nations. The circumſpection of his conduct, 


his good ſenſe, and engaging manner, made 
France deſirous to ſee him at the head of affairs; 
| where, at length, he was: placed by' particular 
circumſtances, whether he would or not: and 
bis conduct in that high ſtation clearly 5 
bat lenity and patience are the qualifications - 
moſt requiſite for human government,” His ad- 
miniſtration was leſs envied and leſs oppoſed | 
than that of Richlieu or of Mazarin, even in their 
| happieſt days. His place made no ſort of altera- 
tion in bis manners. It was a ſubje& of ſur- 
. n the „ wi yang without 
time 


time the moſt diſintereſted of any wat at 
court. The welfare of the Meeps, . 
time with his moderation. The public had 
of that peace which he was ſo fond of; and a 
the foreign miniſters believed, that in his lif 
time it would 7 4 in 
_ "When he appeared in 1725, at the congreſs 
of Soiſſons, ce ſeveral miniſters looked upon 
bim as their father, a title which ma 
and even the Emperor Charles VL ſometimes 
_ gave him in their letters. At length, in 1733 
they preſumed too much on the reputation he 
bore of being a pacific man. The High Chan- 
cellor at Vienna icly declared, that they 
might act as they pleaſed againft King Staniſlau, 
for the Cardinal would bear it. Being forced | 
then into a war, he managed it with prudence 
and ſucceſs, and made a end of it. The} 
treaty indeed fatisfied neither Spain nor Savoy, 
_ but it gave Lorrain to France: and when ve 
are to choſe, whether we are to ſerve our allies 
o our , there . 
us, 
: Ss ſome det ep ian ing any en 
fares as naturally led ro the events. His 9 
character made him fear, and even undervalue 
perſons of deep and active capacities, who, be 
etended, were never quiet : but as this acm . 
Fire is zenerally attended with abilities, be BW” © 
Kept all ch at too great a diſtance, He had: WF 
= e Gita of ice than defire of knowing 
tem. His age and character led him to think, 
that there were no more men 'of genius in France 
in Whatever branch; and even if there ver, 
chat he might do without them; and that it v 
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+ matter of grear indifference what perſons he 
The economy hath he obſerved - 
in his own private family, he would fain have in- 


noduced into the public adminiſtration. This _ 


vn the .cauſe of his neglecting to maintain a 
u navy. He did not imagine that the 
late would have any need of a fleet againſt the 
Engliſh, whom he had long amuſed with his 
negotiations 2 but negotiations alter, while a 
by continues. The principle of his admini- 
gration was, to obſerve a regularity in the ſi - 


4 robuſt body which has felt ſome disorder, and 

ants nothing but diet and temperance. Theſe 

re the very words he made uſe of in anſwer to 

$a project of innovation in the finances: - 

e the national commerce left to itſelf 

very flouriſhing while the peace laſted ; but 

not Wy ſupported by maritime forces equal to 
e of the Engliſh, it declined very: much du- : 

ng the great war of 174144. 

His adminiſtration was not difiinguiſhed by 


o by any of thoſe magnificent inſtitutions which 
firice the eyes of the public: but moderation, 
; ey uniformity,” and prudence, are: vir- 2 
s that will tranſmit his name to future ages. 
| To conclude, the moſt peaceful of all mini- 
15 was dragged into the moſt violent quarrel; 
| a miniſter the moſt ſparing of the treaſures 
* ef France, was obliged to ſquander them away 
r war which in: his DONORS _ 
lortunate,. 
The King: was Pane his laſt- moments, 
n he wept over him, and brought the Dau 
„ But a dey kept this 
: * 5 


— 
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nances, and to let France recover of herſelf, lite 


new ſettlement, by pompous monuments, - - 


: " which Keren. the loſs of Bohemia and Bar- 


_ _ away of themſelves, being divided into too w 


young prince 2 at 1 8 a 
the dying perſon, the Cardinal deſired them ty 
_ __ bring him nearer. It is fir,” ſaid he, © thy 
he be accuſtomed to ſuch Gghts as theſe,” 4 
length, _ . 1 OA. Pn — met 
SON» andaugted. ' | 
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| Melancholy a tuation of the Pf Charks vn 
Tf F the battle Deitingen. The Frend 


army, which was ſent to the * N 
Ts. | ance in Bavaria, W 


O ſooner had Cardinal Weber depend 
IV life, than the King, who had informei 
| imſelf concerning the eral branches of the 
__ adminiſtration, even in the minvteſt particulan, 
took the reins of government into his own hands 
He was then fully determined to accept of a 
_honourable peace, or vigorouſly to proſecute: 
neceſſary war; and whateyer might Happen; 

Tviolably to keep his word. 
Hle made no change in the meaſores eh 
: taken ; the fame generals commanded. 
It is by ſome, that the miſtake 
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ria the preceding year, were repeated in 170 
that the forces of France and Bavaria moulder 


_ iy: ſeparate bodies. The misfortunes of the 
:. French. began with the mortality which ſei 
their troops in Bavaria. It often happens, ua 
an army loſes more. men by ination than f 
— ot EE 
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gene il ſhould be, | to prevent the ſpreading of 
s among this men. The French ſoldiers 
ſpent the endof 1742, and the beginning of 1743, 
crouded one upon another in German ſtoves; 
| 2nd this alone deftroyed a great number. But 
what hurt their affairs the moſt of all, was the 
miſunderſtanding betwixt Marſbal Broglio and 
Count Seckendor, who at that time command- 
ed the Bavarians. The latter, who had Prince 
charles to deal with, wanted the French gene- 
ni to ſend him reinforcements, which would 
. nee weakened his army; and Marſhal Broglio 
being employed againſt Prince Lobkowitz, fre- 
quently refuſed to comply with his deſire. The 
Emperor, who was then at Munich, could not 
reconcile them. In the public papers it was ſaid, 
that he bad forty thouſand men; bur be had nor 
zeally more than twenty thouſand. | 
Prince Charles having drawn all bis forem to- 
gether, towards the river Inn, obtained a com- 
plete victory in the neighbourhood of Braunaw, - 
over the Bavarians ;. where he deſtroyed a body 
of eight thouſand men, and took General Mi- 
nuzzi priſoner, with three other general officers. 
The ſcattered remains of the Bavarian army re- 
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tired to Braunaw; and the whole electorate was | 


ſoon open to the Auſtrians. Mary Tereſa was 
appriſed of this news the very day ſhe was 
crowned at Prague, where her rival had 5 
crowned but a while before. There was now 
no army to oppoſe the progreſs of Prince Charles; 
{fo that he made himſelf maſter of Dengilfing, 
| Deckendorf,, and Landaw upon the Iſſer, in alt 
which places he took a number of priſoners... 
On the other fide, Prince Lobkowitz pene- 
ES ** 3 and Marſhal 
2 * Broglio 
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— chow: obliged 1 
capital, and to ſeek for ſhelter in Augſburg, 2 
Imperial city. But here he did not ſtay long. 4. 
»= PP 
ſee Mentzel enter at the head of his Pan- 
i who had the brutality to inſult him in 
the ſtreets ; from thence he took refuge in Franc · 
fort. All theſe events followed cloſe won on 
another in the months of May and June. 
A s this prince's misfortunes multiplied ever 
day, he was reduced to the mel--choly conds 


tion of imploring pity of this very Queen of | 


Hungary whom he had been ſo near dethroning; 
in ſhort, he offered to renounce all his preten- 
fions to the inheritance of the houſe of Auſtria 
The hereditary. Prince of Heſſe Caſſel charged 
bimſelf with this negotiation, and waited upon 
the King of England, who was then at Hano- 
ver, with the Emperor's propoſals. King George 
made anſwer, that he would conſult his parks 
ment. This very negotiation of the Prince of 
Heſſe only ſerved to convince Charles VII. that 
His enemies had conceived a deſign to dethrone 
him. Finding this ſtep ineffeftual, he took the 
reſdlution of declaring bhimſelf neuter in his om 
cavſe, and deſired the Queen of Hungary to ct 
him leave the ſhattered remains of his army in 
 Suabia, where they ſhould be conſidered as troops 
belonging to the empire. He offered at the fame 
time to ſend Marſhal Broglio's army back into 
France.” "The Qacen replied, < That ſhe wa 
„not at war with the head of the empire, ſince, 
_« according to the diſpoſition of the golden _ 
„ which had been violated at his election, i: 
„ had never acknowledged him 2 
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3 cheats: ants: bis troops 
here - ever ſhe met them; yet ſne would not 
« hinder him from taking thehier, within the 
« territories of the — nn. the clec- 
« torate of Bavaria.” 4 | 
LG teeth 8 - 
ang towards Francfort, with an army of up- „ 
wards of fifty thouſand men, compoſed. of Eng- 
ih, Hanoverians, and Auſtrians. The King 
of England arrived-there with his ſecond ſon the 
Duke of Cumberland, after paſſing by Francfort, 
be aſylum of that ſame Emperor whom he ſtill 
acknowledged as his ſovereign, and againſt whom 
he waged. war eee neee of 
- The Dutch at length confound to join the - 
as armies with twenty thouſand men, 
thinking the time was now come when they 
might tale this ſtep, without running any riſk, 
that they might. cruſh the French without 
Aden of war. They ſent ſix thouſand 
men into Flanders, to replace the Auſtrian gar- 
rilons, and prepared fourteen thouſand men for 
Germany; but very flowly, according to the ge- 
nius of their republic. At that time they belie-- 
ague, at Vienna, and at London, 
that Franc was exhauſted of men and money: 
or they pretended ſo to believe. One of the 
principal members of the republic affirmed, 
that France could not bring above a hundred 
thouſand men into the field; and that ſhe had 
not above two hundred millions of livres in cur- 
rent ſpecie. This was miſrepreſenting things 
ſtrangely ;- but it was ws wn ee e 9th 
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ever he found them. At the ſame time be de- 
_ termined to lend ſuccours to Don Philip in Italy, 
in caſe the King of Sardinia refuſed coming to 
an agreement. Towards the Danube he had 
ſtill a complete atmy of ſixty - ſix battalions and 
a hundred and fifteen ſquadrons, which were x 
hand to relieve Egra on the one ſide, or Bavaria 
on the other. He about on every ſide, 
though he was only avouniiayy ; while the Em- 
peror, who was now withdrawn from 
to Francfort, ſaw his fate depending on the fr 
ceſs of his allies vr of his enemies. 
This prince's quarrel, and thoſe which i it 
gave riſe to, employed ten armies all at the ſame 
time, five-in Germany, and ſive in Italy. In 
the firſt place, there was in Germany Marſhal 
_ Broglio's army, which defended Bavaria: it con- 
ſiſted in the main of all thoſe regiments which 
had eſcaped from Bohemia, and of the half of 


Marſhal Belleiſle's troops; which, in conjunction 


with the Bavarians, compoſed a (mar 
army. The ſecond was that commanded by 
Prince Charles, which preſſed hard opon Mar 

ſnal Broglio, and was ravaging Bavaria. The 
third was that of Marſhal Noailles towards the 
augmented likewiſe by the troops and 
recruits of Marſhal Belleifle, - Againſt him were 
the Hanoverians and Auſtrians united, to the 
number of above fifty thouſand men, which 
made the fourth army under King George Il. 
The fifth was that of the fourteen thouſand 
Dutch, who were advancing flowly towards the 


Maine, en Weg, 
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The five armies in Italy were, thavof the In- 
—— ono which had ſubdued Savoy; 
— of Sardinia, part of which 
paſſage of the Alps, and the other 

join gies 3 


reached from the Milaneſe to the neighbourhood 
| of Bologna. Theſe were oppoſed by Count 


Cages, 2 Fleming by birth, whoſe merit had 


raiſed him to the command of the Spaniſh army, 7 


in the place of the Duke of Montemar. The 
fifth was that of Naples, which was with-held 
from acting, by a neuirality juſt then expiring. 
To theſe ten armies we might add an eleventh, 
namely, that of Venice, which was raiſed cy 
to guard againſt all the reſt. ' All theſe” 
preparations held Europe in ſuſpenſe. This 
was a game which the princes keps playing from 
one end of Europe to the other; thus hazarding, 
almoſt upon equal terms, the blood and the pro- 
perty of their people, and balancing fortune for 
2 long time by: a compenſation of exploits, miſ- 


nes, and loſſes; It is very difficult pron 
| ground in Italy: for on the fide of Pied. 


mea. a ſingle rock may coſt a whole army ; and 
ds Lombardy the e * inte ected 
vith ivers-dnd'cande-” r A 5 
Count Gages had paſſed Pann; 5 
acked Count Traun. Theſe two generals foupht 


| battle in February at Campo Santo, for which 


Te Deum was ſang at Madrid and at Vienna; 
and this battle, which. coſt the lives of many 
brave ſoldiers on both ſides, procured no ad- 
vantage to either; but in „ 
ed ſomething more deciſive, . 
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Ne n was fifteen years age: 
he had alſo commanded in Catalonia, and paſſ. 
ed through all the offices that can be ſerved un- 
der a government. He had the direction of the 
ſinances at the beginning of the regeney- Thus 
he was a general and a miniſter of ſtate; and in 
all theſe employmentshe had conſtantly cultivated 
polite learning: an example formerly common a. 
mong the Greeks and Romans, but very little 
followed at preſent in Europe. This general, 
by 4 particular operation, gained a ſuperiority 
in the field. He kept along - ſide the King of 
En gland's army, who had the Maine betwixt 
bim and the Freneh; and he cut off their proyi- 


ſions, hy making himſelf maſter of all the pb 


ſes both above and below their camp. 
The * ngland's head quarters were at 
Aſchaffe aburg, a town belonging to the Electot 
of -Mentz... He had taken this ſtep contrary to 
the opinion of his general, the Earl of Stair, 
_—_ he had reaſon to repent; for his army 
was now blocked up, and almoſt ſtarved by Mar- 
ſhal Noailles ; nee ſoldiers were reduced 10 
Half-allowanc The King found himſelf at 
length under 4 neceſbty of retreating, in ordet 
to ſeek proviſions at Hanau in the road to Franc: 
fort; but in his retteat he was expoſed to the bat- 
teries of the enemyꝰs cannon, which were erctt- 
ed along the banks of the Maine. Thus he va 
obliged to make a precipitate march with an 
weakened by want “, and whoſe rear might 


army 
be cut off by the French: for Marſhal Noailles 


bad the precaution to throw bridges over the 


rater r 
to 
| — ane 5 


river 
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| vantage in the ſituation of the grounc 


3 the Eaglich added 1 
them erett thoſe bridges. The 26th: of june, 
in the middle of the night, the King of England 
gave orders for his army to decamp withoun 
beat of drum, when he ventured upon this pre · 
cipitate and dangerous, but neceſſary march. 

Count Noailles, ho incamped along the 
Maine, vas the firſt that perceived it, and im» 
mediately ſent word to his father. The Mar- 


| (hal roſe, and ſaw the Engliſh on their march 


in this dangerous road betwixt a mountain and 
2 river. Upon which he inſtantly orders thirty | 
age, compoſed of the King s houſehold; 
the dragoons, and huſſars, to advance to- 
rate the village of Dettingen, before Which 
the Engliſh were to paſs; and he cauſed four 
brigades of infantry, with that of the French 
guards, to march over two bridges. Theſe 
troops had particular directions to remain poſts - 
ed in the village of Dettingen, on chis ſide of 2 
3 way, where they were not perceived by - 

the Engliſh, while __ Marſhal ſaw every fiep 
the enemy took. M. de Valiere, lientenant- 


general, a perſon who had carried the ſervice of 


the artillery as far as it could go, held the ene» - 
my thus in a defile. between ee which - 
kept playing upon them from the oppoſite bank; 
They were to paſs through a hollow way be- 
tween Dettingen and a little rĩvulet; the French 
were not to fall u S 

that 
a ſnare was laid for them, and the King of Eng- 


bod el was in anger of bing en In 
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of the officers ſaid, that it would have been bet- 


- defired him to wait for bis father's return. The 
Duke of Grammont, whoſe motions. were now 


whole army conſiſted of fifty thouſand men; to 


which might have put an end to the war. 


The Markal recommended — 


3 Duke of Grammont, keutenant · general, 
and colonel of the guards, to wait in this poſ- 
tion, till the enemy fell into his hands. In the 
mean time he went to reconnoitre a ford, in or- 
der to advance ſome more cavalry, andd the bet. 


ter, if he had continued at the head of his , 
to inforce his orders, and make himſelf obe 


but had the day proved fortunate, this miſtake 
would not have been laid to his charge. Be that 


as it may, he ſent five brigades to take poſſeſ- 


_ Engliſh:were hemmed in on every fide. - 
All theſe meaſures were Std briom 


ſingle moment of impatience. The Duke of 


Srammont thought that the enemy's: firſt co- 
lumn had paſſed, and that he had only to fall 
upon a rear · guard, incapable of making any re- 
ſiſtance: with this view he made his troops pals 
the hollow way. The Duke de Chevreuſe re- 
preſented to him the danger of this:unſeaſonable 
courage; and the Count de Noailles earneſtly 


perceived by the Engliſh, thought he ought not 


to turn back : he therefore quitted the advanta- 


ſituation, where he ſhould have remained, 
1 with the regiment of guards and 
Noailles's regiment: = yu into a ſmall plain 
called the coct- pit. The Engliſh, who were fi- 
"ling off in order of er ſoon formed : their 


Lon of the poſt of Aſchafienburg ; ſo that the | 
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| oppoſe whom there were only thirty ſquadrons, 3 
and ſive brigades of infantry. By this ſtep, the 
French, who had laid a fnare for the enemy, 
fell into it themſelves; they attacked the Eng- 
liſh in great diſorder, and with forces. 
The batteries which: M. de Valiere had erected 
dong the Maine, raked the enemy in flank, and 
eſpecially the Hanoverians ; but theſe had their 
batteries alſo, which” fired againſt the front f 
the © Prod troops. The advantage of cannon, 
ſo conſiderable a thing in an engagement, did 
not laſt long: for the artillery: on the banks of 
the Maine was ſoon prevented from firing, be- 
cauſe in the confuſion it muſt have annoyed the 
French themſelves. . The Marſhal returned at 
the very moment this miſtake had been commit 
ted; but it was too late to remedy it; and all he 
bad now to depend upon, was the ardour and 
bravery of the troops. 

At the very firſt onſet the King's houſehold: ; 
troops and the carabineers broke through two 
whole lines of the enemy's cavalry ; but thoſe 
lines immediately cloſed, and ſurrounded the 
French. The officers of the regiment of guards 
marched on boldly at the head of a very incon- 
fiderable body of infantry; one and twenty of 
thoſe officers were killed upon the ſpot, as ma- 
ny dangerouſly wounded, and the ar anon of 
guards was entirely r 

The Duke of Chartres, the Fin of Clos | 
mont, the Count d' Eu, the Duke de Penthievre, 
notwithſtanding his great youth, exerted all 
their endeavours to put a ſtop to the diſorder. 
Count Noailles had two be him; 
and his brother, e . 
© — 9 (2:2 


| 420 . bigery + 
The Marquis of Puiſegur, - Bos 


fichas wank ſpoke to the foldiers of bis reg, 


ment; ran after them, : rallied all he could, and 
whh hit e hand tified uns who would not 


fight any longer; but cried out, Save himſelf | 


„ who can” The Princes and Dukes of R. 
ron, Luxemburg, - Boufflers, Chevreuſe, Pe. 


quigny, put 
FFF 


On 2. other 8 the King's bouſehold 
5 and the carabineers were not diſmayed: 
here one might ſee = company of guards and 
two hundred muſltceteers; there 'a few ; 
nies of cavalry advancing with the light horſe; 
with others following the carabincers or horſe. 
grenadiers, and riding full gallop: —_— 
with: more bravery than diſcipline. - And 
indeed there was ſo litt le orderobſerved; that about 
fifty muſketeers, tranſported. by their courage, 
forced theit way through a regiment of horſe, 
called the Scotch Greys; a corps in 
England, and compoſed of all picked men, ex- 
tremely well mounted. We may imagine what 
— 8 Tenern. men do, eee on mid 

againſt a body ſo ſuperior in num · 
ber. They were almoſt all killed, wounded, 
or taken priſoners ; the. Marquis of Fenelond 
fon was taken in the very laſt rank of the regi- 
ment of Greys. Seven and twenty officers of 
the King's houſehold- troops periſhed in this en- 
gagement, and ſixty · ix were dangerouſſj 


wWounded. The Count d' Eu, Count 1 4 Hl 


/ and the Duke of Bouf 


court, Count de ir 


Queen, 


Put l 


themſelves at the bead ot thei, 


flers, were wounded. : The Count de la Morte» - 
* Firſt CORY Uher to the 
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4 Queen, dad li hort killed under him, was a 


loog time trod- under foot by the horſes, and 
carried off almoſt dead. The Marquis de Gon- 
ae ee ee he Dake dr Bocke- 
chovart, Firſt Lord of the Chamber, having 
been twice wounded, and ſtill continuing to 
We 6obt, was killed on the ſpat. The Marquiſſes 

de Sabran and de Fleury, the Count d'Eſtrade, 
and the Count de Roſtaing, were among the 
number of the ſlain. 

Amidſt all the ſingularities « this fatal hay. 
ve ought not to omit the death of a Count of 
— of the branch of Remiencourt. This 
vas only a child of ten years and a half old, 
whoſe leg was ſhattered by a cannon-ball; be 
received the wound, ſaw his leg cut off, and 
died with Equal undauntedneſs. So mach youth | 
vith ſo much e e pans Buck A: oy 
| tors. = . - 

The loſs was very near as reat among the 
Engliſh officers. The King of England fought 
on foot and on horſeback; ſometimes at the 
bead of his cavalry, and ſometimes at the head 
of his infantry. The Duke of Cumberland was 
wounded in the leg; the Duke of Aremberg, 
who- commanded the Auſtrians, was wounded 
by a muſket-ball on the upper part of his breaſts 
and the Engliſh loſt ſome general officers. The 
battle laſted three hours: but the terms were ve- 
ry unequal ; courage alone was engaged againſt 
valour, number, and diſcipline. At length 
Marſhal Noailles ordered a retreat; which was 
xcordingly made, though not without ſome 
confuſion. The King of England dined on the 
field of battle; from whence: he afterwards re- 


ted, without giving time t0 bis up- to carry +; 


I have ſent back 1 — 
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8 Ghia 2 1 
mended to the generoſity of Marſhal Noails 
The French treated them as their own county. 
men. Theſe two nations behaved to each other 

with humanity and reſpect: whereas the Huy, 
gud a leſs civilized people, had ſhewn, du 
| Ang A cnc courſe of this war, ns. tated 
barity and rapine. 

Letters paſſed between the ewogenerals, which 
are a convincing proof how far politeneſs and 
N pa may be carried amidf} the horrors d 
war. My Lord Stair wrote from Hanau to the 
Fon, "the 46h of June, theſe very words 


57] had any knowledge of, and have given or 
4 ders that thoſe who are in the hands of the 
„ Hanoverians "ſhall be releaſed. '' Give me 
ra leave to return you my thanks for Jour gp 
* 'rops behaviour, which is entirely agreeable 
& to the ſentiments 1 have always x to 
% entertain for the Duke of Noailles. em 
2 liged to you, Sir, for the cars you. have & 
| op greatneſs of mind was not particeler # 
PP Ear! 9, Stair and the Duke of Noailles: the 
Duke of Cumberland did alſo an act of generof 
ty which deſerves to be tranſmitted to poſterin. 
A muſketeer, named Girardeau, who had ben 
dangerovily wounded, was brought. near the 
Dales tent: they wanted ſurgeons, and thok 
, they had were extremely buſy. At this very it} 
tant they were going to dreſs the Duke, wh 
bad been Sanden in the calf of his leg by4 
1H. * Begin,” ers won . 
; 
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« more hurt than I; perhaps he may want aſ⸗ . 
« ſiſtance, which cannot be my caſe,” In o- 
3 was pretty ns in both 
On the fide of the allies there were two 
ak two hundred and thirty-one kilted and 
younded. This was the calculation given by 
he Engliſh, who ſeldom . diminiſh. their on 
los, or exaggerate that of their enemy. . 


e 


Bohemia, or of Campo Santo in Italy. Both 
fdes ſhewed great bravery; there was à great 
deal of blood ſpilt; and neither reaped any ad- 
my The French loſt a great deal in fru- 
one of the beſt diſpoſitions that ever was 
made, by their precipirate ardour and want of 
diſcipline, - which for merly made them loſe the 
battles of Poitiers and Creci. The King of Eng- 
und gained great honor; but all the advan- 
tge he acquired, was precipitately to quit the 
ſeld of battle, in order to ſeek proviſions at Ha» 
u. The writer of this hiſtory having met my 
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liberty to aſk him what he thought of the affair 
of Dettingen? I think,” faid this general, 
© that you committed one . miſtake, and we 
Wt: yours was the paſſing the hollow way, 
and not having patience to wait; . ours was 
4 firſt expoſing ourſelves to deſtruction, and 
* then not making a proper uſe of our vidory.” 
None had greater reaſon io complain than 
Marſhal Noailes. He ſaw himſelf robbed of the 

glory of this day, which perhaps would have 
put an end to the war, by an inconſiderate ar- 
dour ; and yer he complained of no body: he 
xcuſed no body. His friendibip for bis nephew 
En = aa, 

L 2 


— 


This battle was very like that of Cꝛaſlaw in 5 


Lord Stair ſome weeks after the battle, took the 


of Bavaria, was yet more fatal to the Emperor 


dy he King bis miſter. 


324 "The bit of 


be 388 bimtel with writing a wiſe, elo- 
quent, and inſtructive letter to the King, When 
in he repreſented the extreme me of IS 
eſtabliſhing the military diſcipline. : 
After this engagement, a great many French 
and Engliſh officers went to Francfort, a neung 
_ city, where the Emperor was then retired, and 
where he faw my Lord Stair and Marſhal No- 
ailles, one after the other, without being able 
to expreſs any other ſentiments to them tha 
thoſe of extreme patience under his misfortunes, 
I be precipitate retreat which Marſhal Broglio 
was making at the fame time from the fronten 


than the loſs of the battle of Dettingen. This) 
general had been long diſſatisfied with Marſsd 
Seckendorff, who commanded the Bavarians; 
and he bad always declared, even before the 
campaign, that he was not able to keep Bavaria, 
He ſet eut from thence towards the end of June, 
juſt when the Emperor, finding himſelf ng 
longer in ſafety at Avgſburg, was retired n 
Francfort, where he arrived the evening of tbe 
27th, the very day the battle was fought. Mi 
Marſhal Noailles found the Emperor terribly 
x veuba at Broghio's retreat,” and, to complete his bre 
misfortunes, deſtitute of means of ſupporting} 
his family in this Imperial city, where no body Wi 
would advance a ſhilling to the head of the em- 
pire. The Marſhal gave bim foriy ſhouting 
crowns upon a letter of credit, being very cer 
tain that this act would not be d d 
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_ _* Marſhal Broglio, at the time of his retreating 
left the Emperor in poſſeſſion of Straubing, al 


par a0 {> . * 
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* 
„ bich the Auſtrians, maſters of all cher 11 eee - 
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Wer or, 2 the utmoſt deſpair, © 
ng ſending - Broglio into baniſhment; and 


country *, had for a long time neglected to be- 
ſege in form; bur it ſoon eapitulated. Strau- 
ding, which had a garriſon of twelve hundred 
nen, quickly followed this example. Theſe 
weve hundred men were conducted to the 
main army, Which was Bavaria, and 
marching towards the Neckar. Here they ar- 
ved at length, but diminifhed at leaſt by five 
ind twenty thouſand, of whom they had been 
deprived by deſertions, and eſpecially by fick- - 
nels, more than by the enemy's ſword. Z 


The point was now 0 longer, to put the 
Emperor Charles VII. in poſſeſſion of Vienna 

rague : they were obliged to eme back, in 
order to defend the frontiers of France againſt 
two armies ; one commanded by Prince Charles, 
r King ef England, and both ' 
In three canmpaighs the French had 
thoufand men 
io Bavaria and Bohemia, to the Emperor's aſ- 
Of all theſe troops Marſhal »; -Þþ 
bronght back about thirty thouſand, The Em- 
 ivfiſted. on the 


. due to that 


be wes, ee 15 
— and this weak and ae by 


C 


c is Hs et 1 
e r v np brig ved 
actual in this enterpriſe, one would 


there awd have bees fone radical e 
rendered them ann N 


radical efe&t det from this, A 2s the 
Bavarian Emperor had no ſtrong: towns, no 
good troops in his dominions, and as he bad 
only a foreign and ſtrained authority over the 

French troops, and by his bad flate of health 
was rendered incapable of puſhing on the wy 
vigorouſly againſt an enemy who was every dij 
growing more powerful; all 2 5 was of ven 
great prejudice to his affairs. o begin ſuch 
enterpriſes, a perſon ſhould be 7 — to act by 
himſelf; for never did any prince make a con- 
2 of imp ortance, merely by another's afl. 


CHAP. vu. 


N 1 of the Emperor Charles VI 
- New treaty againſt his enemies. Lewis XV, 
EY af the ' ſame time the Emperor, Du 

Philip laſant e Spain, and Prince Charls, 
wb attempts to aſcend the throne of his ar 
oo be, in . e of F 6 


HE Rusperor . 40 Francfoin, 1 
1 appearance without either allies or fos, 
or even without ſubjects For the Queen had 
exacted an oath of allegiance from all the ints 


. 1 of Bavaria and the Upper Palatin 


5 The Bavarian Emperor proteſted in Francfon 


gainſt this oath required of his ſubjects e. 
printer of the town of Stadambof was hanged u 
the public market- place, for printing this my 4 
made by his ſovereign. But their outrayes d 
nor ſtop here: the council of Aultria, ſome ti 
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after, cauſed/memorials to be 


produced a general peace; but Englar 
ſtria wanted to improve their advantage. Theſe 
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even 
in the town of Francfort, to Ne diet, 
in which the election of Charles VII. was treated 


| as null and ahſolutely void. The new Elector 


of Mentz, High Chancellor of the empire, and 


eee ns ee, this dignity in ſpite. of 


ror, regiſtered theſe. pieces in the pro- 
the empire. Charles VII. could only 


| com 3 which he did by his reſcripts ; but, to 
complete his miſery, the King of England, in 
quality of Elector of Hanover, wrote to him, 


that the Queen of Hungary and the Elector of 
— were in the right. In ſine, they talked 


of obliging him to tcbgn the Lmperial crown to 1 


the Duke of Tuſcany. Fo 
In the mean time the Emperor having d 
red himſelf neuter, while they were — : 
him of his dominions, the King of France, Who 
had taken up arms upon his account, had much 
more reaſon to declare, that he would not any 


3 concern himſelf in the affairs of the em- 


This is what he ſolemnly did by his mi- 
— Katiſbon, ſo early as the 26th of July. 
At any other time ſuch a diſpoſition 3 have 


powers pretended to oblige the Emperor to de- 
hre, that the Grand Duke his enemy ſhould be 
King of the Romans; and they flattered them - 


ſelves with the hopes of penetrating into Alſace 


and Lorrain; In this manner was an offenſive 


r 
_ into a defenſiue one on the banks of the 
bine 


Prince 1 of Lorraind had che a lodge- 1 5 


ment; the th of Auguſt, in an iſle of this river, 
WY „5 | . Dear 


„„ n. ier of 
wear old Drine. OM 


88 the 
and attacked the frontiers of Lorrain, 
This ame Mentzel, who was the firſt that took 
Munich, had the inſolence 10 ſpread, under the 

name of declaration or manifeſto, a writing, ad- 


dreſſed, the 20th of Auguſt, to the provinces | 
of Alſace; Burgundy; Franche-Comne; and the | 


three biſhopricks ; wherein he invited the peo- 
ple, in the name of the Queen! of Hungary, 10 
return, if I may uſe his terms, to their allegiance 
to the bouſe of Auſtria. He lie wife threatened 
ſuch of the inhabitants as ſhould take op arms 
that houſe, to hang them without mer- 

8 after _—_ obliging ens de um of their noſes 


but contempt; ' the 
; and a detachment 
army having paſſed the 


Rhine, wore cor in pleces, the I Bag, 


Wund 175 

The amy under Marſhal: Nooilles incamped 
docks: 1ighbourhood of Spire, av the end of July, 
Coont Maurice of Saxony was in Upper Alſace 


with the remains of Broglio's army, and fome 


troops drawn from the frontier-rowns. 
-Duke of  Harcourr commanded on the Moiclie, 
and the is of Montal guarded Lorrain. 
To defend theſe frontiers was not enough; an 

war was foreſeen with the Ming of Eng- 
land, and hkewite with the King of vardivia, 


who had not indeed as yer conc A deſini- 


tive treaty with the court of Vienna, yet was 2 


_ united with 88 N as” if fuch a trea· 


cd by brake, Lewis XY. 


— — 
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was juſt in the fame 2 as his great · g 
bees united with Spain againſt the forces: of - 2 
new houſe of Auſtria, of England, Holland, and 
| Savoy To oppole ſuch a confederacy, he or- 
dered ſeveral men of war to be built and fitted” 
out at Breſt; he increaſed his land-forces, and 
ſent about twelve thouſand men to the aſſiſtance 
of Don Philip; a very incopſiderable.ſuccour in 


away upon the Bavarian Emperor; but of more 
real ſervice, becauſe it was to aſſiſt a young 
prince who expected his eſtabliſhment from the 
forces of Spain. The King, not content with 
aiding his allies, and protecting his frontiers, 
wanted to put bimſelf at the head of his army in 
Alſace, and had prepared his field-equipages- 
for that purpoſe. He acquainted Marſhal Noailles 
with his defign, who anſwered him in theſe very- 
wards's « Your affairs are neither in ſo proſpe- 
© rous nor fo declining a way as to juſtify your 
« Majeſty's taking this ſtep.” He alledged ſe- 
vecal other INN; which ſatisſied the Kiog 3 


Of the various e pg kick 


made in favour of the Emperor, there remained 
now only Egra in Doliemia,. and e a. 
the Danube in Bavaria. | 

The extremities to which the French were | 
reduced-in. Egra, were become more ſevere than 
thoſe which they bad ſuffered at Pragne. Thex 
had hardly taſted any bread for above eight 
months; and the Gideers that ventured out to 
gather a lictle: pulſe in the country, were ſure td 
be killed by the Pandours. They had neither 


proviſions, nor moneys ur MAW ** 


compariſon to the troops which be had laviſhe+ 


— with — r 
— money to be coined, the uſe of which | 
firſt ar the fiege of Pavia under Francis 1, 
2 eee Egra was half. ſous 


eurs ſent from convoy of provi 
fions ro Egrs but they fell-into the hands of 
the beſiegers; ſo that the French were at length 
obliged render ende ede 


of wars. 


were above nine thoofand in all, — be 
taken in the courſe of three years. They were 
very cruelly uſed; the ſpirit of revenge combi- 
ning with eee ig omg 
by ere —— = 
 -- Thoſe who defended met with 2 
_ fate. M. te Grandvitle, who command- | 
end the of that fortrefs, confiſting of + 
bout three thouſand men, not only obtained 2 
free retreat, but likewife inſiſted, that General 
Dernelaa, who beficged the town, ſhould give 
me French, who were ſcattered in the parts of | 
Bavaria under his command, free liberty to re- 
turn to their own country 1. This is the ficll 


Irony ] 

erer 

In the mean time, \neirder Prince Charles 2 
a the King of England, made any progreſs ag 
He's; e e e ee 


September 6. 1743. 
| 3 174% 


of 


nnn, what it Mara] Noaille 
ct mp a were nei- 


"The conendicg Powers . Il fluctuating 
betwixe hope and fear. Every one of them had 
| loſſes and misfortunes: to re Naples and 
Sicily _ . 
lence, an 22 t ot War ad, 
moreover, ſome reaſon to be afraid of conſpira: 
cies in favour of the houſe of, Auſtria, The 
King of Naples having increaſed his army to the 
nuraber of about twenty-ſix thouſand Men, em- 
twelve thouſand of them in guarding tho 
frontiers of Calabria againſt the contagion, oy 
forming a chain of a yaſt extent; the x 
of his army, on the frontiers of Abruzzo, wait» 
ed for a fayourable cosjuncture to act in con- 
cert with the Spaniſh army of the King his a- 


wer, at that time commended by the Duke 7 


Modena and Count Gages. The city of Naples 
was put into a poſtuse of del and no long- 
er had any occaſion to be afraid of ihe i E: 
1 Engliſh commodore. Don Philip 
vas in Savoy, waiting ſor an opportunity, ei- 
ther of coming to an agreement with the King 
of Sardinia, or of being able to overcome hm 
vith the afliſtance of France. The King of Sar 
dnia having balanced the danger and advantage = 
> both. Ho Mts it his intereſt at length, 
to enter into a cloſer conneftion with Auſtria 
ud Eogland agaitht the han of Bporhens ac 
was now aboye.a year ſince he had joined his 

forces to the Queen of Hungary's ; for he was 
not as yet her ally. But at length be. entered 
. — 
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* af of September 1743, an "LEI 
great meaſure owing to the bad ſucceſs of the 
French arms in Germany. 


2 This prince had gained the Tortoneſe, the 


Valais, a part of the Novareſe, and the territo. 
rial ſuperiority of the fiefs of Langhes, by fight. 
ing againſt Mary Tereſa's father. And now he 
acquired the Vigevanaſco, the remainder of the 

4 . with the duchy of Parma and Pla- 
centia, by declaring in favour of the daughter, 
The En ghd, who had already given him ſome 
ſubſidies, by the preſent treaty engaged to grant 
him 200,0001. Sterling a-year. He was then 
at the head of an army of thirty thouſand men; 
and the Engliſh fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Matthews, was cruiſing on the coaſt, 
in order to favour his deſigns. But he loſt the 
fruit of his preſent advantage; and the event 
_afterwards proved, that this ancient maxim, ws 
moiety is worth more than e at 806 is often- 


times true. 


oo reſign 


ed the marquiſate of Final to him, though i it wu 
neither his nor her property. It belonged to 
the Genoeſe, who had bought it for two hun- 
dred thouſind crowns of the late Emperor 


Charles VI. Neither was there any proper care 


taken to reimburſe them this money: for tho 

the King of Sardinia offered them thoſe two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, yet he demanded at the 
fame time that they ſhould rebuild the caſtle 


they had demoliſhed, : which would have colt | 


mem more than the money he offered. This 


Iliberality "of other people's property gained 
rance another ally. Genoa was already in the 


French e! in ſecret; but now-ir entered is 


; Ke 
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to cloſer connection with that nation. Its 
harbour might be of very great ſervice; and the - 
Engliſh flect could not always lie before it. In 
ſhort, the King of Sardinia abſolutely; obliged | 
the, Genoeſe to become bis declared enemies, 
and paved the way for a. very dangerous diver- 
fon againſt himſelf : for, at this very time, Don 
Philip having once more taken poſſeſſion of Sa, 
paring to paſs the Alps; and the Spaniſh and 
Neapolitan armies might join in the territory of 
Bologna, or even in Lombardy. 

The fortune of war was therefore to decide, 
whether the two brothers, Don Carlos King of 
Sicily, and the Infant Don Philip, mould pene- 
tate to the middle of Italy; or Whether the 
King of Sardinia, on the one fide, ſhould guard 
the paſſage of the Alps, and on the other, the _ 
Queen of Hungary ſhould · be able to take poſſeli. 
fon of the kingdom of Naples, notwithſtanding _ 
. obſerved by her and by Do 


In the mean, time, England and Auſtria de. 
pended on attacking the French in Alſace and _ 
Flanders. early in the ſpcing, and preparations | : 
dere making on all ſides for renewing the fer- 
teſt hoſtilities. Yet there was no declared rup- 
we at this time, except between England and 
Spain, in regard to the American commerce ; 3 
rapture which ſeemed to ha ve no relation, thougqg 
it bad indeed a very eſſential one, to the in- 
rveſts which divided Europe . 
The Emperor, Charles VII. ſtripped. af all hi: 
territories, ſeemed to have no. reſource at all 
«ft, while Lewis XV. was ſtill. making prepa- 
ations to aſſiſt him: and the King of Prutz, 
eee eee 
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5 1 
| norwitbſtanding the treaty of Bre naw, and ad 
 fenfive alliance betwixt him and the King of 


England, was ſo much the more in the En. 
peror's intereſt, as he could no longer doubt of 


the deſign * which the court of Vienna had form. 


ed, of recovering Sileſia the firſt opportuni 
The courts of France and Pruſſia began then 10 


unite once more for the common cauſe, andfo, f 


| 5 intereſts of the Emperor, who ſeemed t 
have been quite nee by fortune, and by 
5 * the world. 

In the be pinning of 1 744, the King of Frand 
ook the reſolution of declaring war againſt the 
1 ing of England and the Queen of Hungary. 
He had no longer 4 meaſures to keep, either 
with the Engliſh, who continually inſulted his 
\ hips; or with Auſtria,” who threatened to re- 
move the ſeat of war into France, and who, 
_ notwithſtanding a cartel ſettled in 1741, _ 
do return any of the French priſoners. 

- firſt 3 — of this revolution was à ſecret 2 


fifty · four GT had lived in 2 eas 
ge. ho kingdoms of which it had been 
pped, had ſtill a great many ſectet adherents 
1 9 and Ireland, and even ſome few in 
5 A 865 Prince Charles Edward, grandſon of 
_ James II. King of England, and fon of the un 
- fortunate prince, ſo well known in Europe by 
„the name of the Pretender, was now in the 
flower of his youth, and had ſhewn marks of 

the, moſt reſolute courage, Janes by mM 
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vas blocked up by the Engliſh fleet under the 


ceſentment 2 his NR | 1 times ; bad 
be been heard to ſay, that his head muſt ether 
15 off, or be crowned. France, which had 
teen a long time the aſylum of his family, 
found herſelf now obliged to ſupport his cauſe; 
and Lewis XV. might probably, in bis firſt 
aign, _ reſtore, the Emperor to his domi- 
niond,, and the heir of the houſe of Stuact io 


vp > out from Rome the gib of January 
744; and even in conducting his expedition 
ited with all the ſecrecy and diligence of a per- 
fn born for great enterpriſes. - He concealed _ 
bis journey from a brother whom he tenderly 
loved, and who would not have conſented to 
kt him go by himſelf. The 13th he arrived -4 
Genoa, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier ; 
where, attended by a ſingle domeſtic, he im- 


backed the next ; for Antibes, and ſoon arci- 


red at Paris. 

The ſame ſecrecy. was s obſerved in France i in 
carying. on the neceſſary preparatives for con- 
reying the Prince to the coaſt-of Great Britain. 
The King had made an effort, which England lit- 
le expected, conſidering the condition in which 


I the French navy had been for many years. He 


kadequipped with incredible diligence at Roche- 
fort and Breſt fix and twenty men of war; and 
2report was ordered to be ſpread, that this ua 
tron was intended to join the Spaniſh fleet which 
had lain at Toulon theſe two years, where it 


command of Admiral Matthews. 
In the mean time twenty ſhips of war, 1 ; 
the command of M. de Roquefeuille, with arms, 
12a, and four thouſand land-men on 
47 ME: x: board, 


_ 
f F 


e of Great Britain. The young Prince 
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they were joined by five more fail from the pon 


* 5 under. the command of M. d. 
ral 2 5 

From thence the rt entered the Britiſh clic 
5; and divided into three ſquadrons. - The 
Ronget, which conſiſted of fourteen ſhips, 
faifed with a fair wind towards the Kentiſh coaſt; 
the ſecond took its ſtation between Calais and 


Boulogne; and the third advanced towards Dun. 
Kirk. Count Saxe was to have commanded that 


expedition. The 1ſt of March“ he went on 
He rm at Dunkirk, with nine battalions; the 


5 Count de Chaila im da ked the next day with fix, 


Prince Edward was on board the ſame ſhip 


Ws Count Saxe, when for the firſt time he | 


beheld the coaſt of England. But a fodder 
Rorm aroſe, which threw the tranſport-ſhips on 
the French ſhore, where a great many ſoldier 
Were drowned attem pting to get to land. The 
Young Prince was ſtill impatient to try the paſ 
„ En a ſingle veſſel; he flattered bimſel 
_ thachis courage and reſolution would raife hin 
ſubjects, as ſoon as he ſer foot on the Britiſh 
more: but neither the ſea, nor the difpoſitions 
Which they had time to make on the coaſt of 
England, would ſuffer him to pur this hazarcow 
defipn" into execution. 
* "They had received intelligence at Londen ſo 
early as the 15th of February of this expedition. 
The Dutch, in alliance with King George, hat 
already ene him two thouſand men, and were 
_ to furniſh bim with fix thoofand, according to 
the 28 of 1716. The © Eogliſh had 2 ; forms 
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Able fleet in the Downs, which form one con- 
tiaved harbour on the coaſt · of Kent, where the 
ſhips are ſheltered from tempeſts ; and, beſides, ; 

the militia were. armed. Thus miſcat an 
enterpriſe, conducted with more art than ny 2 


1 
. 2 4 # . 


| plot had ever yet been in England; for King 


George knew. indeed there had been a conſpira- | 
cy, but could never diſcover the authors of it. 
From the perſons who were taken up in London, 
the government got no inſight into the matter; 
ſo that they e as before in perplexity 


ind miſtruſt. 


3 were „ favourable for 
ſach an enterpriſe. The Engliſn troops were 
abroad, quartered in different parts of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands. There was likewiſe ano- 
ther advantage attending this enterpriſe. ;, it em- 


| ployed the. Engliſh fleet, part of which might 


have been ſent to reinforce Admiral Matthews: 
and the ſcheme was, to fight this Admiral with 
the men of war which France had left i in the Me- 
diterranean, joined to thoſe of Spain, which 
were to come out of the harbour of Toulon, at” 
the very time that Prince Edward was. to land 
in Great Britain, 

There was at that time in Teal a fleet * 
ſxteen Spaniſh men of war, which Was at fit 
deſigned to eſcort Don Philip to Italy; but theſe 
wo years had been blocked up in that .hardour, 
by Admiral Matthews's fleet, ich lorded it in 
the Mediterranean, and inſulted the whole coalt _ 


| of Italy and Provence. The Spaniſh, gunners 


TE DOE VEEY expert in their art; for which 
reaſon they were exerciſed four. months conti- 
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rt, the — Koadlon, commanded by Don 
bleph Navarro, unmoored, and got out of 
oulon road. This ſquadron conſiſted only of 
twelve fail, the Spaniards not having a ſufficient 
nomber of ſeamen and gunners to man the fix- 
teen. They were immediately joined by ſour- 
teen French ſhips, four frigates, and three fire. 
ſhips, under the command of M. de Court, 
| Who, at the age of fourſcore, had all the Vigour 
of body and mind that ſuch a command requi- 
red. Forty 24 ears were elapſed ſince he had 
been at the ſea-fight off — comy , Where he ſer- 
ved as captain on 1 the Admiral's ſhip ; and 
from that time there had been no naval engage 


ment in any part of the world except that of 


Meſſina in 1518. Admiral Matthews got under 
fail to meet the combined ſquadrons of France 
and Spain. It is proper here to obſerve, that 
the degree of admiral in England. does not an. 
ſwer to the dignity of admiral in France; and 
that there are three Engliſh admirals, each of 
whom commands a ſeparate diviſion of men of 
war, under the command of the Lord High Ac: 
miral, cr of the board of admiralty. 
Matthews's fleet confiſted of forty-five fall, 
hre frigates, and four fire-ſhips : with the ad. 
vantage of number, he had alſo that of the wind; 
a circumſtance on which the ſucceſs of ſea · en. 


- . gagements oftentimes depends, as on land it de- 


mow on an advantageobvs ſituation. The Eng- 
liſh are the firſt who drew up their naval forces 
in the order of battle obſerved at preſent; and 
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ever, that theſe diviſions are in three lines; ey 
ate only in one. The van is to the right, the 
rear to the left, and the center in the middle, ſo 


| that the ſhips never preſent more than one fide. 


In this order therefore did they fight in the 
battle off Toulon. The change of wind put the 


Spaniards in the rear. Admiral Matthews ill - 


zyailing himſelf of the advantage of the wind, 
fell upon thetn with his diviſion. In an engage - 
ment the ſhips ſhould never be above ſixty fa- 
thoms from each other ; where there is only this 
diſtance, they are as cloſe as they ought to be, 
and there is never any reaſon to fear that a ſin- 

gle ſhip ſhall be attacked by many: but it is ve- 

2 for a whole fleet to govern itſelf in 
25 a manner as always to preſerve this diſtance. 
The Spaniſh ſhips were ſeparated too wide from 
each other. At the very beginning of the en- 
gagement two of their men of war were diſabled 
by the enemy's cannon; and Admiral Matthews 
had an opportunity of bearing down upon the 
Spaniſh Admiral with feveral of bis ſhips. 'The 


| veſſel, | on board of which Don Navarro had 


hoiſted his flag, was called the Real; it mount- . 


ed one hundred and ten pieces of cannon, and 


had about a thouſand men. It was fo ſtrong 
built, that the planks, with the ribs, were about 
three feet thick, ſo that in thoſe parts it was im- 
penetrable to a cannon-ball. It is proper alſo to 
know, that the Engliſh fire more at the rigging 
than at the hulls of the enemy's ſhips, chuling 
rather to diſable and take, hits to ſink them to 


| the bottom. The Spaniſh Admical was attacked 
at che fame time by 1 2 


ther made a prodigious fire. Matthews 


ed on making an eaſy capture of her, truſting 
to his practice in naval affairs, and the incxpe- 


rience of the Spaniards ; and what doubled bis 
hopes, was Navarro's being a land- officer. Each 
Spaniſh ſhip was thus attacked by more than 


one Engliſh, and of courſe was expected to be 
- overpowered. | Every body on deck, in the 
Royal Philip, was either killed or wounded. 


The Captain of the flag-ſhip received 2 mort 
wound. Don Navarro was wounded in two 
Fare, and * to go under deck. 

A French er, in the ſervice of Spain, 
named the Chevalier de Lage, ſecond captain 
of the Admiral's flag-ſhip, maintained the en- 
gagement againſt five Engliſh. fail. Admiral 
Matthews was ſurpriſed at the quickneſs with 
which the lower tier of the Spaniſh Admiral f- 
red ſrom every fide, and annoyed every ſhip 
Within her reach: at length he ſends a fire-ſhip 
againſt her. Theſe are veſſels loaded with gun- 


powder, granadoes, and other  combultible . 
matter, which faſten themſelves to the enemy: 


ſmhips with grappling irons. At the inſtant they 
have grappled another 1 they give fire to 
the train. The crew in a hurry take to their 
boat, and the captain enters it the laſt. In the 
mean time the veſſel being ſet on flames, is de- 
ſtroyed in an; inſtant Ay the exploſion of the 
powder, and blows up into the air, together 
with the veſſel to which it is faſtened. 
IT This engine of deſtruction was within fifteen 
paces of the Royal Philip, hen ſome of the offi 
cers propoſed ſtriking. M. de Lage anſwered, 
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on bieh he a dee or Gam guns to bez, 
and aims them fo ſure, that every one takes 
place, and the fire-ſhip- is juſt ready to fink, 
The captain perceiving that he muſt inevitably 
periſh, reſolves at leaſt to die revenged. He 
orders his men to give fire to the train, hoping 


till to be able to grapple the Real, and to'blow 


vp together in the air; bot he had not time. 


| His veſſel takes fire, and flies into « thouſand 


ſhatters, within ſeven or eight feet of the Spa- 
niſm Admiral, whoſe deck is all covered with 


them. M. de Lage ſaid, that he faw the body 
of an Engliſts captain, and ſome ſailors, reduced | 


in an inſlant to a coal, not above two feet long, 


and as light as cork; and yet with this violent 


exploſion, the Real was not at all hurt. 
Monſieur de Court, who had boiſted his flag 
on board the Terrible, in the centre of battle, was 
engaged ſingle apainſt three ſhips within piſtol - 
ſhort. He did à great deal of miſchief to the e: 


nemy; and geiting cleat of them, at length he 


came up to the affiſtance of the Royal Philip, 
and of the Spaniſni ſq | 

this time had been able to take only one ſingle 
Spaniſh ſhip, named the Poder, which was en- 
tirely diſmaſted. They had already ſent ſome of 
their hands to navigate this veſſel; and four hun: 
dred Spaniards on board, had been obliged to 


ſutrender. Admiral Marthews's diviſion was 


then retiring; and the Engliſh in the Poder, bu · 
45 taking care of their pre, were made pri- 
oners themſelves, The ſuperiotity of number 
was of no ſervice to the Engliſh; for the rear, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Leſtock, was four 
miles diſtant: whether the Vice-Adiniral; 
through pique againſt M. - wanted to de- 
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prive n ISR of, this day; 1 
Admiral Matthews, on the other hand, did not of 
chuſe that Leſtock ſhould ſhare the glory with 8 
bim. At length a weſt wind riſing toward he 
night, the different fleets were obliged to obey by 
its call, and each to go and repair the damage 
they had ſuſtained. - The Engliſh retired to Port. V. 
mahon, the French to Carthagena,. a the Spe 
n to Barcelona 

This action off Toulon 3 a — bat- 
: * as almoſt all naval engagements commonly 
are, (excepting that of the Hogue); where the 
whole fruit of vaſt preparations, - and obſtinate 
fighting, is to kill a great number of men on both 
ſides, and to ſhoot the maſts of the ſhips by the 
board. Each ſide complained ; the Spaniards 

_ thought they were not properly. ſupported by 
the French, and the latter charged the former | 

1 With being -ungrateful. Theſe two nations, 

* though allies at preſent, had not been always 

31 ſo: the ancient antipathy uſed ſometimes to 

riſe in the breaſts of the Spaniards; notwith- 

ſtanding the friendſhip. between the two Kings, 

On che other hand, Matthews accuſed his Vice- 

Admiral to. the government, and ſent him back 

' to London to be tried. The latter accuſed 

Matthews in his turn; and preparations were 

| made in London to bring them both to their 

trial. The French commander did juſtice pu- 

bliely to the Engliſh Admiral, who alſo juſtified 
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— M de Court. IF it was cruel to be accuſed by 4 
the very friends for whom they fought ; it was, * 
on the other hand, glorious to be acquitted by 8 
the enemy. And yet to ſatisfy the Spaniards, 
the French commander was baniſhed for ſome 5 
| months to his country houſe, within * 11 


of Paris. The Engliſh Admiral was brought i in 


ovilty upon bis trial, which laſted a long time: - 
he was declared incapable of ſerving any more, 
by a council of war, which in England they call 


1 court-martial.' The cuſtom of judging ſevere- 


ly, and of ſtigmatizing unſucceſsſul generals, 


had been lately communicated from Turky to 


the ſtates of Chriſtendom. The "Emperor 


charles VI. ſet two examples of this ſeverity, in 

bis laſt war againſt the Turks; a war which 
vas locked upon in all parts of Europe, to have 
been worſe conducted in the cabinet than in the 
feld. The Swedes ſince that time condemned 


wo of their generals to death, whoſe fate all 


Europe lamented; by this ſeverity their govern- 
ment acquired neither more reſpett abroad, nor 
| more happineſs at home. The Apo = 
this ſubje& merits our ee a little upon 
The French government, 
ples of lenity, is is Latisfed with infliting only a 
light diſgrace on occaſions, when other, ſtates 


would put their general officers in irons, or 


bring them to the ſcaffold. To me it ſeems, 


that juſtice, and æven good policy, require: that 
the honour and life of a general ſhould not depend 
on bad ſucceſs. It is very certain, that a general 


does whatever lies in his power, unleſs he be a 
traitor or a rebel; and that there is very little 


juſtice in inflicting a cruel puniſhment upon 
2 man who has done all that his abilities would 


permit: perhaps it is not even good policy, to 
introduce the practice of proſecuting an unſuc- 
ceſsful general; for by 5 

begin a campaign very unfortunately in the ſer- 
vice of their prince, might be tempted to go 
CET I I EIT 
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France and Spain, meg had the real ad. 
vantage of this battle: the ſea was open at leaf 
for ſome time; and the proviſions which Don 
Philip wanted, were caſily ſent him from the 
coaſt of Doe But neither the French nor 
Spaniſh looks could oppoſe Admiral Matthews 

when he came back to this coaſt, after be had 
refitted his Ms. - France and Spain being con- 
tinually obliged to keep large ſtanding ar mies on 
foot, have not that inexhauſtible fund of {- 
men, which is the great teſource of the power 
of Great Britain. On this occaſion it plainly 

appeared of what importance it was to the Eng- 
liſh to have kept poſſe ſſion of the iſle of Miner. 
ca, and how prejudicial it was to the Spaniards 

40 pe Ts loſt it. Melancholy indeed was it to 
think; that theſe ocean iſlauders ſhould have de- 
Ptived the Spaniſh: monarchy of a harbour fill 
. more oſeful than Gibraltar; a harbour which, by 
| - ts convenient ſituation, enabled them to diſturb 
1 „Italy, and the ſouthern coaſt of France. 
The Spaniards had ports in Africa, in ſpite of 
abe e and e could. RY OO eg 
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N the midſt of all theſe les, 
declared war againſt King George , 2 
ſoon after againſt the Queen of ngary +; 4 

bo declated it alſo againſt him in form; but 

n both ſides it was no more than the addition. 
f 2 ceremony. Spain and Na 
ithour declaring it. 

Don Philip, at the head of twenty thouſand © 

$raniards, under the command of the — 

el Mina; and the Prince of Conti, with twenty 
boofand French, both inſpired their troops 
ith that confidence and reſolution which ate 
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ein for DC OR ba 2 country, wheres 
ſingle battalion may ſtop à whole army; where 
every moment you are obliged to fight 
rocks and torrents, and where every other ob. 
ſtacle is heightened by the difficulty of convoys, 
The Prince of Conti, who had ſerved as a lieu- 
tenant-general in the unfortunate war of Bar- 
ria, young as he was, had acquired experience, 
and underſtood the conſequence of thoſe diſap. 
pointments to which an army is expoſed almal 
every campaign. He had not as yet ſeen a cam- 
paign in italy, where war is catried on in: 
quite diſſer ent way from what is practiſed in 
champaign countries: but he had prepared hin- 
ſelf for this expedition by a conſtant application 
of ten hours a-day, during the winter which 
he bad ſpent at Paris. He could tell even the 
ſmalleſt rocks, and. knew what had 
been performed under Marſhal Catinat and the 
Duke of Vendome, 8 if * had: een en 
bimſelf. 23% ao ror 
| The 1ſt of Aptil, the lafine Don Philip ande 
3 of Conti paſſed the Var, a river which de- 
ends from the Alps, and emptics itſelf into ihe 
ſea of Genoa below Nice. The whole county 
of that name ſurrendered : but, to advance any 
ee they were under a neceſſity of attacking 
the intrench ments. near Vallafranca, and thole 
of the fortreſs of Montalbano, in the midſt of roch 
© - which hn on. long chain of almoſt inacceſiidi 
There was no 8 of marct- 
5 gebe ing but through narro narrow defiles, over fright 
3 xpoſed to 4 (Bu. s artillery, 
his Ta. thas were obliged to climb 2 
from rock to cole ugg Even on the Alps they bal 
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aſame the empire of the as : he landed with 


= _ the, war _ 1741. N 7 
after baving, carcened his ſhips, was returned to 


ome of his men at Villafranca, who joined the 
Fedmonteſe; and his gunners ſerved the artil- 
But the Prince of Conti concerted his 
ncaſares ſo well, and bis troops were ſo i 
mimated, that theſe obſtacles were for- 


| mounted... The Marguis de Biſſy at the head of 


the French, and the Marquis of Campo Santo 

t the head of the Spaniards, foon made them- 
Lives maſters of the enemy's batteries which 
fanked the paſſage of Villafranca. M. de Mire- 
poix and M. d' Argouges opened themſelves an- 
other way. They y made four falſe attacks where 


10 had no intention to penetrate : but M. de 


made two ſuch briſk aſſaults againſt thoſe 
places which he intended to carry; every. thing 

was wa well concerted, ſo quick, and ſo vigo- 
roully puſhed ; N. & Argouges, at the head of 
the regiments. of Languedoc and of the iſle. of 
France, and M. du Barrail with his regiment, 
made ſuch prodigious efforts, that this rampart . 
of Piedmont, above two hundred fathoms high, 


| which the King of Sardinia imagined to be quite 


out of their reach) Was carried by. the, French 


and Spaniards“. 


On the one ſide, M. . Chatel = M. de 
Caltelar aſcended through. very narrow by ways 
fo an eminence called Mount Elcus, from 


| whence they drove the Piedmonteſe ; on the o- 


ther ide, the Marquis de. Biſſy fought for two 
hours on the top of a. rock called. Monte Gras. 
When the French A Spaniards had clambered 


| up to. the top of the rock, ſeeing they mult ei- | 


ther conquer or die, ES uy CeO? . 
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ae with joint forces they battered down the in- 
trenchments of the enemy. This rock was de- 
ſended by fourteen battalions, who had a ſecure 
retreat. One hundred and thirty officers of the 
- Piedmonteſe, with ſeventeen hundred men, 

were taken. priſoners; and two thouſand were 


| - killed. The Marquis de Suze, natural brother 


of the King of Sardinia, was obliged to ſurren- 
der himſel priſoner to M. de Bifſy. The top of 
the mountain on which the Marquis du Cha- 
tel had taken poſt, commanded the enemy's in- 
trenchments; ſo that at length they were obli- 
ged to fly to Oneglia to the number of three 
thouſand men, and imbark on board Admin 


Matthews's fleet, who was witneſs of the defeat, | 


The Count de Choiſeul brought the King the 
neus of rhis victory, in which this officer had 
diſtinguithed' himſelf . They advanced from 
poſt to poſt, from rock to rock; they took the 
Citadel of Villafranca, and the "torr of Montal- 

ban, where they found above one hundred and 

_ forty pieces of cannon, with proviſions in pro- 
portion. But all this ended only in ſharing the 


dominion of the Alps, and in fighting on de 


top of high mountains. 

While they were forcing theſe paſſes for Don 
Philip, he was not yet much nearer the country 
to which he . pretended in Italy. The Duke of 
Modena was alſo as far from retaking the Mode- 
neſe, as the Infant from penetrating to Parma 
and Milan, The Auſtrians and the Piedinon- 
teſe were maſters every where, from the top of 
the Alps to the frontiers of the kingdom of 
RES: The court” of 2 ren 1 
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ee W Count * nder 
the Duke of Modena, was gathering the re- 
_ of the Spaniſh army, which was ſtill re- 


g before the Auſtrians, who had. already 5 ; "I" 


wh 4 province of Abruzzo under contribution. 
The King of Naples could no longer obſerve an 


alacky n which was greatly abuſed, 5 


nd would have only contributed to deprive him 
of his crown. He . ſet out from Naples 
w put himſelf at the head of bis army. The 

Geen, Who was then g. withdrew to 
Seta the latter end of April 1744; and even 

bme mention was made of removing her to. 
Rome, in caſe of any unlucky blow, or of an in- 
farreftion in Naples, with which the Auſtrians 
aſected to frighten bim. Such was the viciſh- 
unde of affairs, that the Queen of Hungary, 

| who three years before had been obligecd to 
kare Vienna, thought herſelf very near making 
2 conqueſt of the kingdom of Na ples. Prince 
Lobkowitz had a manifeſto ready, copies of 
which he after ward ſpread through the "ki king- 
dom towards the month of june, wherein the 
Queen of Hungary addreſſed herſelf to the inha-| 
ants of the T'wo Sicilies, as to e to ae, 


de was granting her protection. 


| England at this time exerted herſelf more tag 
ever in this Queen's cavle ;_ the augmented her 
„and ſpent upon the war, this year 

1744; two hundred K venty-four millions 
nine- hundred, and ſixty four thouſand: livres 
a n ex which increaſed e- 
very year. She maintained a fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, which, ruined ihe whole trade of 
Provence: the troops that fought at Dettingen, 
— back to Flanders; and theſe, 3 
N 3 f 


rm. . ͤ . — — 


8 Firſt We of Lewis xv. in Flur r. 


ed, in the beginning of the campaign, an amy. 
of above ſixty thouſand men. Prince Charles 

with the like number of forces, was coming u 
attempt once more the paſſage of the Rhine, 
The Emperor, whofe neutrality was imaginary, 


while his misfortanes were but too real, prefer. 


ved the ſhattered remains of his army 845 the 


cannon of the Iniperial city of 8 and 
at Francfort waited for his fare, ubious whe- 


ther he ſhould be maintained i in 8 of the 
Imperial crown by e 
the PE, of OW es 


ped of ** 


* . 3 
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. Bl 
— fſacceſfſes. He leaves Flanders to fly to the i. 
hee of Alface, tmvaded iy the Auſtrians, 
"> gf the Prince of Conti continues to force 

paſſage through the Alps. New alliances. 
7 995 ae 555 b once more m_— up arm. 


ings were thus PAT Mr 
Je when Lewis XV. began his fir 
mpaign. He had appointed Marſhal Coigni 


I defend the paſſage of the Rhine with fixty- 


one barralions and one hundred ſquadrons. The 


Bavarian troops, conſiſting of near twelve thou 


fand men, and paid by France, were command- 


ed by Count Seckendorff, the very ſame officer 
on whom at thar time they fo greatly depended. 

| Marſhal Noailles was general of the ire Bu in 

Soy nog en N25 of buy hoes 


r ee 
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| whereas every thing was diſpoſed for r 


ns, an ꝛet) a e Cabal 
Count Saxe was LF Ta of, France, an 
commanded a ſeparate corps, compoſed of thit- 
ty-two batraſions and fifty-eight ſquadrons, alſo : 


| complete. Thus the "whole French army in 


Flanders amounted. to Woe: he thouſand 


fighting men. 3 


* 


There ſtill remained,” on the Rhine nd d the 

Moſelle, ſeventy-five battalions ande one hundred 
and forty-ſix ſquadrons,” without reckoning the 
army in Italy, thirty thouſand militia, * the gar- 


riſons, the light .traops, the Bavarians, the | 


Palatines, and the Heſfians..” This ſituation, - 


eſpecially in Flanders, was very different from 
what it had been the preceding year at the death 
of Cardinal Fleury. The Englim might then 
have attacked the French frontiers with advan- 
tage. They came now, When the opportunity 
was paſt; and the Dutch, haying refuſed to eu- 
gage with them when this enterpriſe was eaſy, 
at length engaged when ir was become impracti- 
table. 

The King choſe bs to kits a campaign 
in Flanders than in Alface, reckoning, that upon 
the Rhine it would be only a defenſive war; 


offenſive i in the Auſtrian Netherlands... 
As it was not known that he had been cy. 
the preceding year to head his army in perſon, 
ſo ĩt was a long time before the public knew that 
he was to ſet out for Flanders; with ſuch ſecre- 


| cy did he conduct even thole things which are 


generally preceded by a pompous parade. It.is 
natural for a people who have been governed 


theſe eight hundred years by the ſame family, 
899 King; 3 he ** 5 


* 


fon the Dapphin, v aches was not yet ETD OY at 
theſe circumſtances gave riſe touncommon move. 
ments of real and affection, mixed with joy and 
: fear, in the breaſts of the inhabitants of Paris. 
The King reviewed his army in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Lille, and made ſome new regula 
tions for the eſtabliſhing of military diſcipline; 
a thing difficult to maintain, and at that time 
3 Ate y wanted. His-aid-de camps were, M. M. 
de Richelieu, de Luxemburg, de 
Boufflers, . Aumont, d' Ayen, de Sobbiſe, and 
de Pequigny:.. The enemy were commanded 
by General Wade, an old, officer; bred, like the 
Earl of Stair, under the Duke of Marlborough, 
and wel! acquainted with every part of Flanders, 
where be had. ſerved a great many. campaigns: 
from his. experience and abilities the Engliſh had 
great expectations. The Duke of Aremberg, of 
the houſe of 'Ligne, Governor of Mons, and 
Grand Bailiff of Hainault, bad the command of 
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the Queen of Hungary's tr00ps, . This noble 
man had ſpent a great part of his life at the court 


of France, where his perſon was extremely li- 
ked : his inclination led him to live among the 
French, and his duty to fight againſt them. He 
was a pupil of Prince Eugene, had ſerved a- 
gainſt the Turks and the French, and contribu- 
ted not a little to the ſucceſs of the battles of Bel. 
grade and Dettingen, having been wounded 1 in 
both at the bead of his troops. >” 
Count Maurice of. Naſſau, who comrþa 

the Dutch, was a deſcendent of the 
Prince Maurice of Naſſau, one of, the 
brothers to whom rhe United Proftnces 


indebted for their liberty and grandeur; Thi 
ing to he 9 de could yy 


Tue * 


cel ſbrued 


r FFLEM co 


his duos thy nk ” Mechelin; bis 3 EE 
rity were deprived of the Hondburs: annexed to ; 
his houſe. 5 
Thoſe three pts had 3 ul 4 to 
oppoſe the King's deſigns, had they been united: 


ing. | they were ſtrongly. 
prefſed by the Engliſh to alt the treaty of alli. 
ince concluded between them in 1678, by which 
they are mutually bound to declare war, within 
the ſpace” of two. months, againſt any power 
that ould attack either of the two nations. On 
the other hand, they flatteted themſelves with 
keeping the appearances - of moderation, © even. 
in war itſelf; they were arming againſt the King, 
and yet were afraid of provoking him. In this: 
dilemma they deputed Count Waſſenaar to him, 
2 perſon agreeable to the court of Prance, where 


aud negotia- 


he had been formerly in a public character; and 


where his frankneſs and complaiſance, with: 2 

ther amĩable qualities, had cer him a 

many friends. The Count uſed the mo 73 

hedtful and the moſt 1 language to 

| the King, deſiring protection for bis perſons, and, 

peace for Europe: ; 
The King 1; FEY; . The choice; Sir 

* which the States-General have made of ou, 
cannot but be to me, from the 

| © knowledge I have of your perſonal” merit. 
„My whole conduct towards your republic, 

ſince my acceſſion to the crown, ſhould — 
eonvinced her, how deſirous I was to maintain 
. ſincere . png orgs A correſ ond. 
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15 my inelination to p 
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b l 
delayed to declare war, the leſs. ſhall 1 ſuſpend 


44 its operations. My. miniſters. will give me 


« an account of the commiſſion with which 
% you are charged; and afier I have communi. 

15 cated it to my allies, I. hall let your maſter; 

«, *:know my. virimate reſolutions.” _ 

1 18th of May-the King made himſelf mz 

i of Courtray, a ſmall town, which had an 

Auſtrian garriſon. The day following the Duich 


- ambaſſador ſaw him inveſt Menin, a barrier- | 
town, defended by the troops of the Kell, 


* the number of hundred men. 
Menin was far from: being a lirile . paltry 
town, as ſome Journaliſts Are pleaſed 10 call it: 
on the contrary, it was one of the celebrated 
Vauban s maſter-pieces. He built this fortißca- 
tion with ſome regret, ſoreſceing that one Gay 
or other we ſhould be obliged to ſurrender it to 
ſtrangers, who. would. enjoy. the, fruit of French 

Ingenuity... - 

The. _retonnoitred.: the . OE ſeveral 
times; he even approached within ode ere 
the paliſade, 7 Marſhal Noailles, Count d'Ar- 
derben, and all his court. The trenches were 

pened the 29th of May. The King encourz- 
ped the pioneers by his liberality, ordering 2 

undred and fifty. Louidores to thoſe who work 
ed at. the attack towards the gate of Ipres pam 2 
hundred. to thoſe who worked: towards t 
of Liſle, At the. aſſault commanded by — 
Clermont, they carried all the works with the 
utmoſt rapidity 3 and they, drained the inunds- 
tions made by the beſieged: The covert-way 
. was taken the 4th of june; the: 5th the town 
: latec and was-the firſt the I 0000 
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'The* King thought pro 
fortifications of "this ton, in which ſuch 
furtis had been expended.” This was” 5 
in inſtance of moderation to the States General, 
letting them ſee he did not intend to make 
e forireſs + ai them; and at the fame 
time was taking ſome revenge, and learning | 
dem to ſhew a greater refpett ro-Fratice, by de e. 
molithing | one of their barriers.. 
Tue very next day v the King cauſe e to 
be inveſted; and while preparations were ma- 
ling for the ficge, he aſſiſted at a Deum in Lille, 
ſuch as had never been leen on thoſe fFron- f 
tiers}. Three princeſſes of the blood, whoſe 
huſbands, brothers, ſons, or dene w were 
fighting in different places for the King, adorn- | 
ed this ceremony. The Ducheſs of Modena had 
accompanied her nephew the Duke of Chartres 
into Flanders, along with the Duke of Pen- 
wie vre, who was on the point of marrying her 
Kaughter; while her huſband the Duke of Mo- 
dena was at the head of the Spaniſh army in I- 
ly. The Ducheſs of Chartres had ' followed 
her huſband ; and the Princeſs of Conti, whoſe 
fon was at that time upon the Alps, and*whoſe - 
daughter was married to the Duke e | 
accompanied thoſe 1wo- 87. 
The Prince of Clermont, Abbot of St G er · 
main des-Pres, commanded the principal at- 
tacks ar the fiege of Ipres. There had been no 
inſtance ſince the Cardinals de la Valette and 
Sourdis, of a perſon in whom both profeſſions, 
the gown and the ford, were united. "The 
43 „ Ts 1s 1 
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Prince of Clermont had obtained this permiſh 
from Pope Clement XII. who thought fit that 
the church ſhould be ſubordinate.to the army in 
the grandſon of the great Condé. They ſtorm- 
ed the: covert-way of the front of the lower 
_ town, though this enterpriſe appeared prema- 
ture and hazardous. The Marquis de Beauveay, 
major-general, marched to 3; aſſault at the 
head of the grenadiers of Bourbonnois and Royal- 
_  Comtois, where he zeceived 2a mortal IG 


_ © which gave him the moſt excruciating pain. 


this torment he died, regretted hy all the off 
cers and ſoldiers, as a perſon capable. of com- 


manding one day the armies of France; and | 


lamented by all Paris, as a man of probity and 
wit. He was one of the moſt curious antiqua- 
rians in Europe, having formed a cabinet of ve- 
ry ſcarce medals; and was the only man then 
of his. profeſſion that panes ris Fins of lie- 
Fe. 

3 King Ld, rewards to be given to al 
the officers of grenadiers who had attacked the 


covert-way, and.carried it. Ipres ſoon capitu- | 


lasted. Not one moment was loſt. Whilſt 
they were entering Iptes, the Duke of Boufflers 
took Fort Knock: and whilſt the King+, after 
. expeditions, went to viſit the frontier- 
towns, the Prince of Clermont laid ſiege to 
Fornes, which opiates. . five (Gays. 0- 
trenches. 47 -- 
P the pn wel of he 
French, without being able to oppoſe it. The 
Fe of troops commanded by Machal Saxe was 
ſo well poſted, and covered the beſieging army 
& well, Es hog could not but be ſure of fuc- 
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un of operations: thoſe of the French army 
were all concerted. - Marſhal Saxe was poſted 
x Cour tray, where he was able to prevent any 
mempt of the enemy, and to facilitate the ope- 
catidns of the beſiegers. A numerous artillery, ö 
which was eaſily brought from Doway ; a regi- =_ 
ment of artillery, conſiſting of near five thou- - == 
and men, full of officers, capable of conducting 
a ſiege; and compoſed of ſoldiers, moſt of them - = 
very able artiſts; in ſhort, a very conſiderable 4 
body of engineers, were advantages which covld 
not be enjoyed by nations that had haſtily uni- 
ted only to wage war together for a few years. 
Efabliſhmeats. of this kind muſt be the fruit of mn 
time, and of the conſtant attention of a por. 
ful monarchy. A war whoſe operations conſiſfſt 
chiefly in e muſt needs give the bo tore : 
to France. | 5 . 
e mid of all theſe ſacedfles, advice came, 
that the enemy had paſſed the Rhine, towards 
Spire, within baht 6 the French and Bavarians; 
ES that Alſace was invaded, and the frontiers of 
Lorrain expoſed. At firſt no body would be- 
eve it ; but nothing was more certain. Prince 
Charles, by alarming the French in ſeveral pla- 
es, and making different attempts at one and 
che fame time, at length“ f-cceeded on the fide 
W where Count Seckendoiff vas poſted, who com- 
manded the Bavarians, Palatines, and Heſſians. 
This paſſage of the Rhine, hich did ſuch 
bonour to Prince Charles, was the fruit of his 
dilligence.; and rhe conſequence of the negleft 
with which the public voice in France reproach- _ 
ed the General of the N ü Count 


| _ * June 29. Sr 
Rs o 55 | Seckendorlf | 


ckendorff was on che other Gde of the Rhine 


A 


in the neighbourhood. of Philipſburg, covered 


by that fortreſs, and able to. awe. any detach, 
ment of the enemy that ſhould, preſent then. 
ſelves on that fide, General Nadaſti advanced 
towards him, while the other diviſions of the 
Auſtrian army bordered the river lower down, 
and kept the French at a bay. The Bavarian 
. withdrew, and repaſſed the Rhine, _ Marſhal 
Coigni was obliged to intruſt Count Seckendorf 
with the banks of the river towards Germe;. 


ſheim and Rinſabeau. The Count undertook to | 


defend them: and this was the very place where 
Prince Charles paſſed the Rhine. 
A Colonel of irregular troops, named Trent, 
had ſucceeded Mentzel, who was killed a few 
days before. This man advanced ſoftly towards a 
place that was covered with willows and. other 
aquatic trees, followed by ſeveral boats loaded 
with Pandours, Waradins, and huſſars. He f. 
lently reached the other ſide of the river towards 
SGermerſheim: about fix thouſand men came o- 
ver, and having advanced half à league, at 
length they met with three Bavarian regiments, 
whom they deſeated and put to flight. Prince 
Charles cauſed a ſecond bridge of boats to be 


built, over which his troops paſſed; without op- 


poſition. Marſhal Coigni being informed of 
this diſaſter, diſpatched his ſon and the Marquis 
de Croiſſi in all haſte with a detachment of dra- 
goons. The Marquis du Chatelet Lomont fol- 
Leet them with ten battalions of the beſt regi 
ments. They all arrived at a time when the e- 
nemy were forming themſelves amidſt. the mo- 


raſſes, and had no other reſource but their brid- 


255 if he * gg defeated. 
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Thoſe three office preſſed General Secken- 
dorf very hard to attack the enemy; they re- 
ented to him the important moment, the 
;irantage of ſituation, and the ardout of the 
The Count at firſt promiſed to march, 


K 7 


bey inſiſt upon his complying : be anſwered, 
dat he was better informed than they; and that 


be muſt write to the Emperor. Upon which he 


if them, Teized with indignation and ſurpriſe. 
Thus the Auſtrian army, conſiſting of ſixty 
thouſand men, entered Alſace without reſiſtance. 
In an hour's time Prince Charles made himſelf 
maſter of Lauterburg, a poſt of no great ſtrength, 
but of the utmoſt importance. He made Gene- 
ral Nadaſti advance às far as Weiſſemburg, an 
open town, whoſe garriſon were obliged to ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war. After this he 
a body of ten thouſand men into the town, 
and in the lines around it. Marſhal Coigni, 
vhoſe army extended along the Rhine, faw that 


that Alſace, the country of Metz, and Lorrain, 


zarians: in ſhort, there was no other re- 


Baer left than to cut his way through the ene- 
my in order to re-enter Alſace, and to cover 


fore, he inſtantly ſer out with the greateſt part 


nemy bad taken poſſeſfion of it?“. 


they fought” in the marker-places, and in the 
ſtreets, "which: were n wRIP Way” 9 
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| His communication wirh France was cut off? 


vere going to be a prey to the Auſtrians and 


the country. Having reſolved upon this mea- 


of his army for Weiſſemburg, Joft after the e- 
He attacked 


them in the town and in the lines: The Au- 
firians defended themſelves with great bravery; 


— 


bot afterwards changed his opinion. In vain did FAT 


much the more excited, as in every thing the 


u. M. ”Y 
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- varians who had defended the Rhine fo ill; re 
piiced their neglect by their valour: they were 


encouraged | principally by the Count de Mor. 


tagne, at that time lieutenant-general in the Em. 


_ peror's ſervice, who received ten mufket-ſhot in 
bis cloaths; the Marquis de Montal headed 


me French; and at length they retook Weiſſem- 


burg and the lines. But they were ſoon obli- 


ged, -upon the arrival of the whole Auſtrian ar. 


my, to retire towards Haguenau, which 
were likewiſe forced to abandon. Flying par. 
ies of the enemy ſpread terror even to Lorrain; 


and King Staniſlaus was obliged to quit that 
country with his whole court. 


The King having received- this-news at Dun- 


kirk, did not heſitate a moment concerning the 
2 he had to take. He reſolved to interrupt 

courſe of his victories in Flanders; and, lea- 
ving Marſhal Saxe with forty. thouſand men to 
preſerve his new acquiſitions, he flew r 
to the aſſiſtance of Allace. -—- 

After having made Marſhal Noailles ſet out 
before him, he ſent the Duke of Harcourt, with 
ſome troops, to guard the ſtreights of Phalſburg, 
2 prepared to march himſelf at the head of 

twenty · ix battalions, and three and thirty ſqua- 
* This reſolution of his Majeſty in his firſt 
campaign, revived the drooping ſpirits of the 
provinces alarmed by the paſſage of the Rhine, 
and ſtill more ſo by the preceding unlucky can 

paigns in Germany. The nation's zeal was ſo 


King wrote, in his letters, ordering Te Deun 


to be ſung, in his declarations to foreign per- 


Nee dome; 1: a 


Part h. 
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peach, 
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and the hows" of his TIT were always 
his — topic. This new ſtyle in an abſo- 
ute monarch affected the minds, and at the 
ſame time rouſed the ſpirits of the nation. 
Tbe King took his route by St Quintin, la 
fere, Laon, Rheims, ordering his troops to + | 
march with all expedition, and appointing their = 
rendezvous at Metz. During this march he in- — 
creaſed the ſoldiers pay and ſubſiſtence; an at: 
tention which increaſed the love of his fubjects. 
He arrived at Metz the 5th of Auguſt; and the 
#h, tidings came of an event which changed the 
whole face of affairs, obliged Prince Charles to 
repaſs the Rhine, reſtored the Emperor to his 
dominions, and reduced the Queen of Hungary 
to a more el e e than Co # fie had 
yet been in . | 
One would dus thar this oeinoels had no- 
thing to fear from the King of Pruſſia, after the 
| peace of Breſlaw; and eſpecially after a defen- 
five alliatice, concluded the ſame year a8 the”  - 
| reaty of Breſlaw, betwixt that prince and the 
King of Brighnd.- But the Queen of Hungary, 
England, Sardinia, Saxony, and Holland, ha- 
ving united againſt the Emperor by the treaty © 
of Worms; the northern powers, and eſpecially” | 
Ruſſia, having been ſtrongly ſolitired*ro come 
into-rhis alliance; the progreſs of the Queen of 
Hungary's arms increaſing daily in Get many; 
from all theſe circumſtances it was plain, ſooner 
or later, that the King of Pruſſia had every thing 
to fear, At length he determined upon reno w-. ; 
og his engagements with France; the acay | 
dad been [ſigned ſecretly the 5th of April; and 
oma 4 N aſians was * at 


1 "I Francfort 
. 


mm 2 Far Part It 
Nase, berwine- the King of France, the 


E Emperor, the King of Pruſſia,” the Elector Pala- 
tine, and the King of Sweden, as Landgrave of 


Heſſe Caſſel. Phus the fecret union of Franc - 
fort was a counterpoiſe to the projects of the u- 
nion of Worms, and on both ſides they ex- 
hauſted every reſource of policy and war. 
Marſhal Schmettan came on the part of Pruſ- 
fa to inform the King of France, that bis new 


ally was marching towards Prague, with an 


army of fourſcore thouſand men; and that two 
and twenty thouſand Pruſſians were advanced 
as far as Moravia. - At the ſame time advice 
vas brought of the freſh progreſs which the la- 
fant Don Philip and the "Prince of Cont wen 
making in the Alps. The of thoſe 
a mountains at © klontalban and Vill | 


54 . when 
| — were obliged to have the cannon draggec 
dy ſoldiers, the forage carried on the backs of 
mules, and to walk in- ſeveral places on the de- 
_  elivity of a mountain, the foot of which wa 
' waſhed by the fea, and where they were expo- 
ſed to the artillery of the Engliſh fleet. Beſides, 
the Genoeſe had not yet ſigned their treaty ; the 
negotiations were ſtill depending: fo that the 
thorns of polities retarded the progreſs of the 
French arms. They opened themſelves, how- 
ever, a new road on the ſide of to- 
Wards the valley of Suza, and at lengib they 
penetrate d as far as Chateau Dauphin f. 
The Bailiff de Givri led nine French batt 
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fle. Givri ſealed a rock in broad day, on 

which there were two thouland- Picdmonieſs 
intrenched. The brave Chevert, who was the 
5: that ſcaled: the ramparts of - Prague, was 
likewiſe one of the firſt that mounted this rock; 


but this was a- more ſanguinary action by far 


than that of Prague. The aſſailants had no ar- 
illery, and were expoſed to the cannon of the 
Piedmonte 


ſe. The King of Sardinia was i 2 


ſon behind the intrenchments, - 
troops. The Bailiff de Givri 4 
the very beginning of the action; and the Mar- 
guis de Villemur being informed, that a paſſage 
of equal importance had been juſt then luckily 
found out, ſent orders for. a retreat. Givri o- 
beys: ee e eee e eee 
greatly animated to follow his direction. 


Lieutenant - Colonel de Poitou leaps into the — f 


intrenchments; the grenadiers dart theraſelves 
the other; and, what is hardly credi- 


nemy's ca „at the eee inttant when: the 
pieces having fired, were oiling- by their or- 
dinary motion. The French loſt near two 


thouſand men; but not-one'Piedmanteſe eſcaped. 


The King of Sardinia in deſpair,” wanted to 


throw himſelf into the mid} of the Aa: 


* 13 731 e 


7 The Guan; Je Opie lane thatk bore this name and. ever 


a . 8 


one upon 
ble, they pals: through the embraſures of the e- 


BER 
Era. 


— Momemar ater he bart of Bones. "There es 5 


N 


- they were obliged to force the place known by the 


———ů—— 1 Colonel Galis —.— 


«< beter. ommo 
8 of general officers, when I find they contain a- 


Marquis de la Carte were killed; the Duke 
d' Agenois, and a great many others, were 


wWounded: bur coſtthenva grear deat leſs than 


they might have expected in ſuch a ſituation, 
The Count de Campo Santo, who could not 


reach this narrow and ſteep defile, ' where this 


furious engagement was fought, wrote to the 
Marquis de la Mina, general of the Spaniſh ar- 


ny under Don Philip? | some opportunities 
vil offer in which: we ſhall behave as well as 
<:the French; for it is impoſſible to behave 
zonly tranſcribe the letters 


ny intereſting matter; for whieh reaſon 1 ſhall 
inſert here what me Prince of Conti wrote to 
the King concerning this action It is one of 
the moſt glorious and moſt obſtinate engage- 
ments that ever was fought; the troops have 


4 ſheun ſuch valovr as tur paſſes nature. - The 


«& brigade of Poitou, with Monſieur d*A 
„at their head, have gained bat glory. 

55: This beavery and preſence of mind of M. 
44 2 ds: Chevert, contributed chiefly-to the advan- 


| tage of the day. 21 recommend BA. de Sole- 
66; mi, and the Chevalie 2060 


4 Majeſty. La Carte is killed ;/ your hi: geh, 
% ho knows the value of 'triendſhip, mult be 
«: ſenſible how greatly. I am affected with this 
4 loſs.” Let meibe permitted to.fay, that ſuch 


expreſſions from a Prince to a King,” axe 


of virtue to the reſt of mankind: © . 
While they were taking . ae 


me of the barricadoes. This is a paſs of _ 
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mee fuboms 1 two mountains, which 
heads to the ſky. The King) of Sardi- 
ha let the river of Stura, which waters the 
alley, into this precipice; on the other ſide of 
the river the poſt was defended by three in- 
trenchments and a covert-way. . The French -- 
moſt then make themſelves maſters of the- cattle _ _ 8 
of Demont, which had been built at an immenſe , i 
expence on the top of a rock, that ſtood by its 
ef in the middle of the valley of Stura; after 
which they would become maſters'of the Alps, 
nd might ſee the plains of Piedmont. - Theſe 
lanka 2hdd wang forced “ with great dexterity 
by the French and Spaniards, the day before 
the attack of Chateau Dauphin: they took them 
dmoſt without firiking a blow, by putting thoſe 
who defended them berwixt two fires. It was 
this extraordinary advantage called the day 7 
the barricadoes, that had induced the Marquis 
de Villemur to order a retreat from before Cha- 
en Dauphin. This general officer and the 
Count de Lautrec having executed the enterptiſe 
of the barricadoes with more than ordinary ſuc- vn 
cels, as it was not attended with the lo of avy © 
of the King's troops, war pare the eſſu- 
ton of human blood 3 ——— Dauphin 
becauſe, after forcing the barricadoes, . this fort- 
& maſt fall of ilfe. But the bravery of the 
Ling's troops tranſported them farther than 
there was reaſon to expect: and in two days 
ime the valley of Stura, defended by the bar- 
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his e docks: on had removed! the public 
_ apprehenſion, When an alarm of another ki 
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The King's FS — Re is in Re. 5 
4 be recovers, he marches into Germany, 
4 lays ſiege to Friburg, while the Auſtrian 
, that had penetrated into Alſace, march- 
es back taihe rehief of Bohemia ; and the Fan 
of Conli gains ann, in pes . 
. M42 N 3 Fo U’ 5 3 43.3 1 Frans 
Ink very day they ang Te Pen at Men 
for the taking of Chateau Dauphin, the 
Kee felt ſome ſymptoms of à fever; this was 
the 8th of Auguſt. His illneſs increaſed; and 
turned to a malignant diſorder; and the 14th at 
night his life was thought to be in danger. He 
had a very robuſt conſtitution, Which we 
hardened by exerciſe; but the moſt robuſt bo- 
dies are the ofteneſt obercome by that diſtemper. 
The report of the King being in danger ſpread 
_ deſblation from town to town, the people flock 
ed from every ſide of the country about Metz, 
the roads were filled with men of every age and 
condition, Who by their different relations in 
ereaſed the cõmmon inquietude- a 
The iath in the evening the Queen received 
a 2 courier from the Duke de Gevres, who in- 
formed her of the King's great danger. Thc 
Queen, the Dauphin and his fifters, and al 
| — Sh were in tears; the whole palace, 
N a town of es; reſounded with . 
ar mentation 
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mentations. The Royal family ſt out that ve 
Us night by poſt without the leaſt preparative, 

The Queen, accuſtomed to give away lier mo- 
ney in acts of generoſity, had not enough to de- 
fray the expences of her journey: they were 
therefore obliged to ſend, in the middle of the 
night, to the receiver. general of the finances at 
paris for a thouſand Louidores. The ladies at 
court followed the Queen without domeſtics ; 
zbove twenty. thouſand inhabitants of Verſailles 
filled the Nair-caſes, the court · yards, the ave- 
nues, and followed the Queen? $ coaches at a di- 
ſtance, ſome with mournful cries, and others 
in deep conſternation. The news was imme - 
diately "foread at Paris; the people get out o 
their beds; they all run about in a hurry, with- 
out knowing where they are going; ſome.re- 
pair to the ramparts, where from afar they might 
ke the Royal family paſs by; others flock to 
the churches ::no longer do they know either 
the time of ſleep, of waking,.or of ret; all Paris 
is beſide itſelf: the houſes of the officers at court 
2re beſieged by a continual croud; the people 
gather in the public The” and break out in- 
v general cry, he dies, it is for baving 8 

marched to our andes. And indeed his 

Aneſs was owing to his expoſing himſelf too 
nuch, on his march, to the ſcorching heat of 
the ſur ; for the ray that ſtruck him, darted 
vith ſuch. violence as to burn his thigh. They 
repreſented, to themſelves what he had done. i in 
bus firſt campaign: their concern was not owing 
v the misfortunes they might have reaſon. to 
xr; no, they were too much affected to have 
ay forelight... They were actuated by love a- 
* which deprived them of their underſtand- 


bog; 


” ; 


my, interrupted his prayer with his tears; and 


| another « in NN "the prieſt, az 
die was reciting the collect for the King's recove- 


the people anſwered bim with ſobs and lamen- 
rations. The poor gave charity to the poor, 
_ defiring them to pray for the King; and theſe 
carried the money they received to the foot of 
the altar. There were ſome people in Paris who 
fainted away, and others who were ſeized with 
a fit of illneſs, upon hearing that the King was 
in danger. The city-magiſtrates 3 
riers, ho every three hours brought them 
tidings of bis condition. The ſuperior courts 
ſent to Metz: each had their couriers, who 
were coming continually to and fro. As t 
returned to Paris, they were hore ory 
el 60 at the gates, by a multitude of people 
in tears. The phyſicians, ho attended the 
King, wrote every three hours how the King 
did, to farisfy the people, who read thoſe c- 
rificare of health with impatience and trem- 


bling 
e Queen arrived at st Dizier, en tf 
| 804 her father Staniſlaus, King of Poland, 
who had left the King's apartment the very mo- 
ment that they deſpaired of his life. The gene 
ral concern was then at the | 4 
they thought the King was dead; an mw 
 mour was ſpread through all the . 0 
| towns. But he was treated in a ot Cup Kr 
manner by his phyſicians, to whom ſuch 2 
ders are familiar, and who, joining reaſon vin 
experience, knew extremely well that the whole. * 
eonſiſts only in letting nature operate fech g b 
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— arrives: the th n be. 
gan to have hopes again of the King's life. The 
courier who ht the news of his recovery, 
mas embraced and almoſt ſuffocated by the peo- 
ple; they kiſſed his horſe; they led him about in 
; while all the ſtreets reſounded with 
ale joy, The King is recovered. Strangers 


themſelves in the churches; there was not ſo 


ter for Te Deum to be ſung. The King ſtill 
kept bis bed, and was very weak, when they 
zwe him an account of theſe ſurpriſing tranf- 


of ſorrow. This moved him very much, n 

b draw tears from his eyes; when, deri 
from his ſenſibility, he raiſed himſelf 

As bed, and ſaid, Ob, what a plea- 


ſure it is to be thus beloved! and what bare ü 


] done to deſerve ii? ; 
The firſt days of W di. 
lnguiſhed by new advantages obtained by his 


ring forced the barricadoes of the defiles of Stura, 
wich ſee med impenetrable, and after the taking 
ons Dauphin, luckily reached the moun- 
Dem he ex every intrench- 
i reduced twelve hundred 


1 ſurrender — . 
ter | og com- 


wed him in bis — PI —— he 


A been at the n . 0 
0 


d Soba has . 
eee eee e, ee which 


embraced each other; they ran to// proſtrate 
nuch as a company of tradeſinen, but gave or- 


ports of joy which had ſucceeded to ſuch ſcenes | 


ums in Italy. The Prince of Conti, after ha- 


n, 2 — cis laſt nn of the ins 75 
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3 intereſt Apes ple <A 
Noailles at that time had the chief MOEN 
the army in Alſace, reinforced by th 
from Flanders, which the King's ilineſs 23 
ed him from conducting in perſon.  Beforethat 
_ misfortune, this prince intended to give battle 
to Prince Charles, who had ſent his ee 
ties as far as Lorrain: and notwithſtanding the 
troops had been cnet in their march, his 1. 
tention was fill taken up with the ex 
of an en t; ſo that when he 
5 ere in Tender os: dying, he faid to Count 
d' Argenſon, who never ſtirred from his pillow 
during the whole time of his illneſs, © Tell 
« Marſhal Noailles from me, that, while they 
et were carrying Lewis XIII. to the grave, the 
«. prince of Condẽ obtained a victory.“ And 
yet Marſhal Noailles could only fall “ upon il 
rear of Prince Charles's army, which was rei- 
ring in good order, and loſt only about ei 
hundred men. In this ſkirmiſh, which colt 
France but two hundred men, the Chevalier 
d' Orleans, Grand Prior of France, and M. & 
Fremur, were dangerouſſy Gounded. 
Prince Charles, after having paſſed the Rhine 
ins ſpite of the French forces, repaſſed it, dear, 
without any loſs, within fight of a fo 
nn The King of Pruſſia complained moſt bs 
terly againſt their letting an enemy eſcape, who 
were coming to wreak their vengeance upon 
bim. Here indeed they miſſed a lucky oppor- 
tunity. The King's illneſs had retarded ti 
march of the troops: beſides, they muſt | 
paſſed througt r 
19909 Wh who had taken all 2 „ 
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ol cred his FO PIN and contrived very. thing 
WT hat could facilitate his retreat, inſumuch that 
e did not loſe a ſingle magazine. Having 
herefore repaſſed the Rhine with fifty thouſand: 
nen complete, he marched towards the Danube 
ud the Elbe with incredible expedition; and, 
er having penetrated into France as far as the 
gacs of Straſburg, - he haſtened to deliver Bohe- 
nia a ſecond time. The King of Pruſſia advan- 
ed towards Prague, and inveſted it the 4th of 
September. But what ſeems extraordinary is, 
that General Ogilvi, who defended the toren 
vith fifteen choufnd men *, ten days after ſur- 
xadered himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of 
var. This was the ſame governor who gave 
ip the town in leſs me in e when in | 
— by the French. 


un army of fifteen. eee 


bus made priſoners of war at the mann _ 
apital of Bohemia, the remainder of the king 
om being ſubdued a few days afier, — 
ſteing invaded at the ſame time, the French ar- 
ny returning to Germany, and other ſucceſſes 
mending their arms in Italy; in ſuch a ſitua- 
ion one would have imagined, that the grand 
Luropean quarrel was on the point of being de- 
dded in — tho Emperor. This prince 
rn preparing to retun to Munich, as ſoon as 
ie could receive intelligence that the road was 
open, upon Prince Charles's repaſſing the fron- 
ters of Bavaria in his march to the aſſiſtance of 
bohemia. | The Landgrave of Heſle Caſſel, ha- 
ung joined the union of Francfort, had ; 
tired three thouſand men to the King of — 
nd was to fusnith him with fix thouſand more. 


| firſt alkager — 's — Queen of 
might now renew it; and to this — irong. 
ty folicited by the King of Pruſſia, who promi. 
fed him fix circles im Bohemia,” But as he kept 
two for himſelf, thoſe of Konigſgratz and Leut- 
meritz, by his treaty with France; there was 
very little left for the Emperor: and this was 
new- Partition of the territories of the houſe of 
Auſtria. He offered a principality in the empire 
to Count Bruhl, prime miniſter of Saxony n at 
the ſame time he promiſed Father Quarini, the 
Queen of Poland's confeſſor, the Emperor's no- 
mination to a Cardinal's dignity; and among 
the pleaſures of his fucceſſes he reckoned he 
mould enjoy that of ſeeing a Jeſuit introduced 
into the iced college by a Proteſtant prince. 
The appearances'were favourable, when Prince 
Charles was yet in Alſace, and the King of 
France in full march: to een en Fs 29a 
force. 
3 King's: eee as we «hawk obſerved, 
diſconcerted this project, which one would have 
imagined ĩnipoſſible to miſs; though indeed its 
ſucceſs ſcemed to be only retarded. Prince 
Charles's army was likely to diminiſn very moch | 
in his precipitate-march towards Bohemia; and 
ſcarce had the Auſtrians quitted Bavaria, when 
the King gave orders for the ſiege of Friburg, 
the bulwark of Anterior: Auſtria; which er 
| hs r meg the zoth of October. 
The King's phyſicians all adviſed ins not to 
expoſe _— = _ unwholeſome air _ 
ovince a gerous an illneſs, 10 
Fern to W He dann not 2 | 
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While he was at Straſburg, where his reception 
vas one of the moſt magnificent ſolemnities ever 
ken; the Marquis de Biſſi arrived from Italy 


Philip and the Prince of Conti had laid ſiege to 
oni: and the King of Sardinia with a ſuperior 
. my attacked them in their lines. Nothing could 
be better concerted than this prince's enter priſe: 
ins on one of thoſe occaſions where it is good 
policy to hazard a battle. If he won the day, 
the French had few reſources, and their retreat 
would have been attended with difficulty :; if he 
oft it, the town was {till able to hold out in this 
advanced ſeaſon, and he had a very ſafe retreat. 
The diſpoſition of. his army was one of the moſt 
Wl jogicious ever known; for having leſs cavalry 
Jh one half than the beſiegers, and more infan- 
dy half, * be made his attack in ſuch: a man- 
or, that his infantry was to have the whole ad- 
untage of the ground, and his cavalry was not 

at all to ſuffer. And yet he was beaten. The 
Wy French and Spaniards, notwithſtanding the na- 
BY onal jealouſies which uſed conſtantly to tiſe up- 
en the ceſſation of - danger, fought with all rhe - 
Wh harmony. of allies who ſdpport each other, and 
uh the emulation of rivals that are defirous of 
ding a mutual example The King of Sardi- 
| BY tz loft near ſive thouſand men, and the field © 
Wy of batile; the Spaniards loſt only nine hun- 
gerd; the French had twelve hundced killed and 


vounded. Among the latter were the Marquis 


ee Senneterre, the Marquis de la Force, who 
(bed of his wounds, the Chevalier de Chauvelin, 
nud the Chevalier de Chabannes. The Prince of 
bn, who commanded as a general and fought 
5 2 ſoldier, had his 
September 5. 1744. 
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only a continual lift of names; could I recite al 


in a little time, ihe rigour of the ſeaſon, the 
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Of this be —— noma King: bur 
he enlarged a good deal on the wounds of MM, 
de Senneterre, de la Foree; and de Chauvelin; 
on the ſignal ſervices of M. de Courten ; on thol 
of MM. du Chayla, de Choiſeul, de Beaupreay, 
and of all thoſe who had behaved gallantly; de- 
firing they ſhould be particularly rewarded. 4. 
mong the prodigious number of officers, who 
deſerved the commendations of the Prince off 
Conti, he took particular notice in his letters, 
. of MM. de Montmorenci; d*Agenois, de Stain- 
ville, of the Marquis de Maillebois, quarterma- 
ſter-general, and of M. de Chauvelin, major. 
general of the army. This hiſtory would form 


the brave actions, which, becoming common 
from their great number, are ere e 
m f Co een 

This new victory was likewiſe one of thok 
which: are productive of loſſes, without being 


attended with any — advantages to the victon 


great quantity of ſnow, the inundation of ibe 
Stura and of the torrents, were of more ſervice 
to the King of Sardinia, than the gaining the 
battle of Coni was to Don Philip and to the 
Prince of Conti. They were obliged to raile 
the ſiege, and to repaſs the mountains, after they 
| had weakened their army. It is generally the 
Fate of thoſe who fight towards the Alps, and 
have not the maſter of Piedmont on their ſds 
eee, eee er, n by ckelt pats 
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| IN this vet ſeafory the King was belins Thi. 
burg. Of all the fieges he had made, this 
vas the moſt painful and the moſt dangerous. 
The French were obliged to turn the channel 
of the river of Treiſſau, and to open a new. bed 
for it of two thouſand fix hundred fathom ;: but 
no ſooner was this work be e, than a dike 

broke, and they were obliged” to begin 
The beſiegers were expoſed to the fire again. | 
caſtle of Friburg, and obliged at the ſame time 


do drain two arms of the river. The bridges e- 


refted on the new channel were damaged by 
the waters, but the French repaired them again 


by night; the next day they. marched up to the 
covert-way, where the ground was all under- - 


mined, and they wee expoſed to an inceſſant _ 
fire from the enemy. Five hundred grenadiers _ 
were killed or wounded ; and two whole compa» 
nics periſhed by the ſpringing of the mines. 
This attack was commanded by the Marquis de 
Brun, lieutenant-general, with the Duke de Ran- 
dan, and M. de Cour tomer, major. generals, 
and M. de Berville, brigadier. The Duke 
d'Ayen was there as the King's aid-de - camp; 5 
and Count Lowendahl, who would alſo be at the 

e as 4 voluntier, was wounded on the bead 
with a mulſket-ſhot. ' This foreigner was a na- 
tive of Denmark, and had been in the Ruſſian 
ſervice : it was he that took Ockzakow from the 
BR ee Turks. 
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Turks. 6 European lan- 
guages; was perfectly acquainted _ the diffe- 
rent courts, with their genius, with the charac. 
ter of the people, and their different. method of 
fighting: at eng he preferred the ſervice of 
France, where, from his reputation, he was im- 

_ mediately received as lieutenant-general. | 

The beſiegers were not the leaſt diſcouraged, 
but carried the greateſt part of the covert-way; 
and the day following they made themſclves en- 

* tirely maſters df it, notwithſtanding the bombs, 
pattereroes, and grenadoes, with which the e- 
nemy inceflantly annoyed them. There were 
ſixteen engineers at thoſe attacks, who vere all 
wounded : the Prince of Soubiſe had his arm 
broke by a ſtone; which, as ſoon as the King 
heard, he viſited him ſevetal times, and ſaw bis 
wounds dreſſed. I his ſenſibility of their ſove - 
reign encouraged the troops; there was not one 
of them but forgot the extreme hardſhips of the 
ſiege, and generouſly ventured his life. Their 
ardour was redoubled, when they followed the 
Duke de Chartres, the firſt prince of the blood, 
to the trenches and to the attacks. General 
Damnitz, Governor of Friburg, did e, 
dut the white flag till the e eee 
ter a of two months. Count d'Argenſon 
drew up the articles of e eee which fa- 

_ cilirated the taking of the citadel of Friburg. It 

was ſtipulated, 'as a favour 9g from the 
King to General Damnitz, that he ſhould have 
Jeave 10 retire with his garriſon, his fick, and 
wounded, into the citadel.  ' The governor did 
not perceive, till after he had ſigned the capitu- 
lation, that this per miſſion would be fatal to 
bim, that the citadel could not hold ſuch: * Bu, 
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one Wa bod. more expoſcd-1 to the enemy's | 
cannon ; and, in ſhort, that his fick muſt infal-: 
libly-periſh': he therefore begged of them not 
to grant him ſo dangerous a favour ; but the 
permiſſion then was become an obligation. = - 
ſuſpenſion of arms was however granted for 
twenty days; at the expiration of which term, 
the citadel was beſieged, and taken in ſeven days. 
The King uſed the ſame. policy at Friburg as at 
Menin; he demoliſhed the fortifications of the 
town, neither wanting to keep poſſeſſion of it, 
nor to run the hazard of its being retaken ſome _ 
day by the Auſtrians, and proving a thorn in 
his fide. © This was one of thoſe towns which 
Lewis XIV. had taken and fortiſied, and which 
he afterwards was obliged to ſarrender... It is 
true, that, according to the plan ſo often de; 
ſeated, Friburg and the Anterior Auſtria were to 
be given to the Bavarian Emperor ; but it was 
' then foreſeen, that he would not keep poſſeſſion 
of this country. The King indeed was maſter 
of all Briſgaw: the Prince of Clermont on his 
fide was advanced as far as Conſtance : and the 
Emperor at length had the pleaſure of returning 
to Munich, In Italy affairs had taken a favour- 
able turn, though tlley advanced but ſlowly. 
be Prince of Conti demoliſhed the fortifications 
of Demont, after he had taken it by ſtorm. 
The King of Naples was purſuing Prince Lob- 
kowitz through the Pope's territories. In Bo- 
hemia great matters were expected from the di- 
verſion made by the King of Pruſſia; but they 
vere diſappointed; fortune changed Gdes again, 
as ſhe- had often done during this war, and. 
Prince Charles drove the Fan, out be Bo- 
| mia, 
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hands nm 
him in 1742 and n The Pruſſians com- 


mitted the very ſame miſtakes, and made the 
fame kind of retreats, as they had reproached 


tze French armies with. They ſucceſſively e- 


vacuated the different poſts which led to — 


Lie” and at length they were obliged to-evacune 


Prague iffelf*. 

Prince Charles, ater Leaving paſſed the Rhine 
within ſight of the French army, paſſed the Elbe 
the ſame year within Gght of the King of Pruſſia. 
He followed bim even into Sileſia, and his fly ing 
parties advanced as far as the gates of Breſlaw, 
At length it became a moor point, whether the 
Queen, who ſeemed to be undone in the month 
of June, would not recover Silefia in the month 
of December the ſame year; and people were 
afraid, that the Emperor, who was but juſt re- 
turned to his deſolate * . be once 
re 3 to leave it. 2 


CHAP. i: 


; 7 We King we” Poland, Elæctor of Saxony, 1 

8 in favour of Mary Tereſa, againſt whom he 
had joined in the beginning fr the war. Af 
. fairs are more perplexed than ever in Naly. 
Tie King of Naples 5 ha at V n 
tbe e e of Rome. 10 we Te 


a 1 Heſe hopes the s 1 from a 
Ret new change in their affairs, which indeed 
| 8 leaſt re volutions in the whole 
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{is rar" x Fwy” had — a, 


—_ her with about twenty thouſand men, 


In purſuing this meaſure, he did not intend 
to declare. war-againſt King Frederick, but only 
had joined Sitter eatind France, without der 

war. It did not appear, that the Electot 
of Saxony could have any great intereſt in ma- 


king the Queen of Hungary and the-new houſe 
of Auſtria more powerful; nay, it ſeemed 


ſtrange, that he ſhould choſe rather to aggran · 
dine that houſe, e eee himſelf upon its 


pique betwixt him and 


ruins: but a 


King Frederick, the — negotiations of 


l the apprehenſion Sf the riſing gran 
deur of the houſe of Brandenburg, 2 ex- 
peftation of humbling it, produced a total al- 
teration of maxims in the court of Dreſden, - 

Scarce had the King of Pruſſia concluded his 
treaty in April 1744 with France and the Em- 


peror, when the King of Poland ſigned his a- 


greement privately with the Queen of Hungary 
in the month of May. He promiſed to aft 
ber with thirty thouſand men; and the 
yielded to him a part of Sileſia which ſhe hoped 
to be able to recover, and to which that prince 
bad trumped. up ſome ancient rights, as all the 
German princes have ſome pretenſions or other 
Ew territories of their neighbours. Eng- 
land paid him a ſubſidy of 1 50, o00 l. 2 
long as he continued to 
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Elector of Sanony. „This ſame 
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ſurpriſe, that a King of Poland a and Eleftor a 
Saxony ſhould he reduced to accept of this mo- 
ney; it was a much greater ſurpriſe, that Eng. 


granted this very year Soo, ooo l. to the Queen 


of Hungary, 200, ooo l. to the King of Satdi- 


nia; and at the ſame time ſhe paid a ſubſidy of 
22,000 l. to the Elector of Cologne, for permit. 
ting the enemies of the Emperor his brother to 
_raiſe againſt him in the territories of Co- 


logne, unſter, and Oſnabruck. To ſuch | 


8 ow pitch: was this unfortunate Emperor redu- 
0 The borders of the Rhine had been all 
_ frightened at the paſſage of Prince Charles; and 
the Engliſh gold did the reſt. At this conjunc- 


ture, the Auſtrians, aſſiſted 1 new allies | 


the Saxons, ' threatened Silefia : they li 
threatened French au ae with 1 me and 
2 ſuceours. SO 1 i, 


The allied army in e cnbdoded that . 


| which the King left under the command of Mar. 


'  ſhal Saxe, by twenty thouſand" men. This ge- 


neral employed all thoſe reſources of war, which 
are entirely independent of fortune, and even 
of the bravery of troops. To incamp and de- 
camp at proper opportunities, to cover one's 
don country; to maintain an army at the ene - 
myꝰs expence, to remove upon their ground when 
they advance into yours, and thereby to oblige 
them to march. back; in ſhort, to baffle ſuperior 
p by ſkill ; this is what is looked upon 2s 
one of the maſter-pieces of the military. art; and 
what Marſhal Saxe did from the . ren ooo - 
— Avguſt to the month of November. 
The quarrel about the Aufbrias ſocceſſion was 


everyday: growing more obſtin 


I Tors 


land ſhould be able to give it, when the had 
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ror's fate more uncertain, the reſpettire intereſts - 
more complicate, while che ſucceſſes of each 
| party were generally ee Nee by. thoſe of 
| the oppoſite ſide. 
France had on her lhe in Gerinany; "he Ep 
peror, the King of Pruſſia, the Landgrave of ' -, 
Heſſe Caſſel, pw the Elector Palatine, by the - 
treaty of E rancfort, But the Pruſſians were then 
buſy in defending themſelves. Heſſe was always 
ready to fell troops to England, as well as to 
France. The Palatinate was a country that 
nther wanted protection tban was capable of — 
giviog aſſiſtance: and beſides, a great part of - 
us territories had been pillaged by the enemy, - 
Thus Auſtria was ſtill the predominant power - 
in Germany, eſpecially baving the ſuccours of 
Saxony and of the Dutch, with the troops and 
ſublidies of Great Britain. ; The, reſt of the m. 
pire ſtill neuter, though a great part were well . 
aflected to the houſe of Auſtria, in all their me- 
morials complained of this civil War which laid i 
waſte their country. 
The ttuth is, that the . which follow 5 
war had ruined a great many: yet, on the other 
hand, it is no leſs true, that this war really en . 
riched Germany, while it ſeemed in appearance 
to ruin it. The French and Engliſh. money, 
which was ſcattered among them with ſuch pro- 
fuſion, remained in the hands of the Germans. 
Francfort eſpecially, ſo long the reſidence of the 
Imperial court, of ſuch a number of miniſters, 
princes, and generals, had made immenſe ag 
fis. Dreſden, which had furniſhed. provif 
2 long time to the French and Auſtrian 5 
in their turn, had thereby enriched itſelf. And, 
oon Ge OO: * 11 PIG: rendered Germas 
ny 
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ny more opulent, aid conſequently mulſt ſooner e 
or later-render it more e roma] It was not ſo i 
in regard to Italy, which moreover cannot form ar 
for any conſiderable time a eter body like | 


Germany. France had not ſent to the Alps more Pri 
than forty-two battalions, and thirty-three ſqua- y . 
drons; which, conſidering the ordinary defici- 


ency in the troops, did not compoſe above a body 


of twenty ſix thouſand men. The Infant's army 
of 


was very near this number at the beginning 
the campaign; and both of them, far from en- 
riching a foreign country, drew their whole 
ſubſiſtence from the provinces of France. With 
regard to the Pope's territories, on which Prince ba. 
Lobkowitz was then incamped with thirty thou - 10. 
fand men, they were rather ravaged than made ; 
rich. This part of Italy was going to become * 
2 bloody ſcene in this vaſt wilitary theatre, I g. 
Mar 
der 


1 which extended from the Danube to the Tiber. 
The Queen of Hungary's armies were very 
near making a conqueſt of the kingdom of Na- "UM; 
ples towards the months of March, April, and him 
May 1744; and had it not been for the prudent 5 
£ _ - condu&t of Count Gages, they would certainly 
E have done it. This general, finding that his 
| ' Spaniſh army was weakened, and he could have 
© no recruits from Spain, incorporated Neapoli- 
tans into his old regiments, and theſe new troops 
grew inured to diſeipline: at length, by tempo- 
riſing, he obliged Prince Lobkowitz, who per- 
- ceived his army alſo waſting away, to retire from 
# f Abruzzo towards Rome. 
: IT ̃ bis city had beheld, Gnce the ond Joly, 
g an engagement in her neighbourhood, betwixt 
the Auſtrian and Neapolitan armies.” The King 
of 8 and the Duke of Tn, Valle, . 
ST = 
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velletri, 1 the capital of the Vollei, 


indnow the relidence. of the Dean of the ſacred 


college. The King of the Two Sicilies was 
lodged in the palace of Ginetti, which is reck - 


oned a ſtructure of magnificence and taſte. 


Prince Lobkowitz made the ſame attempt upon 


Velletri, as Prince Eugene bad done upon Cre- 
mona in 1702; for hiſtory is no more than a ſe- 
I ries of events repeated with ſome. variety, Six 
thouſand Auſtrians entered Vellerri, in the mid- 


de of the night *: the main guard were lain: 


thoſe who reſiſted, were cut in pieces; and thoſe - 
who made no reliſtance, were mage priſoners: 
in ſhort, terror and alarm were ſpread all a- 


wund. The King of Naples and the Duke of 


Modena were very near being taken. The Mar- 


quis de I'Hoſpita], ambaſſador from France to the 


court of Naples, awakes at the noiſe, runs to 
de King, and faves bim. No ſooner had the 


Marquis quitted his houſe, than it was plun- 


dered by the enemy. The King, followed by 
the Duke of Modena, and the Ambaſſador, puts 
bimſelf at the head of his troops without the 
town ;- the Auſtrians break into the houſes; Ge- 


neral Novati enters the palace of the Dole of 


Modena, where he finds M. Sabatini, that 


prince's miniſter, who had been formerly i in the- - 


ame regiment; with himſelf. © Is it not true,” 
fd this miniſter to him, that you grant me 
„ life, and you will content yourſelf with 
making me your priſoner? While they were 
renewing their former acquaintance, the you 


ame thing happened as at Cremona. The Wal- 
guards, a regiment of Iriſh, and another 

of Swiſs, repulſed the Auſtrians, ſtrewed the 

freets with dead bodies, and retook the town. 
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M. Sabatini, ſceing this revolution from his 
window, ſaid to the Auſtrian general, *Tis 
% I now that grant you your life; and it is you 
« that are my priſoner.” A few days after, 
Prince Lobkowitz was obliged to retreat towards 
Rome; -whither he was purſued by the King of 
Naples. The former marched towards one gate 
of the city, and the latter towards the other; 
they both paſſed the Tiber within fight of the 

ople of Rome, who from the ramparts enjoyed 
the ſpectacle of the two armies. The King was 
received at Rome,. under the name of the Count 
of Puzzuolo: his guards ſtood with their drawn | 
ſwords in the ſtreets, while their maſter was 
kifling the Pope's toe; the two armies continued 
the war in the territory of Rome, whole inhabi- 
tants thanked heaven, that the . extended 
no farther than their fields. 
VU pon the whole, we find, that Italy: was from 

the beginning the chief aim of the court of 
Spain; that Germany was the main object of 
the conduct of tke court of France; and that on 
both ſides the ſucceſs was ſtill extremely dubious, 
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3 of the Emperor Charles VII. The war be at 
comes more violent "than e ever. 1 2 
| Gil 
Ptmediately 8 the 9 of Friburg, th 4 


King returned to Paris; where he was recei- 
80 as the avenger of his country, and as a fi- 
ther whom they had been afraid of loſing. He 
remained three days in his capital, to ſhew him- 
ſelf to the inhabitants, who wanted no other 


7 return for their zeal, than the pleaſure of be- 
5 holding 


3 
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tolding him; and this was what he could not 
in gratitude refuſe. He dined in the Hotel de 
Ville, whole ſquare was adorned with thoſe mag- 
nificent decorations which make us with for 5 
more durable monuments. He was ſerved at 
table, according to cuſtom, by the Provoſt of 


the merchants, and the Dauphin by the Firſt 


Echevin.. - 
On this n it was e this the i in 


friptions of the Hotel de Ville, the triumphal 
uches, and illuminated figures, with 19 8 the 
own was adorned, were in Latin: though, in- 


deed, theſe interpreters of the people's joy ought 5 


to be ſuch as they can underſtand. They pique | 
themſelves in Germany, in England, and in the 
North, for, making inſcriptions and devices in 
Freachs which ſhould be a hint to our nation to 
bew the fame honour to our e ee 15 
it by foreigners. 
The King, at his return from the campaign, 4 


kad no miniſter of foreign affairs, having been 


lis own miniſter at the army. To fill this place, 
he choſe. ſucceſſively two men who had no 
thoughts of it. The firſt was M. de Villeneuve, 

who, during bis embaſſy to the Ottoman Porte, 
had negotiated a between the Turk and the © - 
kft Emperor the houſe, of Auſtria. This 
gentleman. was old and infirm: he had been al- 
ways reckoned a. wiſe man; a character which-be 
fill maintained by his ſenſibility of his preſent 
condition £ having no ambition to deceive him · 
ell, or to imagine he had ſtrength: above his 
ige, he refuſed the employment. The ſecond 


vas the Marquis d' Argenſon, the elder brother 


of the ſeecetary at war? by 8 favour the King 
_— the two brothers. 5 
23 1 8 The 
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The N inducement the King had in giving 


505 a place, which, according to the maxim: 


of commonly policy in moſt courts of Europe, 


ſeems to require leſs virtue than cunning, wa; 
the character the Marquis had of being an ho- 
reſt man. Thele two. miniſters were deſcended 


from one of the moſt ancient houſes of Tour. 


raine, in which the dignities of the long robe 
have for ſome years been joined to the ancient 


honours of the ſword. Their father, who had 
been keeper of rhe ſeals, and miniſter of the f- 
nances, was a genius equal either for the com. 
mand of an army or for the policying a ſtate; 2 


man of piercing wit, intrepid, and indefatig:- 


ble; able to unravel the moſt knotty affairs; x 
declared enemy to trivial forms, which lil 


minds ate ſo fond of; in ſhort, a man ſuperior 


to party, fear, or intereft. © At the time the go- 
vernment wanted money, he. ſent back a hun 


dred thouſand crowns to the royal treaſury which 


ere his right as miniſter of the finances; and 


_ when he acted thus, he was not rich, and had: 


numerous family. This action, which the King 
knew of, contributed greatly to the {agen 


| "of bis ſons. 


One of e firſt irs: that bake before the 


anihilter of ſtate, was an adventure, in which 


there was rather a violation of the law of nations, 
of the privileges of ambaſſadors, and of the con- 
ſtitutions of the empire, than any exercik ol 
the tight of war. 

The King, ſtill true to his engagements with 
pe cer, had ſent Marſhal Belleiſle, with full 
powers from himſelf and from the Emperor 
10 Munich, and from thence to Caſſel, and $i 
Lela. He was 5 Bom Munich, the Im} 


peru 
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perial reſidence, with the Chevalier his brother ; 
they had been at Caſſel, and were continuing 
their journey, without any diſtruſt, through a 
country where the King 'of Pruſſia has ſeveral 
ſt-houſes, which, by* agreement among the 
princes of Germany, have been always looked 
upon as neuter and inviolable. While the Mar- 
ſhal and his brother were changing horſes at one 
of thoſe poſt-houſes, in a borough called Elbing- - 
rode, belonging to the Eleftor of Hanover, 
they were arreſted and ill uſed by an Hanoverian 
bailiff, and ſoon after removed to England: 
The Duke of Belleiſle was a Prince of the em- 
pire; and in this quality this arreſt might have 
been conſidered as a violation of the privileges 


of the college of princes. In former times, 


emperors would have puniſhed ſuch - an indig⸗ 
nity: but any inſult might have been offered to 
Charley VII.; all he could do was to complain. 

The French miniſters laid claim at the ſame 


: * to the privileges of ambaſſadors, and to 


every right of war. If Marſhal Belleifle was con- 
fidered as 2 prince of the empire, and as a mi- 
niſter of the court of France going to the Fmpe- 
rial and Pruſſian courts; as thofe two courts 


were not at war with Hanover, certainly his 


perſon was ſacred, 'If, on the other hand, he 
was looked upon as a general, and as a marſhal ef 


France, the King offered to ranſom him and his 


brother Purſuant to the cartel ſettled at Franc- 


fort the 18th of June 1743, between Franee and 
England, the ranſom of a marſhal of France 
was rated at 50, o00 livres. The miniſter of 
King George 11. eluded theſe preſſing arguments 
by a quirk, Which was a new affront : he de- 
| 2 5 that INES pan. MM. de Belleiſle as 


priſoners 
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ns ates They were treated with the 
greateſt regard, according to the maxim of 


molt of the European courts, who ſoften the in. 


iquity of politics and the cruelty of War by ex- 
ternal appearances of humanity. _ 
The Emperor. Charles VII. neglected and dit 
regarded in the empire, having no other ſup- 
port but the King of Pruſſia, purſued by Prince 
e and . leſt the Queen. of 
a n compel him to quit his 
— * ſceing bimſelk the continual ſport of 
ſortune, and RE a by. maladies which 
chagrines had increaſed, ſunk at length under 


the weight. He died at Munich at the age of 


forty - ſeven years and a half, leaving this leſſon 
to the world, that the higheſt "pie of human 

may lead to the utmoſt pitch of infeli- 
city, He had been unbappy only fince his ele- 


vation to the Imperial throne ; and nature from 


that time was even-more unkiod) to him than 
fortune. A complication of acute diſorders fill 


ed bis days. with bitterneſs, and carried him io 


the grave. He had the gout and the ſtone : up- 
on opening his body, they found. his 
his liver, and his 3 mortified, - with 
ſtones in his kidneys, and a. polypus, in his 
Heart. It was concluded, that for ſome time be 
en have lived in continual pain. 
The body of this pos Fg prince 8 
in tate, dreſſed after the old Spaniſh mode, ac- 


cording to the regulation of Charles V. though 


there has been never a Spaniſh Emperor ſince 


855 that prince, and Charles VII. had no manner 


of relation to that nation. Ie was buried ac- 
cording to the Imperial ceremonies: and with 
all that parade of vanity and human . 


y 
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they carried the globe of the world before him 
who, during his ſhort reign, was not even pol” 
ſeſſed of a ſmall unhappy province. They gave 
him the title of #rvincible in the reſcripts pu- 
bliſtied by the young Elector his ſon; a title by . 
cuſtom annexed to the Imperial dignity, and 
which only ferved to render 'the public more / 
| ſenſible of the misfortunes of him that poſſeſſedit. 

His brother, the Elector of Cologne, would 
never defend his cauſe : not but that this Elec- 
tor, who was Biſhop and Prince of Munſter, 
paderborn, and Oſnabruck, might raiſe an ar- 
my; but to havea good one, great preparatives 
were requiſite ; he ought to have laid up money, 
; to have officers regularly trained, and ſoldiers 
diſciplined; all this he wanted. He had always 
| foreſeen, that Auſtria would reſume the ſuperiori- 
ty, which, indeed was the reaſon of his neutra- 
lity during this whole war. This occaſioned 
great complaints againſt him; but the event 
jaſtified the conduct he was obliged to obſerve. 


It was then believed, that, as the cauſe of the 


war no longer ſabſiſted, peace would be re- 
ſtored to Europe. They could not offer the em 
pire to the ſon of Charles VIE. who was then 
only ſeventeen years of age. They flattered them · 
ſelves in Germany, that 2 of Hungary 
would ſeek for peace, as the ſure means of pla- 
cing her huſband, the Grand Duke, at length, 
upon the Imperial throne : but ſhe would have 
this throne, and alſo continue the war. The 
= Engliſh miniſtry, who gave the law to their al- 
bes, becauſe they gave them money, ſupplying, 
at the ſame time, the Queen of Hungary, the 
King of Poland, and the King of Sardinia, 
thought they ſhould be * by a treaty, and 
| CONT 


gainers by: as the. war: 8 1 
_ difficulty to inſpire Mary Tereſa with the ſame 
confidence, ſo as to flatter herſelf, that the ſhould 


be able to beat both France and Pruſſia. The, 


_ paſſage of the Rhine and of the Elbe in one cam. 


paign had doubled her courage. The King of 


France, on the other hand, would not aban- 
don either his ſon-in-law the Infant Don | Philip 
in Italy, the young Elector of Bavaria in Ger. 
many, or the King of Pruſſia, 355 was return · 
ed to his old alliance. 
This general war continued, becanls it was 
begun. The object of it was now no longer the 
ame as in the beginning; it was one of thoſe 
' maladies whoſe ſymptoms alter when they grow 
inveterate. Flanders had been reſpected as a 
neutral countty before the year 1744, but was 
now become the principal theatre of war; and 
Germany was conſidered by France rather as a 
feld of politics than of military 1 c0ns 


- The court of France caſt an eye upon the King 


of Poland, Eleftor of Saxony, as a proper per- 


ſon for the Imperial crown. He was not only 


qualified to aſpire to this dignity, but he might 
likewiſe render it fubſervient to. the enriching 
bis family with a Pour of the Auſtrian inheri- 

tance, which he had at firſt attempted to acquire 
by the ſword. Ar leaſt, by detaching him / 35 
his new alliance with Auſtria, there was a pro- 
bability of giving a greater ſuperiority to the 
King of Pruſſia, and of compelling the Queen 
of Hungary to accept of terms of peace. But the 
Saxon miniſter choſe rather to ſee his maſter an 


ally than an enemy of the court of Vienna: 


the King of Poland might have had the Impe- 
rial crown, but he would not accept of it. 


2 
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This, refuſal of the Elector of Saxon) 
ed ſo aſtoniſhing to Europe, did not at 
iſe thoſe who were acquainted with. his 
part, and with the ſtate of his affairs. 4 
uaded him, that he would find it 
cult to keep the crown of Poland, if 82 944g 
ed of the empire, and that the republic 3 
land would be afraid of having too 
chief. They repreſented to him, that he works 
run the riſk of loſing a throne, which he might 
ſecure” to his poſterity ;/ and that, - after all, he 
vas not ſure of carrying his point in competi- 
tion with the Great Duke of Tuſcany, The ex- 
:mple of the Elector of Bavaria had convinced 
him, how difficult it is for a prince, who is not 
of himſelf very powerful, to bear the weightlof 
the Imperial crown; and that a grandeur not 
founded on its on ftrengrh, is oftentimes ra- 
ther a humiliation. In ſhort, this prince, 
detber be was not ſtrong g enough, or whether 
be was reſtrained by — treaties of Vienna, 
Dreſden; and Warſaw, which had connect- 
ed him with the Queen of Hungary and with 
England ; inſtead of pretending to the empire, 
entered into a more intimate union with the 
Queen, in order to place the Imperial crown - 
on her huſband's head, and to give every thi 
to thoſe to whom at erg bs would have grante 


nothing. "9 85 
France had Mae pon orher 3 left 
than that of arms, and patiently to expect her 


fate, together with the Heißen of ſo many dif- 
ferent intereſts, which had ſo often. changed, 
and in all their mutations bad e in 
continual alarm.” 
3 Joſeph, the young Eleftor of Ba- 
varia, 


. 
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varia, was the third from father to ſan whok 
Tights had been maintained by France. This 
_ crown reſtored: his grandfather to his dominions, 
obtained ihe Imperial crown for his father, now 

made a freſh effort to ſupport this young prince, 


Six thouſand Heſſians in French pay, three thou- 


ſand Palatines, and thirteen battalions of Ger- 
man troops, which had been a long time in the 
French ſervice, had joined the Bavarian forces 
which were ſtill maintained by the King. To 
render theſe ſuccours eſſectual, the Bavarians 
ought to have done their beſt to defend them- 
ſel ves; but it was their fate to be always beat- 
en by the Auſtrians. They defended the en- 
trance of their country ſo very ill, that, in the 
beginning of April, the Elector of Bavaria was 
obliged to quit that ſame capital hogs which his 
father had been ſo often expelled. 

This country had been ravaged 70 Sch a 58 
gree, that it was not able to find forage for the 
French troops who were coming to the Eleftor's 
aſſiſtance. The Heſſians were mercenaries, who 
would accept of French money, but did not 

rare to fight. The 1oth of April General Braut 
Aut Et to Count Segur, commander in chief 
of the French troops in Bavaria, that he would 
not yo. to meet the. enemy, and that all be 
could d 


was come to aſſiſt; and he could not rely on 
3 % had ſhewn ſuch backwarc- 
nets, 6 

To complete the . of - the French, 
*..Count Seckendorff, who. ſtill commanded the 
Bavarian army, correſponded with Auſtria, and 
{ett OR OE Ins me 
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o was to wait for them. M. de Segur | 
found himſelf deſerted by the very people be 


6 
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by-he FEOF Ine the 0 of Bavaria to hs | 
kiſcretion of the Queen of Hungary, and de- 
feated every thing that had been done by France. 
One of the motives of this general's diſcontent 
vas, that the French had not latterly given hin 
wenty-four. thouſand German florins, which 
keſtill demanded, notwithſtanding the immenſe 
ums the King had remitted him for the pay- 
ment of the Bavarian troops. He had even ta- 
ken the. Emperor Charles VII.'s plate in pawn, 
a the time that he commanded his army; and 
iter he returned it to the Electoral family, he 
complained they did not pay bim the remain- 
der of a ſum of money which was ſtill due. 
Every body knows, that this man, after having 
been long in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria, 
was conhned by the laſt Emperor of that fami- 
ly; and that, upon the death of that prince, he 
quitted the Queen of Hungary for the houſe of 
Bavariaz now, human nature is {6 conſtituted, 


that thoſe who often change maſters, are fel- 


dom heartily attached to any party. T he 24th 
of March he wrote to Marſhal Thoring, a Bava- 
nan general, | theſe. very words: The happy 
« ſucceſs with which they flatter themſelves up- 
Lon the Rhine, will not ; ſave Bavaria; this 
country juſt be doomed to utter dellrodiob _ 
« if means be not found opt. of ſaving it by 
moda ion, bei it what it : 


The Count FA 8 and 410 de Chavigni, the 


King's plenipotentiaries in Bavaria, Py; 15 
oo well informed of bis; ſecret. defipns ; they 
plainly perceived, from the ER þ E HOY : 
Tan, amy, that the King 7 Hoops" were tob left 
apoked 3 in a country, OO ry in . 
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inn. 
tants, * om they had iefondes during the 


| ſpace of four years, were become their enemies. 


Things being thus unhappily ſituated, Count 
r, who had only fix thouſand foot, and 


| Segur, hundred borte, French and Palatines, 


was, attacked by an army of twenty thouſand 
Auſtrians , within a few leagues of Donawer, 
near a little town called. P/ſaffenhoven. His 
buſineſs then was, to fave the King's troops 
T4 the military cheſt. * For this end he poſted 

men ſo. well, covering them with à wood, 


and gaining an eminence, that they maintained | 


a moſt unequal and moſt obſtinate fight, with- 
out being thrown into diſorder. © The French 
alone loſt about two thouſand men, killed and 
"wounded : the Palatines, Teſs expoſed, had ve- 
ry few killed ; but one of their battalions were 
made priſoners of war.” The Marquis de Rupel- 
monde, major-general of the French forces, 
kept the enemy in play a long time in the rear, 
but was killed at length with a muſſttet - Ball on the 
0 field of battle. He had only his aid · de · camp 
near him when he received the wound. Let 
% me die,” ſaid he; © run and tell M. de Segur, 
that he take care ' of the rear“ We cannot 
too much lament the death of this young man, 


_ - who, beſides every military talent, was poſſeſſed 


. of à phileſophic turn of mind, and of other 2- 
le qualities which rendered his company 


infinitely valuable to his friends. He was the | 


only heir of a family long diſtinguithed in Flan- 


ders; the hope and conſolation ef 2 mother, 


. who for ny years had been the darling of the 
court of F 9 and who now only lived for 
is ſon, on „ e eee wa 


"of * 
* n. 
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4 Cruſſol, „„ with. he ca. 
mand of the rear, and the Chevalier dela Marck, 
| behaved with ſuch prudence and intrepidity, 
hat they merited- the commendations of the e- 
nemy, and were rewarded by the prince. This 
little army retired, to.Donawert in good order, | 
without being ever broke; and killed a great _ 
many more of the . than. he { themſelves 
had loſt. | 
All this "i * young Eletor of. Bu 
was at Augſburg. Had his council agreed io 
od joined his troops to thoſe which were only 
fighting his battles, he might ſtill have kept the 
balance: even- The King was defending his 
cauſe on all. aides: Marſhal Maillebois, at the 
bead of a hundred and one battalions, and ſix- 
y-two. ſquadrons, . with ten independent com- 
ies, was driving an Auſtrian army command- 
ed by the Duke of Aremberg, beyond the river 
Lhon, and even menaced the electorate of Ha- 
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nover: the King of Pruſſia kept Prince Charles 


employed: in ſhort, the King of France himſelf 
vas upon the point of making a moſt powerful 
diverſion in Flanders. But all theſe conſidera- 
tions were ſuperſeded by Count Seckendorff*s 
party: they prevailed on the young Elector to 
ſign preliminaries , by which he made himſelf 
dependent on Auſtria ; © while the Queen of 


towns, Ingolſtadt, Scharding, and Braunaw, 
till the concluſion of a definitive treaty: he like · 
viſe promiſed his vote at the firſt diet of election 
to the Grand Duke, and thereby placed over - 
his own head the very perſon whom the preſent 

ts ure had Fees. Ws n e 
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Hungary was left in poſſeſſion of his ſtrongeſt * 


* 


that it ſaved her the men and the treaſure of 


hquſe of Bavaria, and freed her from the burden 


young Eleftor's council might excuſe this treaty 


of future misfortunes: but how co 14 they ju- 


: burden to him, he ſtill preſerved another who 
e terror of the Auſtrians ; Prince Charles could 


_ vented them from falling upon his ally the King 


00 ” 


e bouſe of Barati. The ſix thouland 

who were in os zritiy, declared them- 

(ves neuter; but, notwithſtanding their neumz. 
lity, they were difarmed at Augſburg, after which 
1 Freach into Engliſh pay. The 

Palatines were ſoon obliged to embrace a neu- 
trality. This revolution, ſo lacky to the Queen 
of Hongary, did this ſervice at leaſt to France, 


rr 


which ſhe had been fo hviſh in favour of the 


F mercenary troops, which generally colt a | 
great deal more than their ſervice is worth. The 


the experience of paſt and the apprehenſion 


ſtify a ſecret article, by which the Elector enga- 
ged to lend troops to the 'Queen of Hungary, 
and like the reſt to receive Engliſh pay? Little | 
did the King of France expect, when he put the 
Eleftor Charles Albert on the Imperial throne, 
that in two years time the en n 
ſerve among his enemy's troops. 

- While the King loſt one ally who 1 1 Balyi 


was of infinite uſe. The King of Pruſſia was 


hardly face him in the field. 8 

The refolmion' taken by Lewis XV. was, 4 
act upon the defenſive in Germany, and upon 
the "offenſive in Flanders and Italy: and there- 


by he anſwered every purpoſe. His army upon 
the Khine ated the Auſtrians, and pre- 


pour — 


of Pruſſta, with too great a ſuperiority of forces. 
He bad | already * Marſhal Maillebois from 
9. 5 ns. es 
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Germany inte Italy; and the Prince of Cont . 
with the management of the war 


was intru 


zpon the Rhine, à war of quite a different na- 
wre from that SS he had conduct 


Alps. 


the preceding 


year. 


dh | bis father. 


Before the King's departure, Marſhal Sane 
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The King odetrook kitabalf ja 3 to fie. 8 
niſh the eee, -6 which he had interrupted 
He had juſt married the 
Dauphin to the ſecond Infanta of Spain in the 
month of February; and this young prince, 
— had not Us completed his ſixteenth, year,” 


pared to ſet out the beginning of May along i 


vent to take upon him the command of the ar- 


my in Flanders, which was to conſiſt of a hun- 
tred and ſix battalions, and a hundred and ſe+. 
reaty-two ſquadrons com plete, Hp Lenken 


his operati 


a com 1 
a a 
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ſeemed ſometimes to threaten Aeth, and ſome- 
times Mons, all of a ſudden ſat down before 
Tournay, and inveſted it the 25th of April; 
while = allied army of Engliſh, Auſtrians, Ha- 
noverians, a9 Dutch, were not able to prevent 
Tournay was the ſtrongeſt 
place of the — ets batrier: the town and AG . 
vere one of V 1 for there 


3 
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which kept the enemy in ſuſpenſe, and 


f 


| e ny Bodo ler FN whoſe 
fortifications had not been built by Lewis XIV. 

The people of Tourna ni gs were fond of the 
French government, not much becauſe their 
town is part of the ancient patrimony of the 
kings of France, as out of regard to their own 


- _ advantage; they preferred the French magnifi. 


cence, which enriches a country, to the Dutch 
economy, which keeps it low. But the incli- 

nition of the inhabitants is ſeldom minded in 
fortified towns: they are no way concerned ei- 
ther in the attack or in the defence of thoſe pla- 
ces; they are transferred from one ſovereign to 

another by capitulations, which are made for 
them, without aſking their advice. 

In the beginning of the ſiege of Tourng, 
happened one of thoſe events, where the ineyi- 
table fatalny which determines life and death, 
appeared as it were in the moſt conſpicuous che 


racters. The Count de Talleyrand, colonel of 


the regiment of Normandy, had mounted the 
trenches under the orders of the Duke de Bi- 
ron; here a cavalier “ was erefted, near which 
tbey had placed a caſł of gun po powder. In the 
wk the Duke de Biron lay himſelf down upon 

_ # bear-fkin"near M. de Talleyrand; when he 
_ recollefted; that he had promiſed to ſpend pan 
of the night with M. de Meuze. He reſolves to 
go, notwithſtanding that M. de Talleyrand does 


all he can to diſſuade him. No ſooner was be 


gone, than a ſoldier trying the prime of his ſu- 
fl, Jets a ſpark fall upon the caſk of gun- 
': inflantly the cavalier flies up into the 


Air, and Mi de Talleyrand is blown up with 


twenty· four ſoldiers, whoſe limbs, quite torn and 


|  * Akindef ates upon. 
high ads Baue, 


ie Mig of Fat li 
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body of M. de Talleyrand Was ee ee 
diſtance of above thirty fathom. But an acci- — 
dent of this kind; thouph never fo fatal, is m. 
founded, in uwe of war, in the moltitude of 
homan calamities, which, from our being too 
much ſurroumded by them, eſcape of attention. 
The garrifon of Tournay beholding this un⸗ 
ocky accident, inſulted the French, revi iling 
| them with the moſt injurious language. Upon 
which. a few companies of grenadiers, unable to 
contain their indignation, "anſwered them not 
by opprobrious ſpeeches, but by "leaping out 'of — 
the trenches, and running upon the glacis of 
the covert-way, though the regular approaches 8 
for attacking it were not yet finiſhed : they de- 
ſcend without order, without preparation; or e- 
yen without officers, upon the*covert-wiy, not⸗ 

vithſtanding the fire of the enemys artillery 
and their ſmall hot, and maintain Ne cafe 
—_ till the round came by, th 

ſide. The Duke de Biron, . 8 88 com- | 

— the trenches, bearing of this action, 
which the nature of the provocation and the. ar- a 
dour of the troops rendered in ſome meafure „ 
excuſable, immediately orders gabions to B 
brought, makes epaulements, and lodges thoſe 
brave fellows on the cover way, "which wer 5 
D os ei 
As ſoon as the States-General were informed, £ 
that Tournay was in danger, they ſent word to 
the commander of their troops, that he muſt 
venture à battle to relieve'the town:  Norwith- 
flanding the circutnipettion of Thoſe republicans; 
they were the firſt of the allics at that 5 35 who 
ad goed an edn a 
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The gh of May, eee eee 
bron,. within ſeven leagues of Tournay. The 

King ſet out the 6th from Paris, with the Dau- 
1. the King was attended by his aid- de- 
e and the Dauphin by his minions. 
- .,The inhabitants of Paris, who had been ſo 
near loſing their King the foregoing. year, fel 
a return of their pain, upon ſeeing both the fa- 
ther and the ſon ſet out for Flanders, to expoſe 


themſelves to the uncertain iſſue of a battle. | 


The French had made no intrechments as yet 
before. Tournay in the lines of circumvallation; 
they had no army of obſervation; nor were 

> wg twenty . battalions and forty ſquadrons, 
which had been draughted from the army com- 
manded by. the Prince of Conti, as yet arrived. 

But, notwithſtanding the uncaſinels they were 
under at Paris, it muſt be allowed, that the 
King's army was conſiderably ſuperior to that 
of the allies. In ſeveral N relations it is 
faid to have been weaker. | Hiſtorical exactneſ⸗ 
5 es me to ackniowledee, that it was ſtronger 
by fixty . battalions, and eighty-two ſquadrons, 
For the F rench had a hundred and fix hattalions, 
reckoning the militia; and a hundred and ſe- 
venty-two ſquadrons : whereas the allies had 
only forty-ſix battalions and ninety ſquadrons. 


rue it is, that the day of the engagement 


the French did not avail themſelves entirely of 
this advantage. Part of the troops were not yet 
arrived; there was alſo a neceſſity for leaving 
ſome to guard the trenches of Tournay, and for 
the bridges of communication : but ill the ſa- 
periority of numbers was certainly on the fide 
* ORE... And it is not leſs true, that this 

was not of any conſequence in ſo 


confined: a ground as that of the field of battle; 


' beſides, | 
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beſides! * ape der Babes reds 
owing to numbers. The chief ſtrength of the 
enemy's army conſiſted in twenty battalions and 
twenty-ſix ſquadrons” of "Engliſh, under the 
young Duke of Cumberland, 'who,' in company 
with the King his father, had gained the battle 
of Detringen. - The Englith were joined: by five 
bartalions and fixteen ſquadrons of Hanoverian 
troops. The Prince-of Waldeck, of the ſame 
ige very near as the Duke of Cumberland, like 
him full of ardour, and impatient ro ſignalize 
himſelf, was at the head of the Dutch forces, 
conſiſting of forty ſquadrons and twenty-ſix bat 
alions. In this army the Auſtrians bad only 
eight ſquadrons; The allies wete fighting their 
avſe in Flanders, a coumtiy that has been long 
defended by the arms and treaſure of England 
ind Holland. But at the head of this ſmalt 
number of Auſttians was old General Konigſeg, 
who had commanded againſt the Turks in Hun- 
gary, and againſt the French in Italy and in 
Germany: it was intended; that his years and 
experience ſhould be a check to the youthful ar- 
dour of the Duke of Cumberland, and of Prirce 
Waldeck. The whole allied arty Was upwards | 
of fifty thouſand combatants. ? 

The King left about eighteen thouſind men 
before Tournay, who were poſted at gradual di- 
ſtances from the field of battle; beſides fix thou- 
ſind to guard” the bridges on the Scheld; and 
the communications. The army was command - 
ed by a general, in whom they had the greateſt 
confidence, Count Saxe had made the art f 
war his conſtant ſtudy, even in time of peace? 
belides a profound theory, he had great hes 


al knowle age; N n the 


d e eee a e . 


preſence of mind and foreſight, were 


people. Bur at that time this general was wa- 
ſting away with a lingering diſorder, and almoſt 
at death's door hen he left Paris. The author 
of theſe memoirs happening to meet him before 
he ſet out ſor Flanders, could not forbear aſking 
bim, how be could think of taking the field in 
that ſeeble condition? The Marſhal anſwered, 

1 2 Ir is not zime now to think of living, but of 

« departing.” 

The 6th 1 May the King arrived at Doway. 
Juſt as he was going io bed, he received a cou- 
rier from the Marſhal, who informed him, that 
the enemys army was approaching, and that 
they ſhould be quickly in ſight of each other, 
Gentlemen, ſaid the King 10 his aid-de- 
camps and to his officers, © there ſhall be no 

% time loſt; I ſet out to-morrow. morning at 
ive o'clock z but do not diſturb the Dauphin.” 

The next day the King arrived at Pont-2- Chin 
near the Scheld, within reach of the trenches of 
Tournay. The Dauphin, who had been ap- 
priſed, was there in time; and attended the 
King, when he went to reconnoitre the ground 
deſigned for the field of battle. The whole ar- 
my, upon ſecing the King and the Dauphin, 
made the air teſound with acclamations of joy. 
The enemy ſpent the ioth and the night of the 
41th. in making their laſt diſpoſitions. Never 


did the King expreſs greater chearfulneis than | 


the evening before. the engagement. The con- 
verſation turned upon the battles at which the 


mee 


glance; 
abilities allowed him by the conſent of all military | 
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ſaid, that, ſince the battle of Poitiers, 1 never 2 
p of France had his ſon with him in an en-: 
gigement; that none of them had ever gained 

neee, agli ; and he 10F * 
to be the Hrſt. TCC 

The day the battle was fought; be ac the 
firſts at four o'clock he himſelf awakened Count 
FArgenſori, ſecretary” at war; who that very 
inſtant ſent to Marſhal Saxe to know his laſt or- 
ders. They found the Marſhal in a» wicker ve. 
hicle,” which ſerved him as à bed; he was cars 
ned about in it, when bis ſtrength: came to be 
ſo exhauſted, as he could no longer ride on 
horſeback. The King and the Dauphin had 
WH zlceady paſſed the bridge of Calonne. The 
WH Mzrſhal told the officer {ent by Count d*Argen- 

on, that the King's guards muſt come forward, 

for be had fixed their poſt in the reſerve with 
the carabineers, as a ſure reſource. ' I his was 

2 new method of poſting troops, whom the e- 
nemy confider as the flower of an army. But 

be added, that the guards ſhould not be ordered 

to advance, till the King and the Dauphin had 
repaſſed the bridge. The Marſhal, as a foreign; 
er, was very ſenſible how much leſs it became 
him than any dther general, to expoſe two ſuch 
precious lives, to the uncertain ifſue of a battle. 

The officer to whom he had made theſe: an- 

ſwers, was loath to repeat them to the King. 
bur this prince, appriſed of the Marſhal's: direc- 

tions, ſaid, Let my guards advance this very 
moment; for will not not repaſs the bridge. 
8oon after,” he went and took poſt beyond the 

Race called The Jaſtice of © our Lad) in the 
word, For his guard, he would: have only à 

quadro * f 
f * 


himſelf a clear and diſtin& image of this action. 


chat are very err ed. There is a good 
deal in having conſulted the papers of the war- 


; 7 2 
A * 
- 
* 


* 


3 of bende ane; be 
near 3 Majeſty; 188: did alſo the Count d'Ar. Wer! 
== = Year. s The Duke de Villeroy was al- 


5 were mounted even. on: the tops of trees 2 


ation and motion of their armies: but to have 


, "the proctele: and the aid- de- camps: but it is re- 
| * of the different cor ps; and to compare 


raining a thorough infur mation of the detail of 3 
| be imtereliing to tbe hole DATION, Caſting an 


tw rag br 
man, and a e Marſhal Noailles kept Wh" 


were the ſame as the 


bode i perſon, u. captain of the guards; 
in had his minions. near him. 
. he King and — cetinue,. which 


multicude- of perſons of all ranks; whom cucio- 
fity had brought to this place, ſome; of whom 


of a bloody engagement. 
ee of ingraving is abſolutely nes 
that has a mind to form to 


hold the ip 
The 
to a . 


The ancients, Who vere ſtrangers to this art, 
could leave us but imperfect notions of the ſiu- 


an adequate knowledge of ſuch a day, reſearches, 
ſtill more difficult, are neceſſary. No one offi- 
cer can ſte every thing: a great many behold 
with eyes of prepoſſcſſion; and there are ſome | 


office ;-and-eſpecially in getting inſtruction from 
anding 


moreover, to ſpeak to the cc 


their relations, in order to mention. oply thole 
facts i in which they agree. mo 
All theſe: precautions — 1 . the > 


battle, of Which even ide leaſt particula 


"_ __ the: plan, you perceive at on dare 
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tom of Antoin; from thenee, drawing to- 
ted and fifty fathom broad betwixt the woods 


be diſpoſitions of the the generals 


wy, in thoſe villages lined with troops and ar- 
ilery, on the ground which ſeparates Fontenoy 


kight allen 


y, and 


me time over the other 
kheld; ity the neighbourhood of Tourna. 


+ the loſs of the diy. The evening pre- 


de diſpoſition- of the two armies. We ans 4. 
vin pretty near the Scheid, within nine hun- 
ted fathom of the bridge of Calonne, the way 
fat the King and the Dauphin cams. The vit- 
ige of Fontenoy is within eight hundred fa- 


girds the north, is a piece of ground four bun- | 
of Barry and of Fontenoy. In this plan you fee 


tar commanded them; with: whatarr they pre- 
wed againſt the efforts of the enemy hear the 
held and Antoin, betwixt Antoin and Fonte- 


hom the woods of Barty; and, finally, on the 
bf, towards Rathecroix, where the enemy 
Al 2 nen rer 0 the 


The General tnalimats proviſiens fy » viae- N 
againft a defeat. The bridge of Calonne 
ined with eannon, ſtrengthened with intrench- 
nents,” and defended by a battafion of guards, 
vorher of Swiſs, and three of miha, was 0 
klitate the retreat of the King and of the Dau- 
chin, in caſe of any unlucky accidents Phe re- 
winder of the army was to have filed off at tbe 
idge on the leer 5 


Notwithſtanding all theſe meaſutes, ſo well | 
Joneerted as 10 ſupport eachi other wittourthe - 
eſt daſhing; there happened one miſlake; 
— vad it ner been rektifed, might have oe. 


& 
8 Leng as * 
* „* 


ebng the! battle, dhe Geberel was 1616; iht 


re was a hollow way, beer and "Impraftice- 25 
8 ble, ; 
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trivial in other caſes, was here of the utmoſt 


ty fathom, which had a 
8 nemy might penetrate this way, the Gene 
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ble, which 8 without Aitcon tinuance 
from Antoin to Fontenoy, and would ſecure the 
army on that fide. Weak as he was, he recon. 
. Noitred a part of this hollow way himſelf; and 
they aſſured him, that the remainder was fill 
more inacceſſible. He made his diſpoſitions ac. 
_ cordingly. But this ground, which was very deep 
near Fontenoy and Antoin, was quite 4 "ke 
twixt thoſe two villages. This circumſtance ſo 


wm © yi A 


wy T2 


conſequence; ſor the army might have been u- 
ken in flank. The. Marſhal having being bet- 
ter informed by the quartermaſter M. de Cre- 
mille, cauſed three redoubts to be haſtily erett- 
_ ed in this ſame ſpot betwixt the villages, Mar- 
mal Noailles direfted the works in the night, 
and joined Fontenoy to the firſt redoubt by an 
earthen redan. The three redoubts were furniſhed 
with three batteries of cannon, one of eight pie- 
ces, the other two of four. They were called the 
redoubts of Bettens, from being defended by the 
. Swiſs regiment of Bettens, with that of Dieſbach. 
Beſide theſe precautions, they had likewiſe plant- 
cd fix ſixteen pounders on this fide the Scheld, 
to gall eee e eee emer n 


iS 8 Antoin-. 
ab. that ther Was 


wo wJ ey ue & = O&© Wn © =» ww 2 wm tHe oa 


We mult particularly 
a piece of ground of about four hundred and fi- 
gentle aſcent betwi: 
the woods of Barry and Fontenoy. As the e 


took care to erect, at the verge of the woods of 
redoubt, where the guns were 
| fred in embra ares. Here the Marquis de Cham- 
ff are py 
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Eu. The cannon of this redoubt, with thoſe 
which were planted to the left ſide of Fontenoy, 


formed a croſs-fire, ſufficient, one would ima- 


gine, to ſtop the efforts of the moſt 5 lee e- 


nemy. 
If the Engliſh ſhould AE attempted to pals 
through the wood of Barry, they would have 
met with another redoubt furniſhed with can- 
non; if they made a greater circuit, they had 
intrench ments to force, and muſt have been ex - 
poſed to the fire of two batteries on the high 
road leading to Leuze. Thus did Marſhal Saxe, 
e, e make the mol advantage of the 
u 
With reſpeft to the poſition of the troops, be⸗ i 
ginning from the bridge of Vaux, which after 
the battle was called the bridge of Calonne, there 
was no one part left naked. The Counts de la 
Marck and de Lorges were intruſted with the 
poſt of Antoin ; where were fix battalions of 
Piedmont and Biron, with fix cannon at the 
head of thoſe regiments. | 75 
The Marquis de Crillon was pocket with his 
regiment hard by the redoubt neareſt Antoin ; 3 
on the left he had dragodns to ſupport him. 
The village of Fontenoy was committed to 
the care of the Count de la Vauguion, who had 
under him the ſon of the Marquis de Meuze - 
choiſeul with the regiment of Dauphin, of 
which this young man, who is ſince dead, 


vas colonel. The Duke de Biron, lieutenant- 


general, was at the head of the King's regiment, 
which he then commanded, cloſe to the village 


of Fontenoy. On his left was the Viſcount f . 


Aubeterre, and the regiment of his name. 


. a upon the ſame line the General had 
82 placed 
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Swiſs, and the regiment of Courten, on the 
ground extending from nene to the wood 
of Barry. 

About two bundred Fathom behind theme were 
fifty · two ſquadrons: of horſe: the Dake d'Har- 
court, the Count AM Eſtrees, and the Count de 


Penthievre, were lievtenant-generals of this firk | 


line. M. de Clermont-Gallerande, du Cheila, 
and &'Apcher, commanded the ſecond; and be. 
tween theſe lines of cavalry, in the morning, the 
General placed the regiments of la Couroane, 
Hainault, Soiſſons, and Royal. 

On the left was the Iriſh brigade, under the 
command of my Lord Clare, in a little plain of 


about one hundred paces. Further on was the 


regiment of Vaiſſcaux, of which the Marquis 

Juerchi was then colonel. Betwixt theſe bri- 
gades were M. de Clermont-Tonnere; and the 
Prince de Pons, of the houſe of Lorrain, at the 
head of the brigade of —_ of ON ny 


= fillon. | 
5 were in the corps de reſerve. This Was 2a new 


* ar J 
Chevalier Folard, to Greedl Home the vin x 's 
vier thoſe troops which are moſt famed for 
bravery, againſt whom * generally direct the 
. of their forces. 
Theſe diſpoſitions being all made, s 


point of being made, in ſilence they waited for | 

the break of day. At ſour in the morning, Mar- 

ſhal Saxe, attended by his aid-de-camps, and by 

- the principal officers, went to viſit all the poſts. 

The 1 Dutch, who were already forming, kept 

: e Grlng at 5 8 ä ate 
ar 
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Marſhal. perceiving, ſaid, Gentlemen, there 
4 will be occaſion for your lives to day.” He 
made them diſmount, and walked a long time 
through this hollow way, of which we have al- 
ready made mention. The fatigue exhauſted | 
his ſtrength, and increaſed bis illneſs; finding 
himſelf grow weaker, he got into his wicker 
ychicle again, where he reſted for ſome little rime; 
At break of day Count d'Argenſon went to ſee © 
whether the artillery of the redoubts and villa- 
ges was in good order, and whether the field- 


. N my + 


hundred pieces of cannon, and they had only 
ſixty. Here the preſence and directions of the 


them to bring the forty pieces that were want- 
ing; but in the tumult and burry, almoſt. un- 

avoidable on ſuch an ocgaſion, they forgot to 
bring the number of balls which ſuch artillery 

required. The field - pieces were four pounders, 
and drawn by ſoldiers ; the eannon in the villa- 
ges and the redoubts, as alſo thoſe planted on this 


n de. 


four to ſixteen pounders. TWo battalions be- 
longing to the ordnance were diſtributed in An- 
toin, Fontenoy, and the redoubts, under the 
direction of M. Brocard, licutenant-general of 
The enemy had eighty · one cannon, and eighe 
mortars. Their field - pieces were three pound- 
ers; they were what we uſed formerly to call 
fauconets ; their length is about four feet and a 
half; their ordinary charge is two pounds of 
8 and they carry 250 fathom at full ſhot, 
here were ſome that carried only balls of a 


8 eee 


” * 
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pieces were all arrived. They were to have a 


miniſter were neceſfary. He gave orders for 


ide the Scheld againſt the Dutch, were from 
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both bes. Marſhal Saxe told Marſhal Noailles, 
that here the enemy would ſtop: he ſuppoſed 
them to have formed a deeper deſign than they 
really had, imagining they would do juſt what 
he would have done in their place; that they 
would keep the French army in awe, and in 
continual alarm; by which means they might 


retard, and perhaps: abſolutely prevent the ta- 


king of T ournay. And indeed they were poſt- 
ed in ſuch a manner that they could not be at- 
racked with advantage; ; While at the fame time 
they had it in their power conſtantly to haraſs 
the beſieging army. This was the opinion of 
the old General Konigſeg: but the Duke of 
Cumberland's courage was too warm, and the 
confidence of the Engliſh too great, to liſten to 
advice. At the time they began to cannonade, 
Marſhal Noailles was near to Fontenoy, and gave 
an account to Marſhal Saxe of the work he bad 
done the beginning of the night, in joining the vil- 
lage of Fontenoy to the firſt of the three redoubts 
betwint Fontenoy and Antoin. He acted as his 
firſt aid - de · camp, thus facrificing the jealouſy of 
command to the good of the ſtate, and forget - 
_ Ting his own rank, to yield the precedency to a 
general who was not only a foreigner, but y 

er in commiſſion than himfelf. Marſhal Saxe 
was perfectly ſenſible of the real value of this 
magnanimity; and never was there fo perfect a 
harmony betwixt two men, who, from the ordi- 
nary weaknefs of the human heart, ſhould na- 
turally have been at variance. 

At this very moment the Duke of ieee | 
came up; when Marſhal Noailles ſaid to him, 
_ & Nephew, we ſhould embrace one another on 
the day of battle, Py we ſhall x7 fee 
| one | 


ae leg According 


| braced bach other moſt W f and Hida-Miays - - 


ſhal Noailles went to give the King an account . 


of the ſeveral poſts which he had viſited, - 
The Duke of Grammont met Count Lowes: 
ahl, who advanced with him within a very 


little diſtance of the firſt redoubt of the wood of 


Barry, oppoſite to an Engliſh battery. Here a 
cannon- ball of three pound weight ſtruek the 
Duke of Grammont's horſe, and covered Count 
Lowendahl with blood; a piece of fleſn which 
flew off with the ſhot, felli into his boot. Have 
«a care,” ſays he to the Duke of Grammont, 
% your horſe is killed; and I too,” an- 
fwered the Duke. The upper part of his thigh 
was ſhattered by the ball, and he was carried 
off the field. When M. de Peyronie met him 
upon the road to Fontenoy, he was dead. The 
| ſurgeon made a report of it to the King, who 
with concern, Ah! how ſhall n 
great many more to-day.” e 
been gonading continued on hack des till 
eight in the morning with great vivacity, with- 
out the enemy's ſeeming to have formed any 
ſettled plan. Towards ſeven, the Engliſh en- 
compaſſed the whole ground of the village of 
Fontenoy, and attacked it on every fide. © They 
flung bombs into it; one of which fell juſt be- 
fore Marſhal Saxe, who was then OTE * 
Count Lowendahbl. _- 

The Dutch efierwards/ndvanced towards Fg 


toin, and the two attacks were equally well fap- - 


ported. The Count de Vauguion, Who com- 
manded in Fontenoy, with the young Count de 
Meuze under him, conſtantly repulicd the Eng- 
* e . in the vil 
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lage, Fs ry regiment af Dauphin not 
to fire bur according to his orders. He was well 
_ obeyed; for, the ſaldiers did not fire. till they 
were almoſt muzzle to muxzle, and ſure of their 
mark; at each diſcharge they made the air re- 
found: with Vive le Rai. The Count de Ia 
Marck, with the Count de Lorges, in Antoin, 
employed the Dutch, both horſe. and foot, 
The Marquis de Chambonas alſo repulſed the e- 
nemy in the ſeveral attacks of the redoubt of Eu. 
The Engliſh preſented themſelves thrice before 
Fontenoy, and the Dutch twice- before. Antoin, 
: Rande ſecond attack almoſt a whole Dutch 


dron was ſwept away hy the cannon of An- 
 toin, and only fifteen left; from that time the 
Dutch continued 0 . but * fan, and at 
as diſtance, 

The King was at that time ho with the 
| Dovphin, near the Fu/ticeof our Lady in the wood, 
_ againſt which the Engliſh. played very. briſkly 

with their cannon. © Even the ſmall e edu 
reached thus far; a domeſtic of Count d'Argen- 
ſon having been wounded on the forehead by a 

- muſket-ball, a good way behind the King. 
From ihis poſition, which was equally diſtant 


5 from the ſeveral corps, the King obſerved every 


thing with great attention. Ne was the firſt that 
perceived, that as the enemy attacked Antoin 


Ws and Fontenoy, and ſeemed to bend their whole 


ſtrength on that fide, it would he of no uſe to 
leave che regiments of Normandy, Auvergne, 
and Tourraine towards Ramecroix : he there- 
fore cauſed Normandy to advance near the Iriſh, 
and put Auvergne and Tourraine farther be- 
hind. Bat he did not change this diſpoſition 

- — * had aſked the Geaeral's advice, entiely 


ſolicitous 
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3 on his own 1 opinion, and 


that he was come to the army only lot his 2 


K 85 th 
Then he advanced towards the fide of 4 toit 


at the very time that the Dutch were moving for | 


ward to make their ſecond a The cannon- 
balls fell round hin 
officer named M. 

was covered with dirt from the rebounding of a 
ball. The French have the character of gaiety 


even in the midſt of danger: the King, and thoſe 


dirt thrown up by this ſhot, fell a- laughing 


the King made them pick up the balls, ——_ 
to M. de Chabrier, major of artillery, ** Send 
«< theſe balls back to the enemy, I will have - 
4 nothing belonging to them.” He afterwards 


returned to his former poſt, and with ſurpriſe 
obſerved, 


fired cowards the woods of Barry, from the Eng- 


liſh batteries, fell upon the regiment of Royal 


Rouſſillon, which did not make the leaſt move- 


ment, whereby he could Em any remark either 


upon its danger or its Joſſes. 

The enemy's attack, till ten l 0 clock, 
was no more than what Marſhal Saxe bad fore- 
ſeen. They kept firing, to no manner of pur- 
pole, upon the 9 and the redoubts 


wards ten the Duke took the reſolution 1 15 | 


cing his way betwixt the redoubt of the woods 
of Barry and of Fontenoy. In this attempt he 


had a deep hollow way to paſs expoſed 0 
cannon of the redoubt; and 0 other 2 


0 


. 


ſeemed: temeratious. | 
e 


ceſs of the day, never | 


and the Dent > and an 
Arbaud, afierwards colonel, - 


about him, finding themſelves daubed with _ 


that moſt of the balls that were then 
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The Duke of Cumberland took this reſolution 
only becauſe an officer, whoſe name was Ingold(: 
by, whom he commanded to attack the redoub 
of Eu, did not execute his orders. Had he made 
himſelf maſter of that redoubt, he might have 
ealily and without loſs brought his whole army 
forward, protected even by the cannon of the 
redoubt, which he would have turned againſt 
the French. But, notwithſtanding this diſap- 
| 8 the Engliſh advanced through the 
hollow way. They paſſed it almoſt without 
 <»ifordering their ranks, dragging their cannon 
through the byways ; they formed upon three 
lines pretty cloſe, each of them four deep, advan- 
eing betwixt the batteries of cannon which galled 
them moſt terribly, the ground not above four 
hundred fathom in © breadth. Whole ranks 

dropped down to the right and left; but they 
were inſtantly filled up; and the cannon, which 
they brought up againſt Fontenoy and the re- 
doubts, anfwered the French artillery, Thus 
- they marched boldly on, preceded by fix field- 
13 wy" ix more in the middle of their 


Oppolite to om were ; Huge inter of 
French guards, with. two battalions of Swils 
guards at their left, the regiment of Courten to 
their right, next to them the regiment of Au- 
beterre, and farther on the King's regiment, 
which lined rrrerpr 6 the length of the remade 
_ 
| From that part Wehe the Fiech guards were 
poſted, * to where] the «Dy wn Were Lama it 
| was a riſing ground. 

The officers of the French nds ſaid to one 
| another, *« We muſt go 2 Engliſn 
1 cannon.” 


Aids 
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© cannon. Accordingly they aſcended ſoon 
to the top with their grenadiers; but when 
they got there, great was their ſurpriſe to find 
2 Vhole army before them, The enemy's can- 
non and ſmall ſhot brought very near ſixty of 
them to the ground, and the remainder were 
obliged to return to their ranks. 
FB In the mean. time the Engliſh advanced; mou | 
this line of infantry, compoſed of the French 
and Swiſs guards and of Courten, having upon 
their right the regiment of Aubeterre, anda bat- 
talion of the King's, drew near the enemy. The 
regiment of Engliſh guards was at the diſtance 
of fifty paces. Campbell's and the Royal Scotch 
were the firſt: Mr Campbell was their lieute- 
nant-general, my Lord 2marle their major- 
general, and Mr "Churchill, a natural ſon of the 
famous Duke of Marlborough, their brigadeer. 
The Engliſh officers Cluted the French, by: ta- 
king off their bats. The Count de Chabannes 
and the Duke de Biron advanced forward, and 
returned the compliment. My Lord Charles 
Hay, captain of the Engliſh guards, cried out, 


= © Gentlemen of the French guards, give fire. 


The Count d' Antroche, then lieutenant and 

ſnce captain of grenadiers, made anſwer with 
a loud voice, eee we never fire firſt; 
* fire you firſt. Then the Captain faid to his 

men, in Engliſh, Fire. The Engliſh made a 
running fire;- that is, they fired in diviſions, in 
this manner; that when the front of a way” Sag : 

four deep, bad fired, another battalion made its 
A and then a third, while the firſt were 
loading again. The line of French infantry 
did not fire; it was ſingle, and four deep, the 
6 not 1 
any 
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but their eyes muſt have been ſurpriſed at the 
depth of the Engliſſi corps, and their cars ſtun. 
ned with the continual fire. Nineteen officers 
of the guards were wounded at this firſt dif 
charge; Meſſieurs de Cliſſon, de Langey, and 
de la Peyrere, loft their lives. Ninery-five ſol- 
diers were killed upon the ſpot; two hundred 
aud eighty-five were wounded# eleven Swiſs of. 
| ficers were wounded}: as alſo one hundred and 


forty-five of their common men, and fixty-four 


"Colonel de Courten, his lieute- 


were killed. 


nant-colonel, four officers, and! ſeventy-five 
foldiers, 


"down dead; fourteen officers 


and t hundred ſoldiers were dangerouſly 
wounded. The firſt rank being thus ſwept a- 


way, the other three looked behind them, and, 


ſeeing only ſome cavalry at the diſtance of above 
three hundred fathom, they diſperſed. The 


Duke of Grammont, their colonel and firſt lieu 
e would have en- 


tenant- general, whoſe preſene 


courag 
ſecond Lieutenant general, die not come up till 
they were routed; The Englim in the alt 
time advanced gradually as if they were per- 


_ formingtheir exerciſe one might ſee the ma- 
zors holding their canes upom the ſoldiets muſ- 


kets, to make them fire ow and ftraigkhr. 


Thus the Eugliſh . — 


aud be redoubs, This corps, hieh before 
was dran up in thires lines being no ſtraiten- 
ed by the nature of the ground become a long 
ſolid column, unſhaken from its weight; and 
fill move fo from its egurage It advanced to- 
t of Aubeterre. At the news 


from 


ed them, was dead; and M. de Luttaux, 
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from Fontenoy, where he had been dangerouſly 
wounded. His aid-de-camp. begged of him to 
begin with having his wound dreſſed: The 


„King's ſervice,” anſwered M. de Luttaux, 


is more dear to me than life.” He advanced 
with the Duke de Biron at the head of the regi- 
ment of Aubeterre, led by the colonel of that 
name; but, on coming up, he received two 
mortal wounds. At this ſame diſcharge M. de 
Rron had a horſe killed under him; a hundred 
ſoldiers of Aubeterre were killed, and two hundred 


wounded, The Duke de Biron, with the King's | 


regiment under his command, ſtops the march 
of the column on its left Aank. Upon which the 
tegiment of Engliſh guards, detaching itſelf from 
the reſt, - advances ſome paces towards him, 
kills three of his captains, wounds fifteen /cap- 
uins and twelve lieutenants; at the ſame time 
two hundred and ſixty- ſix ſoldiers were killed, 
and ſeventy-nine wounded. The regiment de f 
k Couronne, ' perceiving itſelf placed a litile be- 
tind the King's, preſents itſelf before the Eng- 
iſh column : but its colonel, the Duke d' Havre, 
the lieutenant-colonel, all che ftaffofficers, and, 
mſhort, thirty- ſeven officers, are wounded, ſo as 
5 to be obliged to quit the field; and the firſt 
tank of the ſoldiers, to'the number of two. hun - 
ied and fixty, is overthrown. | 
= The regiment of Soiſſonnois, advancing * 
k Couronne, had fourteen officers WOO 
ind loft a hundred and thirty ſoldiers. 
The regiment of Royal, which was then with 
k Couronne, loſt more than any other corps at 
theſe diſcharges : ſix of its officers, one hundred 
ind heed ps In, were * 5 E 
* officers, 


2 


-- 


1 The biltry of 


_officers, and five hundred and nine 
wounded. _ 

The Engliſh, 5 were advancing towards 
the King's regiment, might attack Fontenoy in 
reverſe, while they were cannonading it on the 


other ſide, and then the battle would have been 


Part II. 


| IS, Were 


inevitably loſt. The Duke de Biron, having pla- 


ced ſome grenadiers in this hollow way which 


© lined Fontenoy, rallied his regiment, and made 


a briſk diſcharge upon the Engliſh, which obli. 
ged them to halt. One might ſee the King's 
regiment, with thoſe of la Couronne and Aube. 
terre, intrenched behind the heaps of their com- 
rades who were either killed or wounded. In 
the mean time two battalions of French and 
Swiſs guards were getting off by different roads, 
acroſs the lines of cavalry, which were above two 
| hundred fathom. behind them. The officers, 
who rallied them, met M. de Luttaux, firlt 
lieutenant- general 'of the army, who was re- 
turning, betwixt Antoin and Fontenoy. Ab, 
Gentlemen, ſaid he, do not rally me, 1 
% am wounded, and obliged to retire. He died 
ſome time after in unſpeakable torments. Be- 
fore he retired, he ſaid to the ſoldiers he met 
belonging to the regiment of guards, My 
5 friends, go and join your comrades that are 

4 guarding the bridge of Calonne.” Others hur- 


ried through a. little bottom, which goes from 


Barry to Our Lady i in the wood, up to the very 


place where the King had taken poſt, oppoſite 


the wood of Barry, near la Juſtice. Their gre- 
nadiers, and the remainder. of the two battz- 
lions, rallied, under the Countde Chabannes, to- 
wards the redoubt of Eu, and there ſtood firm 
With M de 1 _ who formed it into one 
PI  bartalion, 


— 
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battalion, -of which he took the command; be. 

cauſe, though young, he was the oldeſt cap. 

tain, the reſt having been either killed or wound. 
The Engliſh column kept firm and cloſe, and 

vas continually gaining ground. Marſhal Saxe, 

with all the coolneſs imaginable, ſeeing how du- 

bious the affair was, ſent word to the King by 

the Marquis de Meuze, that he begged of him 

to repaſs the bridge along with the Dauphin, 

and he would do all he could to repair the diſ- 

order. Oh! I am very ſure he will do what 

« is proper, anſwered the King; but I will 

% ſtay where I am.” This prince was every 4 
moment ſending his aid-de-camps from brigade 5 
to brigade, and from poſt to poſt. Each ſet. 

out with two pages of the 5 whom he ſent 

back ſucceſſively to the King, and afterwards 

returned to give an account himſelf, Fhe or- 

der of battle was no longer the ſame it had been 

in the beginning. Of the firſt line of cavalry not 

above the half was left. The diviſion of Count 

(Eſtrees was near Antoin, under the Duke of 
Harcourt, making head with its dragoons and 

vith Crillon againſt the Dutch, who, it was . 
apprehended, might penetrate on that ſide, 
while the Engliſh on the other were beginning - 

to be victorious. The other half of this firſt line, 

which was naturally the Duke of Harcourt's di- 
viſion, remained under the command of the 

Count d'Eſtrees. This line vigorouiiy attacked the 

Engliſn. M. de Fienne led his regiment, M. de 

Cernay the Croats, the Duke of Fir- James the - | 
regiment called after his name. But little did £ 
the efforts of this cavalry: avail againſt a folid  _ 
_ of FEY, ſo 1 60 well _— | 
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ned, and ſo intrepid; whoſe running fire, re- 
gularly ſupported, muſt of courſe diſperſe all 
| thoſe ſmall detached bodies, which ſucceſſively 
preſented themſelves: beſides, it is a known 
thing, that cavalry alone can very ſeldom make 


any impreſſion upon a cloſe and compact infant. 


y., Marſhal Saxe was in the midſt of this fire, 
His illneſs not permitting him to wear a cuirs{, 

be had a kind of buckler made of ſeveral folds of 
ftitched taffety, which he carried on his ſaddle- 
bow : he put on his buckler, and rode up with 
full ſpeed ro give directions for the ſecond line 
of cavalry to advance againſt the column. The 
Count de Noailles marched directly with his bri- 
gade, compoſed of the regiment of his name, 
of which the eldeſt of the family is always colo- 
nel; the only privilege of the kind in France, 
and granted to the firſt marſhal of the name of 
Noailles, who raiſed this regiment at his own 
expence. The regiment belonging to the Duke 
de Penthievre made alſo a part of this brigade. 
The Count de Noailles fell on with great brave- 
2y; the Marquis de Vignacourt, captain in 
this regiment, the worthy deſcendent of a fami- 
ly which has given three grand maſters to the 
order of Malta, ruſhes with his ſquadron to at- 
tack this column in flank : but the ſquadron 
was cut in pieces in the midſt of the enemy“ 
tanks, except fourteen troopers, who forced 
their way through with M. de Vignacourt. An 


_ _ Engliſh ſoldier drove his bayonet with ſuch vio- 
lence into this officer's leg, quite through the 


boot, that he was obliged to leave both bayo- 
net and fuſil: the horſe having received ſeverz! 
wounds, ran away with his maſter : while the 


butt-end of the muſket trailing on the ground, 


\ 
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widened and tore the wound, of 1 the cap- 


tzin died a little while after. Out of fourteen 
troopers, who had broke through the column, 
ſix remained, who were ſoon made priſoners z 
but the Engliſh ſent them back the next day out 
of regard to their bravery. 

The Count d Argenſon, ſon of the ſecretary 
at war, charged the enemy with his regiment of 
Berry, at the ſame time that the regiment of 
Fiennes was alſo advancing. He came on to 
the attack three times at the head of a ſingle 
ſquadron; and, upon a falfe report, his father 
thought him killed. Phe Count de Brionne, 
the Chevalier de Brancas; the Marquis de Cha- 
brillant, headed and rall ied their troopers; but 
all theſe corps were repulſed one after the other. 
The Count de Clermont-Tonnere, maſter-de- 
camp of the cavalry, the Count d'Eftrees, and 
the Marquis de Croiſſi, were every where: all 
the general officers kept riding from brigade to 
brigade. The regiments of the colonel- general, 
and Fiennes, with the Croats, ſuffered greatly. - 
That of Prince Clermont was {till more roughly 
handled; twenty-two of their officers having 
been wounded, and of the Croats twelve. Al 


the ſtaff-officers were in motion. M. de Vau- 


dreuil, major-general of the 3 rode every 
minute ſcom fight to left. M. de Puiſegur, 
Meſſieurs de Saint Sauveur, de Saint Georges, 
de Mezieres, aid-quarter-maſlers, were all 

wounded, The Count de Longaunai, aid- ma- 
jor-general, received a wound of Which he died 
2 few days after. It was in theſe attacks that 

the Chevalier d' Apcher, a a licutenant · general, 
(whoſe name is pronounced 4! Ache), bad his 


| n. by a ball, Towards the end of 


72 the 


tte battle he came to give: an account to the . 
and ſpoke a long while to his Majeſty without 
expreſſing the leaſt fign of pain, tilt at length 
the violence of the anguiſh obliged him to retire. 
The more the Engliſh column advanced, the 
deeper it became, and of courſe the better able 
to repair the continual loſſes which it muſt have 
ſuſtained from ſo many repeated attacks. It ſtill 
marched on, cloſe and compact, over the bo- 
dies of the dead and wounded on both ſides, 
ſeeming to form one ſingle corps of about ſix- 
teen thouſand men, though it was then in three 
Omni > - 
A great number of troopers were driven back 
in diſorder, as far as the very place where the 
King was poſted with his ſon; 5 that theſe two 
princes were ſeparated by the croud that came 
tumbling upon them. The King did not change 
colour; he was concerned, but ſhewed neither 
anger nor inquietude. © Happening to obſerve a- 
bout two hundred troopers fcattered behind him 
towards Our Lady of the woed, he ſaid to a light. 
horſe-man, ** Go and rally thoſe mei in my 
% name, and bring them back.” The light- 
horſe-man- galloped, and led them back againſt 
the enemy. This man, whoſe name was d 
Fouy, did not imagine he had done any great 
feat; the miniſter inquired after him a long 
while, to reward him, before he could be found. 
During this diſorder, the brigades of the lifes 
77 guards, who were in reſerve, advanced of them- 
Ives againſt the enemy. Here the Chevalicrs 
die Suze and de Saumery were mortally wound- 
ed. Four ſquadrons of gendarmes arrived at 
this very inſtant from Doway ; and, notwith- 
ſanding the hs . 
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they uns e engag the enemy: Sake all - 


theſe corps were received like the reſt, with the 


ſame intrepidity, and the ſame running fire. 
The young Count de Chevrier, a guidon, was 


killed ; and it happened to be the very ſame day 


that he Was admitted into his troop. The Che- 
valier de Monaco, fon of the Duke de Valenti- 

nois, had his leg pierced through,” NM. du Gue- 
ſclin received a wound on the foot. The cara- 


biniers charged the enemy; but had fix officers” 


killed, and one and twenty wounded. All theſe 
attacks were made without any concert or agree» 
ment, and are what we call irregular charges, in 
which all the bravery in the world is of no man- 


ner of uſe againſt diſcipline and order. 


Marſhal Saxe, though extremely weakotwes 
with the fatigue, was {till on horſeback, riding 
gently in the midft of the fire. He paſſed cloſe 


: under the front of the Engliſh column, to obſerve 5 
every thing that paſſed towards the left near 


the wood of Barry. There they were going 
on in the very ſame manner as towards the right; 


5 endeavouring, but in vain, to throw the.column 


into diſorder. The French regiments preſent- - 
ed themſelves one after the other; while the 
Engliſh, facing about on every fide, placi 

properly their cannon, and-always firing.in wx | 
viſions, kept up. this running and conſtant fire 
when they were attacked; after the attack they 


remained immovable, and ceaſed to fire. The 


Marſhal perceiving a French regiment at that 
time engaged with the enemy, and of which 
whole ranks dropped down, while the regiment 


never ſtirred, atked what corps that was? they 
told him, it was the regiment de Vaiſſeaux, com- 
re * M. 6s e he then cried out, 


. 


4 Admirable indeed ! * Two and 1 officers 
ol this regiment were wounded, one third of 
the ſoldiers killed or wounded. The regiment 
of Hainault did not ſuffer leſs : their colonel was 
the ſon of the Prince de Craon, Governor of 
Tuſcany ; the father ſerved the enemy, and bis 
ſons the King. This hopcful youth was killed 
at the head of his troop; near him the lieute- 
nant-colonel was mortally wounded; nineteen 
officers of this corps were wounded dangerouſly, 
and two hundred and Axty ſoldiers lay dead up- 

on the ſpot. _ 
- "The regiment of Meds advanced; but 
they had as many. officers and ſoldiers wounded 
as that of Hainault: they were headed by their 
Licutenant-Colonel M. de Solenci, whoſe brave- 
ry the King commenced on the field of battle, 

and afterwards rewarded by making him a bri- 
ier. Some Irijls battalions fell next upon the 
Hank of this column: Colonel Dillon was kill- 
. ed, fiſty · ſix officers were wounded, and thirteen 
fell upon the ſport. 


Marſhal Saxe then returns by the 3 af "WI : 


columo, - Which had advanced three hundred 
Paces beyond the redoubt of Eu and of Forte- 
noy. He goes and ſees whether Fontenoy ſtill 
held out; = they had no more ball, fo that 
1 8 the: enemy's ſhot with nothing but 
et þ du Ga mat of artille- 
Ty, and ſeveral other officers of the ordnance, 
were killed. The Marſhal then defired the 

Duke d Harcourt, whom he happened to meet, 
io go and beſccch his Majeſty to remove farther 
off; at the fatne time he ſent orders id the Count 


de la Marek, who defended Antoin, io quit that 


Hott . the as of Piedmont. The —_ 
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tle emed to be paſt all hopes; they were being 


ing back their- field pieces from every ſide, 8 


were juſt upon the point of removing the artil- 

lery of the village of Fontenoy, though a ſup- 
ply of ball was come; they had even begun to 
ſend off the train. Marſhal Saxe's intention 
was now to make his laſt effort againſt the Eng- 
lih column. This enormous maſs of infant- 
ry had ſuffered mach, though it ſtill ſeemed to 
be of the ſame depth: the ſoldiers were ſurpri- 
| fed to ſind themſelves in the middle of the French' - 
camp without any cavalry: they continued un- 
ſhaken, but did not appear to receive further 
order: their countenance was bold and undaunt- 
ed, and they ſeemed maſters of the field of battle} 
If the Dutch had advanced between the redoubts 
of Bettens, and acted vigorouſly in conjunction 
_— the Engliſh, the battle would have been loſt 
yond all recovery; and there would have been 

nd retreat, either for the army, or, in all pro- 
bability, for the King and his ſon. The ſuc- 
ceſs of a laſt attack was dubious. Marſhal Saxe, 
knowing that the victory, or an entire defeat, 
depended upon this attempr, thought of prepa- 
ring a fafe retreat, at the ſame time that he was 
doing” all that lay in his power to obtain the 


victory. He ſent orders to the Count de la 


Marck to evacuate Antoin, to move towards 
the bridge of Calonne, in order to favour this re- 
treat in caſe of a laſt diſappointment. This or- 


der was extremely mortifying to the Count de 


la Marck, who ſaw the Dutch ready to take poſ- 
{:ſfion of Antoin the moment he quitted it, and 
to turn the King's artillery againſt his own ar- 
my. The Marſhal ſent a ſecond order by his 

d- de- camp NM. Dalvorde; nnn, 


„ . u , Pill, 


the Count deLorges, who was made anſwerable 
for. the execinip oſit; ſo that he was obliged to 
obey. At at lime they defpaired of the ſuc- 
ceſs of th | vg : but the greateſt events depend 


on the moſt trivial circumſtances, on a . | 
on ſome unexpected ftroke. 

Thoſe who were near the King, EHP ESE i- 
magined the battle was loft, knowing that they 
had no ball at Fontenoy, that moſt of thoſe 
who belonged tb the ordnance were killed, that 
they alſo wanted ball at the poſt of M. de Cham- 
bonas, and that the village of Antoin was going 
to be evacuated. 

Thoſe who were near the Duke of Cumber- 
land, muſt have had a bad opinion of the day, 
| becauſe they ſtill imagined themſelves expoſed 
to the croſs-fire of Fontenoy, and of the redoubt 
of Barry. They were ignorant that the French 
were firing only with powder; the Dutch, who 
could not have been informed of the orders gi- 
ven for evacuating Antoin, did not advance; 
the Engliſh horſe, which might have completed 
the diſorder into which the French cavalry were 
thrown by the Engliſh column, did not appear ; 
they could not advance without coming near 
to Fontenoy or to the redoubt, the fire of which 
till ſeemed uniform. Here it will be alked, 


- Why the Duke of Cumberland did not take care 


to have that redoubt attacked in the beginning, 
ſince he might have turned the cannon that was 
there againſt the French army, which would 
have ſecured him the victory? This is the very 
thing he had endeavoured to effect. At eight 
o'clock in the morning, he ordered Brigadier 
Ingoldſby to enter the woods of Barry, with four 


5 in order to make wn 3 
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that poſt. The Brigadier obeyed; but percei - 

ving the artillery pointed againſt him, and fe» 
veral battalions who lay flat on their bellies, he . 
went back for cannon. General Campbell pro- 
miſed him ſome ; but this General was mortally 
wounded at the very beginning of the engage» 
ment, with a ball fired from that very redoubt; 
and the cannon was not ready ſoon enough. _ 


Then the Duke of Cumberland, afraid of nothing 
but of loſing time, had taken the reſolution of 


paſſing. on with his infantry, in defiance of the 
fire of the redoubt; and this enterpriſe, which 
one would imagine muſt have proved fatal to 
him, had hitherto ſucceeded. . . 

They now held a tumultuous kind at; ona 


around the King, who was preſſed by the Ge- 


neral, and in the name of France, not to EX» 


pole. 'bis perſon any longer. At this very in- 


ſtant arrived the Duke de Richlieu, lieutenant» 
eral of the army, who ſerved as aid-de-camp 
to the King: he was come from reconnditring 


the column and Fontenoy; he had charged the 


enemy with the regiment of Vaiſſeaux, and with 
the life · guards; he had alſo made M. Bellet ad- 
vance with the gendarmes under his command ; 
and theſe had ſtopped the column, which now 
no longer advanced. Having thus rode about 
and fought on every ſide without being wound» 
ed, he preſents bimſelf quite out of breath, with 
his ſword in hand, and all covered with duſt; 
« Well, Reſce,” ſays Marſhal Noailles to him, 
(this was a familiar expreſſion uſed by-the Mar- 
ſhal), what news do you bring us, and what 
is your opinion? My news,” ſays the 


Duke of Richlieu, © is, that the victory is ours, 
if ve have a mind; and my opinion 1% at 
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< we immediately bring four pieces of cannon 
et to bear againſt the front of the column: while 


** this artillery throws i into diſorder, the 


© King's houſehold and the other troops will 


© ſurround it. We muſt fall upon them like 


cc foragers, 104 I'll lay my life that the day is 


- . Fontenoy,“ faid they, is 


c poſſeſſed by the enemy.” © I come from 
| « thence,“ ſaid the Duke, © it holds out ill.” 
% We muſt ſee,” replied they, whether the 
_ # Marſhal has not deſigned this cannon for ſome 
* other uſe.” He anſwered them, There is 
& no other to make of it” He was convinced 
- himſelf, and be perſuaded the reſt. The King 
Vas the firſt who approved of this Important 
propoſal, and every body elſe joined in the opi- 
nion. He gave orders therefore, that inſtantly 
_ they ſhould go and bring four pieces of cannon. 
Twenty rode away directly en that errand; 


' When a captain of the regiment of Tourraine, 
whoſe name was /Jards, aged one and twenty, 


perceived four pieces of cannon which they 
were carrying back; he gave notice thereof di- 
realy, and that very evening he had the e 
de Lewis. 

The King charged the Duke de Fequipnl, who 


has now the title of Duke de Chaulnes, to go and 


- ſee thoſe four pieces pointed: they were deſign- 
ed, they ſaid, to cover the retreat. We ſhall 
wy mike no retreat;” faid the Duke de Chaulnes; 
ee the King commands that theſe four pieces 
6 contribute to the victory.“ Upon which M. 
de Senneval, lieutenant of artillery, goes and 
plants them directly oppoſite to the column. 
The Duke de Richlieu gallops full ſpeed in the 
King's s — to give o orders: to the King's 1 — 
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hold to march: he communicates this news to 
M. de Monteſſon the commanding officer; who 
is tranſported with joy, and immediately. puts 
himſelf at their head. The Prince de Soubiſe 
aſſembles his gendarmes under his command ; 
the Duke de Chaulnes does the ' ſame with his 
light-horſe; they all draw up in order, and 
march. The four ſquadrons of gendarmes ad-, 
vancing at the right of the King's houſehold, 
the horſe-grenadiers at their head, under t ad | 
Captain M. de Grille; and the muſketeers, com- 
manded by M. de Jumillac, ruſh boldly on. 
The Dauphin was advancing with ſword in 
hand to put himſelf at the head of the King's 
houſehold; but they ſtopped him, telling him, 
that his life was too precious. Mine is not 
precious, faid he; © it is the General's life 
© that is precious the day of battle. 

In this important moment, the Count d'Eu 
2nd the Duke de Biron at the right, beheld with 

concern the troops quitting their poſt at Antoin; 

the Count de la Marck their commander with 

relutance obeying. © I will anſwer,” ſaid the 
Duke de Biron, for his diſobedience; I am 
* ſure the King will approve of it, now that 
there is ſo great a change in our favour; I 

© anſwer, that Marſhal Saxe will think it right.“ 
The Marſhal coming up at that very time, was 
of the Duke de Biron's opinion. The General 
baving been informed of the King's reſolution, 
and of the good diſpoſition of the troops, rea- 


dily acquieſced. He changed opinion when he. 


was obliged to change it. He made the regi- 
ment of Piedmont return to Antoin; he moved, 
ithſtanding his weaknels, with great velo- 

| WM city 
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city to the right and to the left, a 
the Itiſh brigade ; ſtrictly recommending to 
the troops that he met upon — not t to make 
=—_ more e . won ks but Watt i 


See. N were eee. on the right, 
o — the left flank of the column uppn a ri-\ 
ng g : they perceived the Iriſh' and the- 
regiment of — who were advancing to. 
wards the right flak. Now it is time, faid 
they to one another, to march on our fide; ö 
the Engliſh are beaten.“ M. de Biron puts 
Himſelf at the bead of the King's regiment ; / 
thoſe of Aubeterre and Courten follow him; 
and all the reſt advance under the Count d'E- 
ſtrẽes. Five ſquadrons of Penthievre's regiment 
follow M. de Croiſy and his children; the ſqua- 
drons of Fitz james, Noaillesg- Chabrillant, 
Brancas; and Brionne, advanced with their co- 
lonels, though they had received no orders; and 
it ſeemed as if there was a perſect harmony be- 
tween their movements, and all chat had been 
done by M. de Richlieu. Never was the King 

better ſerved than at that very inſtant: it was 
the quickeſt and moſt unanimons movement. 
My Lord Clare marches up with tlie lriſh; the 

regiment of Normandy, the French guards, and 
_ a battalion of Swiss, advancing higher up to- 
wards the redoubt of Eu. All theſe corps move 
at the ſame time; the Iriſi commanded; by my 
Lord Glare, againſt the front of the column, 
an — — 8 — eu —— do 
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the enemy- themſelves in- the fo 
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all ſeparated from the Engliſh column by a hol- 
low way; they force through it, firing almoſt 
muzzle to muzzle, and then fall upon the Engliſh 
with their bayonets fixed on their muſkets. M. 
de Bonnafanſe, at that time firſt captain of the 
regiment.of Normandy, who was afterwards 


the firſt that. jumped- upon the covert-way of 
Tournay, was now the firſt of his regiment that 


broke through the column: but the officers of 
the French guards had already made an impreſ- 
fon. The carabiniers betwixt the Iriſh and the: 
King's houſehold, were then piercing through 
the firſt ranks; they were ſeen to run about and 

to rally in the midit of the enemy, when the 
croud and their impetuoſity had difordered their 
ranks. Unluckily they miſtook the Iriſh, who 

have near the ſame uniform as the Engliſh, for 
Engliſh battalions; and fell upon them with 

great fury. The-Iriſh cried out, Vive France, 
but in the confuſion they could not be heard; 

ſo that ſome Iriſh were killed thraugh miſtake. - 
The four cannon which the Dake of Richlieu 

had called for, and by the Duke de Chaulnes 

had been levelled within one hundred paces of 
the column, had already made two diſcharges, 
which thinned the ranks, and began to ſhake 
the front of the enemy's army. All the King's 
houſehold advanced towards the front of the co- 


lomn, and threw it into diſorder. The cavalry 


preſſed it hard upon the left flank; Marſhal Saxe 
had recommended to them particularly to bear 
upon the enemy with the breaſts of their horſes; 
2nd he was well obeyed. The Count dEftrees,. 
the young Prince de Brionne, killed ſome of 

i EE.” the 


ory of 


the officers of the King's chamber charged pell 
mell with the guards and the moſketeers. All 
the pages were there with ſword in hand; ſo 
that the Marquis de Treſſau, who commanded | 
the brigade of the King's body-guards, ſaid to 
the King after the battle, “ Sire, you ſent us 
pages whom we took for fo many officers.” 

The Duke de Biron at that time held the | 
Dutch troops in play, with the King's regiment 
and the Brigade de Crillon. He bad already 
ſent M. de Boſſcul, a firſt page of the great ſta- 
ble, to tell the King that every thing went well 
on his ſide, and that he would undertake to 


give a good account of the enemy. On the o- 


ther ſide, the Marquis d'Harcourt, ſon of the 


ke of that name, came to acquaint the King 
his father's name, that the troops were ral- 

þ on every fide, and that the victory was ſure. 
At this very inſtant arrived the Count de Ca- 

Rellane, diſpatched by Marſhal Saxe to inform 

the King, that the field of battle was recovered. 

In ſeven or eight minutes the whole Engliſh co- 

lumn was diſperſed, General Ponſonby, my 

Lord Albemarle's brother, five colonels, five 

Captains of the guards, and a prodigious num- 

ber of officers, were ſlain. The Engliſh repaſſed 

the hollow way betwixt Fontenoy and the re- 
doubt in the greateſt diforder ; the ground which 
had been taken up by their column, as well as 

the hollow way, 2 e with wounded and 
dead bodies. 

Wie have entered into this long detail con- 
cerning the battle of Fontenoy, becauſe its im- 
portance deſerved it. This engagement deter- 

mined the ns; paved the way for the 

: cC̃onqueſi 


* 


conqueſt of the Low Countries, and ſerved as a 
iſe to all diſappointments. . The pre- 

— the King and his ſon, and the danger 

to 0 theſe — princes and France were ex- 


poſed, greatly increaſed the ren, yu this 
erer em ann 8 bas 
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fairs 425 Genoa t in 1746 = 1747- 


HE » war which egen upon the Danube, 

and almoſt at the very gates of Vien- 
„ na, and which at firſt ſeemed as if it 

would have laſted only a few months, was at the 
end of fix years removed to the ſouthern coaſts 
= of France. And at the fame time that the Au- 
ſtrians and Piedmonteſe, maſters of Genoa and 
of the whole coaſt, were making preparations 
to enter Provence, Britany was likewiſe mena- 
ced by an Engliſh fleet. 

The defign of the enemy, efpiciatiy the Eng- 
liſh, was at that time to invade Provence; to de- 
ſtroy Port L'Orient, and with it the Eaſt- India 

company; to make themſelves maſters of Port 
Louis, which muſt fall after L'Orient ; to lay 
Britany under contribution; to excite the Cal- 
viniſts towards Rochelle, Languedoc, and Dau- 
phine, to a revolt; while they were concerting 
meaſures to attack the different ſettlements of 


France in Aſia and America, and depended on 
making 


hike 3 of Naples, a 


had br ought-Genoa under the yoke... 
"Theſe vaſt 


of Italy, and about this time the Engliſts had 
hardly any more enemies at ſea; Indeed the 
King's .campaigns and Marſhal Saxe's victo- 
ries-made- amends for every thing. But the 
King of Great Britain reckoned, that he ſhould 


| tholder-; beſides; he was then contracting 
for an entire army of. Roſſians, to one the ron 
9 of the King's army in Flanders, 

In this conjuncture, Britany was ns Hh 10 
2 poſture: of defenee than Provence. àn old 
officer Who commanded at Port Louis, wrote 
word to court: diſcoveted on the 28th of 


„ September. 4 fleet whoſe number is infinitely 


% increaſed; but I ſhall eafily-witbſtand theſe 
« Engliſhmen,” The 24 of October he wrote 
again: They have landed at Polduc with three 


4 hundred and fiſty flat-bottomed boats and fif- + 
* ty-five men of war. If we had muſkets, we 


« ſhould: beat them ; but the. peaſants have n-. 
© thing bor pitchfork: . 


By theſe letters it appears, to what Ager 


ther country wag expoſed, notwithſtanding the 

fid of an old commander. 
General St Clair, with about ſeven thouſand re- 
gular troops, - landed without oppoſition//at the 
mouth of the little river of Polduc. From thence 
he advanced to Plemur, and incamped on an e- 
minence which commanded L Orient and Port 
Lovis. Si days were ſpent before he cannona- 


hs 1 


ns were se wer 
ſome foundation; for the Auſtrians were maſters 


ſoon make the Dutch a wailike, power, by obli- 
ging them to accept of his ben in- aw for their 
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French did — it bitter: for thoſe 
who commanded in che place, and who were 
able to defend themſelves a Jong time, as they 
had artillery and twelve thouſand militia of 
Britany, capitulated the firſt day of the attack, 
upon receiving a declaration of General St Clair, : 
in which,” according to cuſtom, it was Ggnified, 
that he would deſtroy every one that reſiſted, 


With fire and ſword. 


Such miſtakes, it is Gid, were committed on 
this vecaſion, as nothing except the conduct of 
General St Clair could ſurpaſs. Never was there 
a ſtronger inſtance how 3 the fate of an 
important enterpriſe, and of a whole province, 
depends on a critical minute, on falſe advice, 
on a panic terror, or a miſtake. Early in the 
morning, the drums of the militia, who were 
not as yet perfect in their trade, beat the 
general. General St Clair.aſked the people of 
tze country, why they beat the general after ca- 

$6102 95 Anſwer was made, that the garriſon 

laid a ſnare for him by capitulating, for 
they were going to fall upon him with twelve 
_ _ thouſand men. During this converſation the 
_ wind changed, and Admiral Leſtock made a ſig- 
nal to give him notice of it: upon which St 
Clair, afraid of being attacked, and of not having 
opportunity of reimbarking his men, preci- 
| pitately. quitted bis poſt, and returned to Ple- | 
mur in ſome confuſion. 

In the mean time, theſe who had ds the 
copenledon.. came out of town to -make their 
ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh General: but they 
could hardly believe their eyes, when they 
ſound no body in the camp. 80 prepolterouſly 

„ dark tea 
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were come to bring them the keys of the towns 4 
Afbamed of their bad eonduct, they made a de , 


ſcent upon the little iſland of Quiberon; > which 
Vas an enterpriſe as ill contrived, as that of Port 
L'Orient had been executed. For this being 
almoſt a deſert ifland, the taking of it could an- 
fwer no purpoſe. In ſhort, this great armament: 


produced nothing bur blunders and laughter; 


whereas every other-part of the War was But too 
ſerious and top ern. 

At that time a revolution was carrying on in 
Genoa, much more important and more ſui pri- 


ſing, than that which had lately alarmed the 


coaſt of Britany. 


The Auſtrians uſed * e of ag with! | 


the utmoſt rigour. The Genoefe having en 
hauſted their reſources, and given away all the 
money of their bank of St George, to pay ſiæteen 


millions of livres, deſired to be forgiven the o- 


ther eight. But, the zoth of November 1746, 
notice was given them on the part of ihe Em- 

preſs- Queen, that they muſt not only pay that 
3 but likewiſe. as much more; for the mam 
tenance of nine regiments who were quartered 


in the ſuburbs of St Pietro d' Arena, and — 2 


no, and in the neighbouring villages. At 


publiſhing of theſe orders, deſpair ſeized every 
mhabitant ; their miſery was at the utmoſt pirch;* 


their commerce ruined; their credit loſt; their 


bank exhauſted; their-lands laid waſtes their 


fine country-houſes which imbelliſned the eavi- 


tons of Genoa, plundered ;; and, in ſhort, the 


inhabitants treated as ſlaves by the ſoldiery. 


They had nothing more to Joſe but their ñves; 


and there was not a ſingle Genoeſe who did wot 


ſeem determined to loſe the laſt drop of his 


blood, 
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- blood; rather 8 . with 6 
ſevere and ſo ignominious a treatment. 
The captive Genoeſe teckoned among the reſt 
of their diſgraces the loſs. of the kingdom of 
\_ Corſica, which had been long in a ſtate of rebel- 
lion ; rn now they made no doubt but the 
malecontenis would: be ſupported by the victo- 
rious arms of Auſtria, In this: chaos of revolu- 
tions, Corſica which pretended to be oppreſſed 
by Genoa, as Genoa by the Auſtrians, rejoiced 
at the calamity of ber maſters. This ſurpluſage 
of affliction affected only the ſenate; by lofing 
Corſica they vere deprived only of a phantom 
of authority; but the reſt of the Genoeſe were a 
prey ti thoſe real ſorrows with which human 
miſery is attended. Some of the ſenators pri- 
— and with great addreſs fomented the de- 
DE ' reſolutions; which the inhabitants ſeem- 
ed ditpoſed to take. It behoved them to act 
Vith the greateſt eircumſpection on this occa- 
fion; for in all probability a haſty and ill con- 
certed inſurtection would have been attended 
with the deſtruction of both ſenate and city. 
The emiffaries of the ſenate contented themſelves 
with ſaying to thoſe who ſeemed to have moſt 
eredit among the people, How long will you 
« wait till the Auſtrians come to cut your 
“ throats in the arms of your wives and chil- 
Aren, to rob you of the little food you have 
vet left? Their troops are diſperſed without 
the incloſure of the walls: in the city there 
are only thoſe that guard the gates; you are 


; 


here above forty thouſand men able to ſtrike 

« blow: is it not far preferable to die, than 

« to be ſpefators of the ruin of your country? 

8 5 2 5 ſuch diſcourſes were the minds 6 
IS 5 the 
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18 


greater crouds than 
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* ; but they did not yet ſtir; 


as no body had 22 to ſet up the ſtandard of 


liberty. An opportunity ſoon offered. The 
Auſtrians wanted to remove ſome cannon and 
mortars out of the arſenal of Genoa, for the ex- 
pedition into Provence; and they obliged the 
inhabitants to perform this drudgery. The 


people murmured, but obeyed. An Auſtrian 
captain happening to ſtrixe an inhabitant, who 
did not beſtir himſelf ſufficiently; this was a fig- 


nal, at which the people aſſembled, roſe, and 
armed themſelves "= a moment, with every 
thing they could lay hold on, with ſtones, 
ſticks, ſwords, muſkets, weapons of every kind. 


diſtance, roſe up in its defence When 4 1 in 
the poſſeſſion of the Auſtrians.  --- 2. 
The Marquis de Botta, who was then pos > 
Pietro d'Arena, imagined that wn popular inſure. 
rection would ſubſide of itſelf, - and that this 
tranſient fury would ſoon. be accented: by fear, 
The-next day he only: reinforced” the guards. of 
the town-gates, and ſent ſome detachments into 


the ſtreets. ' Upon this the people aſſemble in 

8 day, and flock 
emanding the arms hat 

were kept there. The Dage made no anſwers 


to the Dogeꝰs palace, 
but the domeſtics pointed out another maga - 


zine: The people e run and break it 
open, and arm themſelves; about a hundred 
officers are diſtributed among the populace z 
they barricade the ſtreets; and though it was 


pow become neceſſary: to eſtabliſh ſome kind of . 


Wr in "the! midſt * . W as 66-6 4 
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The people ho had not the leaſt thoughts: of 
defending the town when the enemy was at 4 


/ 
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<ommotion, yet it did not in he - leaſt flacken 
the popular ardour. © 5 
One would think, that; this 04 the following 
days, the conſternation” which had fo long poſ- 
Tefled the minds of the Genoeſe, was transfuſed 
into the Auſtrians. The Marquis de Botta was 
in St Pietro d'Arena with ſome regiments, and 


pet did not attempt to fight the people with his 


regular troops: he ſuffered the revolted to make 
themſelves maſters of the gates of St Thomas 
and St Michael. The ſenate, as yet dubious 
whether the people would maintain. what they 
had ſo bravely begun, ſent a deputation to the 
- Auſtrian general in St Pietro d'Arena. The 
Marquis of Botta was negotiating when he ſhould 
have been fighting. He told the ſenators, that 
they ſhould arm the Genoeſe troops, whom he 
had left diſarmed in the town, and that they 
mould join the Auſtrians to fall upon the rebels, 
as ſoon as he had made a proper ſignal. Some 
of the ſenators, who were devoted to the ene- 
my, promiſed to execute his orders: but it was 
not to be expected, that the Genoeſe ſenate ſhould 
join with the oppreſſors of their ee to . - 
piſh its deſtruction.. | 
IT The Germans, Jopergiing on ee 
ence they had in the town, advanced to the 
gate of Biſagno, through the. ſuburb of that 
name; but they were received with a volley of 
_ cannon and muſket ſhot. The people of Genoa 
compoſed an army : the drum was beat in their 
name; and orders were iſſued out upon pain of 
death, to every citizen to make his public ap- 
_ pearance im arms, and to range himſelf under 
ide colours of bis reſpective ward. The Ger- 


—— a ms — 
urb 
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9 orb of Bilagno, and in St Pietro PAregy 
alarm; bell was rung in all the villages of the 1 
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leys ; and the peaſants aſſembled, to the num- 
ber of twenty thouſand. A nobleman of the 
houſe of Doria, at the head of the people, at- 
tacked the Marquis of Botta in st Pietro d Are - 
na; when the general and his nine regiments 
were obliged to fave themſelves by flight. 25 


left four thouſand priſoners behind them, and 


| above a thouſand ſlain, with all their magazines 
and equipages, and retired in great diforder to 
the peſt of Bochetta. Hither they were purſued 
by the peaſants, who forced them at length to 
quit this poſt, and to fly as far as Gavi. Thus 
it was that the Auſtrians loſt Genoa, for having 
deſpiſed and oppreſſed the people, and for being 
ſo ſimple as to believe that the ſenate would Join 
with them againſt the inhabitants, who had ta- 
ken up arms in defence of that very ſenate. 
was ſurpriſed to fee how a weak people, 

| wks had never been bred: to arms, and whom 
neither the incloſure of their rocks, nor the 
Kings of France, Spain, and Naples, had been 
able to ſave from the Auſtrian yoke, had the 
bravery, unaſſiſted, to break Went r chains, 's we 
to expel their conquerors. 1 55 
In this commotion a great my olds S 


were committed: the people plundered ſeberal 


houſes belonging to the ſenators ſuſpected of fa - 
vouring the Auſtrians. But what was more ſur- 
priſing in this revolution is, that this very ſame 
people, who had four thouſand of their con- 
- querors in priſon, and had driven away the re- 
mainder, did not turn their arms againſt their 


maſters; It is true, they had chiefs; but theſs” 
were pointed * — and none of 
them 


"I ES: 8 
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; i GET 3 
thority for any time. The people choſe thirty- 
ſix citizens for their governors; but they added 
"_=_ 2 to the number, via. Grimaldi, 
lia, Lomelini, and Fornari. Theſe four 
gave an account of every thing to the ſe- 
2 — 
longer in the government, though 80 
5 1 
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| fide of the Alps. Thus the valour of Auguſtin 
war, at the very time that Genoa was deliver- 


a 4 5 


to raiſe human nature above itſelf. Of this was 
ſeen a-memorable inſtance in Auguſtin Adorno. 
This brave 
of egg which belongs to the territory of the 

republic. It was beſieged by the King of Sar- 
—— wakes ſenate having ſabmined-to'the 


| Auſtrians, ordered him * 
He made anfwer, that he could not obey 


any other orders than thoſe of a free ſenate; . 
after which he held out long enough for ſuc- 
ee but none came. The — of Gegoa, 

20ugh victorious at home, were not fſufficiemly 
diſciplined to engage in the open field; and 


France being obliged to defend Provence, could 


not ſpare any troops for her allies on the other 


Adorno * only ſerved to make bim priſoner of 


ed: but he merited the praiſes of his country, as 


well as of W n en e 4 whom. ho 


ſurrendered. 

This revolatior of Geneazret:of eat fevice 
to Provence. The Auſtrians, who already poſ- 
ſeſſed one third part of the country, no longer 
received either proviſions or ammunition by the | 


way of Genoa, as in the beginning. And yet 


they were advanced as far as the river of Argens, 


with deſign of aacking Toulon and Marſeilles, - 


aſkited-by the Engliſh fleet. e 
They ſoon ® took the iſiands of St Margaret 


and Sr Honorar, which DEE nels BE : 2 


n 
+ thoſe iſles ſeveral Qate-prifoners were con- : 


r16, 
& 4 - fined; a 


- 
wo «> 


ican commanded in the toon &; 


— ond ſet them at — Gs: the 
. officer capitulated ſo quick, that 
they permitted him to carry off all his priſoners, 
with — effects belonging to the King, and 
Bis little garriſon. It is ſurpriſing, that ſeveral 
public journals ſhould pretend to ſay, that this 
commanding officer was the Marquis de Dreux, 
Homenant-general, and grand maſter of the cere- 
monies. The miſtake is owing to this, that the 
__, Marquis de Dreux i is lord of thoſe iſlands. The 
—_ perſon who commanded there, was an old offi- 
cer, who was tried by a of war, and 
condemned to impriſonment, for ning 
ho precipitately. | 
After the taking of thoſe Aland; the enemy 
| the ſiege of Antibes. It was not an eaſy 
matter to ſtop the progreſs of an army that had 
ſeventy-one battalions, eight thouſand irregu- 
lars, and eight thouſand horſe. Marſhal Belle 
"ule waz intruſted with this undertaking. - 
Upon his arrival he could only be a mor 
of the deplorable ſituation, and of the deſpon- 
of the whole: province, as well as of the 
King s troops. He was neither able to hinder 
the paſſage of the Var, nor to protect the coun- 
try occupied by the Auſttians, who expected a 
_ reinforcement of thirty battalions and ſixteen 
ſquadrons, with cannon, ammunition, and pro- 
viſions. The coaſts were guarded by a few 
frightened militia. The troops, under no ſort 
of diſcipline, took hay and ſtraw by force from 
the inhabitants; and the mules employed in the 
ſervice of the army, periſhed for want of food. 
The enemy had plundered and laid waſte the 
. en, from the wy the river of Ar- 


gens 


| tions. 3 8 "TO he *. he £5 


looked upon himſelf as in a condition to-atitack 
the enemy. Count Brown, Who commanded 
the Auſtrians, and the Marquis of Ormea, 
was at the head of a body 2 Were 
a great deal ſuperior. to him in forces. But the 


the wat: fas. 
gens and the Durance. The 


* . 


the. — hours, becauſe theſe tons had 
is in Paying wu wal 


The Iofant — Philip and: the: Duke of Mo- 


denn, were at Aix in Provence, where they wait- 
ed to ſee what efforts France and Spain | 


make to extricate themſelves from this eruel ſi- 


tuation. The ſupplies were as yet far off; while 
the dangers and wants were preſſing. Marſhal 


Belleiſle began with borrowing fifty thouſand 
crowns in his ovn name, to relieve the moſt 


urgent neceſſities.” He was obliged to perform 


the office of intendant, and of commiſſaty of 
the ſtores. Then, as faſt as the troops came 


in, he made pimtelf 2 maſter of different poſts, 


where. he ſtopped the progreſs of the Auſtrians. - 
On the one ſide, he covered Caſtellane on the 


Verdon, when. the Auſtrians were going to take 


poſſeſſion of it; 


„ On the other, he ſecuted 


Dae and Brignoles. 1234416 ac 


Ar length, towards the beginniog.of Jabubey 


4 747, finding his army increaſed to fixey;bat- 
talions and twenty-two ſquadrons, and being 
ſeconded by the Marquis de Mina, who! os kar 


ed him with. four or five thouſand Spaniards, he 


met with greater difficulties in procuring fub- 


ſiſtence for their army. This is an eſſential 


l nr the <a: e . 


* 
» 


Their fit de e 
— of Caſtellane, from whence 
nam ws Daupenc, Son of Lyonnois, whoſe 
| drove them with ſword in 
from Sener to St Ttopes 
leaguest A conſiderable body 
= — and from Caftellane + oy 
de Taubin a — Another corps were al- 
To diſlodged, and obliged to repaſs the river of 
*. Argens, Marſhal — his wi man- 
ner, engaged the Spaniſh troops to ſecond him 
min ͤevety attempt. The Marquis de la Mina 
Joined with him in all bis ſchemes; and this 
perfect harmony contributed greatly to their 
common ſucteſs. The enemy were purſued 
fromi- poſt 10 poſt, and always with loſs. At 
length the Marſhal obliged bee ee | 
: "Faw and delivered eb 
There remained now t ly os diffevit en- 
| werpriſe r the King; and this was, to zelieve 
ran., During the whole war he had been 
in protecting bis allies; firſt the Empe- 
Tor Charles VII. afterwards the Prince of Spain 
Don Philip, then the pretender to the crown of 
England, and finally the Genoeſe; and in the 
whole courſe of > An N 7 2 oo aroſe 
from his ſucceſſes. | 
1 une Piedmonteſe ont of Provence dt ther 
was reaſon to fear, that this very enemy, who 
| 
; 


nc ne 


; -were ſtrong h to guard the of the | 
Alps, had bad alſo Hecken ſtrength to fall upon 
"In? and afterwards Spore Naples. a 0 


= January 7. 17. . 1 1747- 
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r. DO 
plying them 
fp them twenty — — by 
eight officers, among whom this ſum was equal 
ly diſtributed. He ordered them to throw the 
money into the ſea, in caſe they ſhould not be 
ſo lucky as to eſcape. The officers arrived with- 
the money, proviſions, and foldiers, and efpe-- 
cially with great ſes. With this encou- 

ragement, the Genoeſe withſtood all the 'artacke- 
of the Auſtrians, as well as the propoſuls of be 
court of vienna; for this court had ſtill the a. 
2 treatment and fo glor 
have rendered ever irreconcilable.” | | 
ſtrians demanded money — wat 4 
bad none; and, on the contrary, the the King of 
France gave them money _ 
It was not ng as rein = 
... liged the Auftrians and the Piednionteſs to e 
paſs the Var; it was alſo incumbent upon them 
to paſs that river in of the enemy, ts 
drive them beyond the mountains, 20 enter I- 
taly once more; and, above all things, ſpeedily 
to relieve Genoa. There was no any 
ſueeours to that eity rien IM 
to ſteal hers; to the Engliſh 


2 © 
: n 


were but eight ſhips at Toulon, and theſe laid 
UP, TE Or nas W 


was eruiſing off that coaſt. At char Time there 


2 ſent ic to Prince Edward. Theſe ſuccoors 


5 — 3 for want of 
In the mean time the Auſtrians, aſſiſt- 
ed by — Pied monteſe, threatened to recover 
oſſeſion of Genoa, Count Schullemburg, ne- 
of the Venetian- general, had reinforced 
is army with Albanians : theſe are the ancient 
ots, who are eſteemed to be as good ſol- 


RN 


Bochetta, and kept Genoa — blockaded ; 


While the country, both to tbe right and 
leſt, was given up to the fary of the irregular 


„ to and devaſtation. Genoa was 


fig htened; and the conſternation they were in, 


—— ſome ſeeret correſpondence with their 
— to complete their miſery, there was 
a great diviſion betwixt the ſenate and the peo- 


| ple. The town did not want proviſions, but 
money ; they were at the expence of eighteen 


thouſand florins a-day, to maintain the militia 


ho fought in the country, or defended the ci- 


ty. The republic had no regular troops well 
diſciplined, nor no experienced officer ; they 
E no ſuceours but hy ſea; and even 


5 theſe at the hazard of being picked up by ihe 


ngliſh fleet, as happened to thoſe which had 


re expected from France and Spain, 
they did not come ſoon, all was loſt. 
The King of France had already ent a mil- 


non of livres to the ſenate. The galleys were 
no ordered to ſet out from Toulon and Mar- 


ſeilles with about fix thouſand men on board. 
They put into Co ſica and Monaco, by diſtreſs 
of weather, but chiefly to avoid the Engliſh 


fleet. The maſter of a ſmall. veſſel belonging 


w this * who was a foreigner, took this 
CES e * 


nd if 


a. war of 6 


Admiral, whe came and fell upon the convoy 


|= OC or ane to commit a tenchenens ator) He - 
glows! of the imbarkation to the Engliſh | 


— 


but they loſt only ſix ſmall veſſels with about 


a thouſand ſoldiers. Ar length the firſt ſuccours 
reached Genoa to the number of about four thou- 
fand French, who revived the ny hopes 
of the Genoeſe; | 


 Scon-after® arrived the Duke of Boulllars,.tÞ 


3 take upon him the command of the troops that 
were to defend Genoa, and whoſe number daily 


_ increaſed. The General himſelf was obliged to 
rake his paſſage in an open boat, in order to e- 
ſcape Admiral Medley's fleet, If the Engliſh 


bad been been as diligent and artful as they were 


armed, which would have kept near the ſhore 
when their great ſhips could not, and have ren- 


dered it extremely difficult for the French to 


ſend any ſuccours. For want of ſome ſuch pre- 
caution, detachments of French, Spauiards, and 
Swiſs, were ſucceſſively coming into Genoa from 


the coaſt of France; at the ſame time they were 
ſupplied with proviſions from the coaſt of Italy, „ 
ZE while the Engliſh were only bare ſpeQators; 


The Duke of Bouſllers wavnow.t Mg e af 


magnanimous in their undertaking, they would 
have had a proper number of ſmall craft well 


48 eight thouſand regular troops, in a town 


which » was blocked up, and expected every mo- 


der among them, not much proviſions, and no 
PRA beſides, the heads of the people were 
not properly ſubordinate to the ſenate. The 
. had ſtill ſome ſecret intelligence in the 
town. Thus the Duke of —— had as 


| * Laſt of April | 


There was very little or- 


much i 
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—. with the whom he wa 


: hors 2 


come to defend, as with the enemy. Yet he 
x eſtabliſned order in every quarter; at the ſame 
time s of all kinds were imported in 
plenty, by means of a ſecret conſideration m 
to the captains of the Engliſh ſhips ; ſo 
do public calamities depend on private intere 
The Auſtrians had ſome monks — ade; 
the ſame arms were employed againſt them with 
greater force. The prieſts were prevailed upon 
ts refuſe abſolution to thoſe who ſhould balance 
a moment between the enemy and their coun- 
try. An hermit put himſeif at the head of the 
militia, whom he encouraged by his enthuſiaſtic 
dieclamation, and by his example in fighting ; 
be was killed in one of thoſe daily fkirmiſhe: 
and with his laſt breath exhorted the Genoele 
to defend their country. The ladies eee 


their jewels . 


aaa Fremth. troops, 
——— Souflers eſtos! in 
attacking the enemy in their poſts buns 2he 
double incloſure of Genoa. There were a great 
many more, the poſſeſſion of which would have 
rendered the operations of the ſiege much eaſier 
to the enemy : one among the reſt on the coaſt 
of Rivarola, of which the Auſtrians and Pied- 
monteſe made themſelves maſters®, very near 
the mountain of the Two Brothers, and from 
whenee they wenn by all means to be diſlodged. 
. m—— as much prudence 


- as vigour, revived all rhei The Ce it 
de Lanion diſtinguiſhed hi on this occaſion, 
© May 21. 3747. 8 | 


. , , 3 /§» Fea... 
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ant events. But what diſconcerted all the mea- 


Marſhal Belleiſle wis making with his army. 3 . 8 


happinels and glory: He died of the ſmall pox 
the very day the enemy retired. He was ſon of 
Marſhal Boufflers, a general much eſteemed un- 
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i dice the Chevalier-de_ Ghaueelin®, be wit C 


wounded in the engagement. Here the French 


This young officer had inherited from his 
— a very high degree of courage, with great 


application to the ſeiences; and from his uncle 5 


he had learned to improve in the moſt agreeable 


much lament his loſs. | | 
The Genoeſe ſnoconled irvalmoſt every. one | 


oſſed their whole attention, and are afterwards 
Kalten up in the multitude of more import 


ſures of the Auſtrians in Italy, was the progreſs + 


He had obliged the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of © 
Antibes, while his brather retook the iſſes of 
St Margaret within ſight of the Engliſh fleet: he 


| was maſter of Nice, Villafranca, and Ventimi- 


glia; and the King of Sardinia was obliged to 


recal his troops to defend his own dominions. wp 


The Auſtrians, being obliged to make a ſtand 


againſt Belleiſle's army, could not beſiege Genoa 
in form, leſt the French ſhould advance; ſo that 
the court of Vienna at en * ae for „ 
raiſing the blockade. 


The. Duke of BouſMlers did not long: enjoy this 


der Lewis XIV. a man of honour, and a good 


ſubject. The ſon n e 
= ties of his father. „„ 


n 3 END. 
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| loſt Colonel la Faye, ſon of the captain of the x | 7 
8 whoſe character is ſo well known in Pa- | 


RE 


"Ss 2 ' 8 
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parts of polite literature. The author of this - 7 N Fr: | 
narrative, who knew bis _— A 2 . 


. of thoſe little ſkirmiſhes, which at that time in- 2 : ©] 


